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REPORT 
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PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN BENGAL, 


1884-85. 


I.—GENERAL SUMMARY. 

1. The present report di£Eors from those of preceding years in containing 
no account of the University examinations, whi^ were postponed to April. 
The usual tests of the process of University and secondary education are 
therefore wanting in it; and the consideration of the comparative success of 
high schools, and of the educational results of the new courses adopted for the 
F.A. and B.A. examinations must be reserved for next year’s report. The 
action of the University has also involved the postponement of some of the 
departmental examinations, as will be shewn subsequently. It has moreover 
reduced the number of pupils in Colleges and High schools at the end of 
the year, and diminished the receipts from fees. These and other consequences 
of the change will be detailed in the body of the report. 

2. The following table shews the progress made in educational institu¬ 
tions of all kinds that submit returns to the department 
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Public insfitntions- 
University 

Secondary- 

Primary 


Special 

Female 


Collogoa 

rHigh English schools 
< Middle ,, „ 

(. „ vernacular „ 

C Upper primary „ 

”• tLower „ „ 


Total public institutions 


Private inetitutiona— 

Advanced: teaohing-- 
Arabio or Persian 
Sanskrit 

Elementary: teaching a vernacular only or 
mainly ... 

Other schools not conforming to departmental 
standards ... ... , ... 

Total private institutions ... 

Onaiii) TOTAL 

It appears from the above table that there is a gain of 2,447 public spools 
and of 75,460 pupils. There is a loss of 63 in private schools, but on thither 
hand there is a gain of 2,111 pupils. The loss shown against private whools 
is probably to be accounted for by their transfer to the departmental ystern. 
The total increase is of 2,384 schools and of 77,571 pupils. 

3. The following figures shew the comparative increase in scho^s and 


' Sohools. Pupils. 

kcboois. Pupils.^ 

24 

2,826 

25 

2,779 

244 

63,498 

249 

63,272 

665 

44,177 

709 

49,186 

1,108 

61,702 

1,140 

66,011 

2,470 

91,0}9 

2,722 

100,738 

61,263 

1,073,9.34 

62,863 

1,121,9<X» 

98 

6,318 

67 

4,643 

1,820 

34,877 

2,364 

44,113 

67,683 

1,367,881 

70,129 

1,442,841 

706 

7,018 

940 

10.485 

041 

7.692j, 

1,(«8 

9.841 

816 

9,392 

372 

5,265 

112 

1,120 

112 

1,748 

2,575 

25,228 

2,512 

27,330 

70,257 

1,392,609 

72,641 

1,470,180 


Avct«iff9 numbtir 
of pupils. 


In 1880, a gain of 
188 L 
„ 1882 
,, 1883 
1884 

„ 1885 „ 






Schools 

Pnptm 

« < . 
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••• 
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• •• 
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10,673 

178,E6 
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10,809 
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S1B17 

... 


• •• 


2,384 

77ft71 
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Last year there was a oomparatively small iscrease in the number of schools, 
but the increase of pupils was in a much higher ratio. The figures of this year 
wear an altogether different complexion. They resemble closely those of 
1879, when there was an increase oi 3,060 schools and 86,307 pupils. 

4. The population of Bengal excluding Cooch Behar, Hill Tipperah, 
and the Tribute^ States of Chota Nagpore, of which the schools are not includ¬ 
ed in our returns, amounted by the last census to 68,160,598, of whom 
33,917,317 were males and 34,343,381 were females. Reckoned at the usual 
proportion of 15 per cent., the number of male children of school-going age 
would be 6,087,582, and the number of female children 5,136,607. Of the 
scholars in our returns 1,390,649 are boys and 79,531 are mrls. Hence, of all 
boys of a school-going age, over 1 in 4 is at school; of all girls of a 
school-going age 1 in 64. Last year the proportion for boys was a little 
less than the number in the present year, and for girls 1 in 75. As the 
numbers of towns and villages in Bengal is close upon 360,000, it appears 
that there is rather over 1 school to every 4 villages—a village being 
defined as that which has less than 5,000 inhabitants down to the smallest 
hamlet. 

5. An examination of the table in paragraph 3 gives the following 
results:— 

There is an increase of 1 in colleges, due to the affiliation to the 
University of Jagannath College, Dacca. The nominal falling off in pupils 
is duo to tho change in the date of the University examinations. There is 
an increase of 5 in High English schools, and a falling off of 336 pupils. 
This falling off also is due to the action of the University. The change in 
tho date of the University examination has rendered March the monSi of 
minimum numerical strength. Formerly the colleges and schools were about at 
their fullest during this month. Middle schools shew an increase of 76 schools 
and 9,318 pupils. In upper primary schools there is an increase of 353 
schools and 9,689 pupils, against an increase in the previous year of 356 schools 
with 13,630 pupils. In lower primary schools there is an increase of 1,010 
schools with 47,966 pupils, against an increase of 916 schools and 57,943 pupils 
in the previous year. The decrease in special schools is to be accounted for 
by the retransfer of 35 kyoungs to the head of unaided private institutions, 
balanced by other changes which will be detailed hereafter. Under female 
education there is a gain of 534 schools and 9,335 pupils. There is also a 
further gain of 3,064 girls reading in boys’ schools. 

6. The following table classifies schools according to their manage¬ 
ment :— 


1884 . 1888 . 


Fubiu; IssmcTiONS— 

Schools. 


Hchoois. 

Pupil«.’ 

Under public management — 

• 




Maintaiiied by the depBrtmcul ... 

32» 

32,488 

325 

80,666 

„ by municipal boards ... 

43 

2,692 

43 

3,079 

Under private management — 





Aided by the department or by 





municipal IxiardK . 

62,523 

1,289,451 

6.8,246 

1,286,625 

Unaided . 

4,787 

92,850 

6,616 

122,182 

Total 

67,682 

1,367,381 

70,129 

1,442,841 

Peitatb IssTiTtrnoiis— 





Of indigenous instruction. 

2,676 

26,228 

2,612 

27,389 

Gbaud total 

70,267 

1,892,609 

72,641 

1,470,180 


7.' It will bo observed that there is a decrease of 4 in the number of 
schoolflmaintained by tho department and of 1,533 in the number of pupils. 
The Liw Department of the Presidency College has been aboli^d. There 
is a faling off of 2 in middle vernacular schools, and a loss of 3 in primary 
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schools. There is a& iocrease of one in msdrasa*, owing to the Oneutdl 
Department of the Rajshahye College having this year been again inelndc^ 
amot^ madrasas. 

The number of schools maintained by mimicipal boards is the same as 
in the previous year. 

Last year aided schools exhibited a falling ofi of 186 schools and a gain 
of 67,000 pupils. In the present year there appears to be an increase of 723 
schools with a gain of only 47,174 pupils. As regards boys’ schools there has 
been an increase of 6 in high scnools, of 13 in middle English and of 4 in 
middle vernacular schools, of 255 in upper, and of 6 in lower primary 
schools. In secondary schools for girls there has been an increase of 9, in 
upper primary of 17, and in lower primary of 448. To counterbalance this, 
there has been a loss of 3*5 special schools, the kyoungs erroneously included 
under this head in last year’s report. In unaided schools there is a gain of 
1,728 schools and 29,332 pupils. In indigenous schools, i.e., pathsalas, tols 
and maktabs, that do not conform to departmental standards, there is a loss 
of 63 schools with a gain of 2,111 pupils. There are some districts, for 
instance Backergunge and Mymensingh, from which no returns of this class of 
schools have been received. 

8. The following table compares the expenditure for the year with the 
budget provision, the figures having been supplied by the Accountant-Q-eneral. 
They refer only to amounts paid from or into Government treasuries:— 


BlTliaET Hbad op Expenditobe. 

Sanotioned estimate, 
1864-85. 

Aotuals, 1BS4-65. 

Rxhabes. 


Ba. 

Bs. 


Direction and inspection 

Government Colleges, general and 
special 

Government schools 

4,91,700 

6,87,;86 

7,41,390 

4,97,647 

8,68,145 

7,42,281 


Orants-in-aid. 




For secondary and superior instruction 
„ primary instruetiou 

Scholarships 

Grants for the cncouragemeut of liter¬ 
ature 

Miscellaneous* 

8,76,000 

7,89,165 

1,88,000 

13,100 

23,800 

8,84.678 

7,98,184 

1,78,281 

18,926 

21,167 

• Including “ priaes ” ana 
“ refunds.” f 

Total 

Xw receipts ... 

84,07,391 

6,36,191 

31,00,227 

6,36,609 

Net Government expenditure 

28,61,100 

28,63,618 

_ 1 


9. Under Direction there was an excess of Rs. 3,435. This may bo pi 
accounted for by the travelling charges of the Director’s ofSce, for which o 
Rs. 600 were allowed last year. 

Under Inspection there was an excess of Rs 2,512, duo probably to 
Bellott’s resuming charge of the Rajshahye inspectorship. 

The excess in grants-in-aid for secondary and superior instruction is 
mainly to the sanctioning of building grants to European schools not proWed 
for in the budget. The amount actually spent under this head in 1884-8,3^as 
Rs. 94,933. 

The receipts fell short of the sanctioned estimate by Rs. 19,582. Tiere 
was a falling off of Rs. 14,659 in Government colleges. This may be ptly 
accounted for by the fact that in some colleges no fees were collected frp/ the 
2nd and 4th year students during the months of January, February and larch, 
owing to their having completed the period of study required by the Uniprsity. 
The receipts from municipalities fell short of the estimate, being Kf 4,556 
instead of Rs 7,245 as was anticipated. 

The excess of Rs. 12,518 in net expenditure over the estimate is tjsrefore 
to a certain extent explained. 

10. The following table compares the expenditure for two yeaL taken 
from the departoental returns. The class of instruction and notthTbudget 
head of expenditure is here made the basis of classification. The ^tement 


OENEBAt, 

EPMKaBT, 
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OlffBUI. 

BinUUBT. 


ittcludea expeuditiire from private sources, such as fees and oontributioQS in 
all public schools, the receipts and charges of medical edaoation, and the 
charges for school buildings— 


TTnirersity 

Collegiate 

Secondary inttmction 
Prinuiry 

Female ... 

Special ... 

Scholarships 
Buildings 

Furniture and apparatus 
Miscellaneous ... 
Superintendence ... 

Total 


Tiaa 188M4. 


Gorernment 

espemtilure. 

(Net.) 

Tout 

expenditure. 

Bs. 

Bs. 


61,000 

S,88,000 

6,21,000 

. 6,72,000 

23,62,000 

. 6,06,000 

25,36,000 

. 1,19,000 

4,41,000 

. 4,29.000 

8,49,000 

1,69,000 

1,87,000 

. 2,20,000 

2,71,000 

13,(XK) 

15,000 

67,000 

77,000 

4,60.000 

4,63,000 

, 29,42,000 

74,83,000 



Government 

expenditure, 

(Net.) 

TntsJ 

expoiditnr.. 

Re. 

Bs. 


81,000 

8.27,000 

6,62,000 

6,82,000 

24,86,000 

6,61,000 

27,18,000 

1,89,000 

4,77,000 

4,14,000 

6,60,000 

1,64,000 

1,85,000 

1,92,000 

2,29,000 

8,000 

9,000 

1,06,000 

1,09,000 

4,97,000 

6,00,000 

80,80,000 

78,15,000 


11, The net Government expenditure has increased by Rs. 1,38,000, and 
the total expenditure by Rs. 3,32,000. The proportion of Government expendi* 
ture to the total cost of education is 39-4 against 39-3 last year. No returns of 
expenditure have been received from La Martinibre, or from the Metropolitan, 
City, and Albert Colleges. 

University education shows Rs. 31,000 expenditure against Rs, 61,000 in 
the previous year. This is easily explained by the fact that candidates for the 
Entrance, F. A. and B.A. examinations paid their fees in the month of March, 
but the examiners did not receive their remuneration during the year under 
report. Under collegiate instruction there has been an increase of Ks. 39,000 
in Government expenditure. Under secondary instruction there has been an 
increase of Rs. 10,000. The increase appears to have taken place principally 
in middle schools. In high schools there is a decrease of about R.s. 900. 
Primary schools show an increase of Rs. 46,000; about Rs. 4,600 being in 
upper primary schools. Under female education there is an increase of 
Rs. 20,000, There is an increase of Rs. 4,000 in middle vernacular, and a 
dight decrease in high schools for girls, while the expenditure oh middle 
'English schools has diminished by more than Rs. 2,000. There is an increase 
f nearly Rs. 7,000 in upper primary schools for girls, and of nearly 
,8. 12,000 in lower primary schools. The expenditure on special education 
.8 fallen off by Rs, 15,000, the decrease in public institutions of special 
ATitruction being about Rs. 1,700. The cost of superintendence has increased 
fr Rs. 37,000. This is due probably to the return of Mr. Bellett to inspecting 
■Wi^k, and the increased pay of the officers holding the appointments included 
unlpr this head. The large increase under the head of miscoUaneous is due to 
th^ransfer to this head of several charges formerly included under primary 
edi \ation. 

12. The fee receipts of institutions under public management show a falling 
off Ais year, which is almost compensated hj an increase in subscriptions. 
TheA is a falling off of over Rs, 7,000 in the fees of Art* colleges, which has 
been jfready accounted for. In aided colleges under private management 
there b a fiuling off of about Bs. 7,000 in fees. In all aided institutions under 
privalj management the fees amounted to Rs. 22,86,100, against Rs. 21,60,000 
in the\ previous year. Municipalities have paid Rs. 6,064 towards the supptat 
of schcpls under public manaj^ment maintained by the department, chiefly 
high smools. On schools maintained by municipal boards Bs. 6,734 have been 
expendiu from this source. Of this sum Rs. 5,586 have be^ expended on 
secondaJ^ schools, Rs. 842 Sn primary, and Bs. 306 on surveying schools. 
To the support of schools under private management tney have contributed 
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Rs. 53,808. The t^I amount conlaiboted froin municipal funds is Es. 71^418, 
against Rs 70,698 in the preceding year. 

following table sums up the statistics of attendance and cost in 
all schools for native boys 


Schook for native hoys. 
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To OoTom- 
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Total. 



Itl 

WJ 

B S 

Jq " 

|sl 



|ii 

BlOE EltOUBH SOBOOU— 





A. r. 

B«. A. p. 


Under public manoffctnent’^ 








M&intaioed by the Departutent ... ... . 

61 

284 

232 

8r? 

0 8 1 

81 7 4 

80*2 

Ditto by municipal boardi . 

8 

264 

196 

70*7 

1 11 1 

16 4 0 

10*4 

Under private wanapement— 








Aide^^ the Department or by munlolpal boardi 

m 

68 

141 

290 

no 

236 

78’01 

Br4 

4 2 6 

19 2 11 
16 11 6 

21-6 

Total Hiirh Bngliib Schools ... 

280 

212 

170 

80-2 




Middu Bifoiian Bcnooia— 








Under public management— 








Iflaiuteined by the Department .. 

7 

181 

106 

801 

n 11 s 

21 7 6 

64‘d 

Ditto by rounicipai boards . 

3 

266 

224 

84'6 


6 19 

Under private management— 








Aided by the Department or by municipal boards 

63« 

64 

40 

78‘B 

4 19 

12 IS 6 

33 1 

Untided . 

IBS 

67 

46 

75*4 


7 7 8 

Total Middle EDglish Schools 

60B 

68 

49 

77‘7 












MiDKLI VlBKlCCLAB SCHOOLt— 








Under public management— 








Maintained by the Department . 

180 

62 

40 

77‘ 

6 0 5 

7 18 8 

64* 

1*3 

Ditto by municipal boards . 

6 

160 

no 

78-3 

0 17 

8 0 1 

Under private management— 








Aided by the Department or by municipal boards ... 
Unaided . 

849 

62 

40 

77‘ 

2 0 9 

7 7 7 

84*0 

108 

Oli 

43 

77* 


6 9 2 

Tola! Middle Temaoular Schools 

1,140 

6S 

41 

77-S 




UrriE Pbimast Scboois— 








Under public management— 








Maintained by the Department . 

82 

3S 

22 

66'6 

3 7 4 

8 IS 10 

89*6 

Ditto by municipal boards . 

0 

ao 

16 

63-3 


4 4 6 

Under private management— 








Aide^^ the Department or by municipal boards 

2,618 

79 

84 

83 

27 

26 

80* 

78*8 

10 7 

8 7 11 

3 4 5 

45*7 

Total Upper Primary Schools ... 

8.720 

34 

27 

70*4 



. 

I/OWIB Pbimabt Bcnooit— 








Under public management— 








Muntained by tbe Uapartment . 

8 

18 

13 

72'8 

6 7 6 

6 10 6 

96*6 

Ditto by municipal boards . 

80 

28 

9 

SO'l 


S 11 7 


Under private management— 








Aided by the Department or by munieipal boards ... 

66.886 

16 

13 

81*2 

0 8 0 

2 7 1 

23*4 

Unaided' . 

6,0*7 

11 

0 

81*8 


2 2 7 


Total Lower Primal? Schools 

62,860 

16 

13 

80-6 i 




14. The percentage of attendance in upper primary schools maintained by 
municipal boards has risen from 42*3 to 63'3, and in lower primary schools main¬ 
tained by those bodies it has fellen from 75 to 39‘1. In other respects there is 
little change. With reference to the percentage of attendance in aided lower 
primary schools. Dr. Martin remarks:—“ The high percentage of attendance in 
lower primary schools in the Lower Provinces of Bengal (viz. 86'6 per cent.), 
upon v^ich the Director made some unfavourable strictures, on the ground that 
it argued false returns, was not observable in this division, and I have reason to 
think that the statistics which I have given of lower primary schools are fairly 
trustworthy.” The percentage which Dr. Martin gave last year was 6S'2. This 
year it is 70*3. In most of the schools the cost of each pupil to Government and 
the total cost have decreased. In hi^h English schools maintained by municipal 
boar^ the cost to Government has risen from annas 9-7 to Re. 1-11-1; and the 
total cost from Rs. 13-13-9 to Rs. 16-4. In middle vernacular schools main¬ 
tained by municipal boards the cost of each pupil to Government has decreased 


amattu. 

SUSIUBI. 
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osssHir, from annas 10-2 to anna 1-7; while the total cost has decreased from Rs. 8-0-3 
KiKMABT, to Rs. 8-0-1. In lower primary schools maintained by the department the 
average cost to Government has risen from Rs. 4-8-1 to Rs. 5-7-6, and the total 
cost from Rs. 5-0-4 to Rs. 5-10-5. In lower primary schools aided by the 
department or by municipal boards the average cost to Government has risen 
from annas 8-2 to annas 8-9, and the total cost from Rs. 2-5-6 to Rs. 2-7-1. 

15. The classification of pupils according to their progress in all scliools 
of general instruction is shown in the following table. The higher stage in¬ 
cludes pupils in the first two classes of high schools, the middle stage includes 
pupils in the lower classes of those schools, and in the higher classes of middle 
schools, down to the point where primary instruction ends. The upper primary 
stage includes the higher section, and the lower primary the lower section of 
primary schools or classes; these last being divided into those who are learning 
to read, and those who are not learning to read a printed book:— 


C 1 .A 88 OP SCITOOM. 

1 

0 

1 

9 

'A 

a 

k 

■sSj 

^ o« 

Hiaa Btasz. 

Middu Stage 

Urn 

tu PRIUAUr 
8TA(}K. 


Loweb Psimaby Btacib. 



Tuul. 


Highly aeRtien (read* 
ing printed bookti). 

Lower section (not 
reading printed books) 

»■ 

1 

Tm 

0 

« 

1 

£ 

.H 

0 

‘Z 

SQ 

«l 

'6 

■3 

1 

s 

m 

0 

i 

R 

9 

n 

Oirla. 

Total. 

1 

Girls. 

1 

High Slnglieh .. 

257 

61,011 

11,204 

00 


10.086 

191 

10.827 

18,421 

167 

I8.5in 

10.925 

201 

11,126 

793 

60 

Ml) 

83,0.8 

675 

63,717* 

Middle Koglieh . 

789 

ii,m 

i 


2 

8,884 

874 

0,208 

14.125 

62fi 

14.764 

21,826 

780 

22,605 

4,3841 

610 


49,166 

2,293 

61.459 

Middle TnrheouUr . 

1.16D 


(1 


9 

9.84« 

m 

9,940 

EEsIO 

201 

16,287 

20.866 

7«6 

80,130 


689 

10,642 

66,273 

1,716 


Upper primary . 

s.noo 

109.760 




m 

78 

m 

18,8811 

],6i>2 

20,3.S2 

61.801 

6,617 

87.408 

20,792 

4,969 

81,751 

97.686 

12,051 


T^wer primary . 

04,682 

1,163,0U2 

... 



... 



4,777 

102 

4,679 

69.5,478j 29,016 

024,496 

Mil,878 

92,766 

623,627 

1,091,127 

61,876 


Total 

70,037 

1,436,219 

11,275 

00 

11,886 

86.486 

738 

36.223 

67,182 

2,061 

69,823 


746.766 

632,690 

38,869 

671,769 

1.8SC.290 

78,609 

l,'W4,90it 


* Kotumfi of 188 Vtovti of Lo Marlioidni vohoo} Rnd of IM girls of DarjHoling oonvent school havo not boen fnrnUhod. 
t Hetnrna of so girlH of tho Old Church ParoohMi) TToino have not Iiami fiimiNlicd. 
t Cxoluaitro of 314 pupila (188 boya and 128 RirU), whose returns have uol hern furnished. 


16. The following compendious summary of the above table compares 
the salient figures of 1883-84 and 1884-85:— 


BfiGE. 

NrtfOBB OP Puriw. 

Increase. 

Ilecreasf 

IHS-m 

1884-80. 

Hich . 

11.1I28 

11,335 


593 

Middle ... 

35,270 

36,223 

953 


I'ppcr primiry 

7o,-22H 

60,823 

. 

UK 

Lower „ 

« 18,813 

7'15,765 

96,862 


Ditto 

58-2,807 

571,758 


21,138 

Total 

1,369,237 

1,434,805* 

75,168 



• Kxi'luHive of 814 pupils wlioae rot urns have not bctni fumiahod. 


Exclusive of 314 pupils, whose returns have not been furnished, the total 
number of pupils in an primary and secondary schools has increased 5'56 per 
cent., against 6'75 per cent, in the previous year. There is a decrease this year 
of 4'9 per cent, in pupils in the higher stage of instruction, against an increase 
of 38 per cent, in the previous year. This must be accounted for by the falling 
off of the two upper classes in the month of March. 

In the nmnW of pupils in the middle stage there is an increase of 2 7 per 
cent., apinst a decrease of 8 per cent, in the previohs year. In upper primary 
pupils there is an increase of *57 per cent., against an increase of 13 per cent, 
last year. In the higher section of the lower primary stage there is an increase 
of 14-9, against an increase of 42 per cent, last year. In the lower section of 
the lower primary stage there is a decrease of 3*5, against a decrease of 16 per 
cent, in 1883-84. It appears that out of a total of 1,434,905 pupils 571,759 or 
39-8 per cent, have not learned to read printed books, against 43-6 per cent, in 
the previous year. 
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The proportion of tiioee not reading printed books in high achools only is awisii. 
I’o per cent., in middle Englidi schools 9'5 per cent, in midi^e yernaculor wwasT. 
schools 16-8 per cent., in upper primary schools 28*9 per cent, in lower primary 
schools 45‘4 per cent. If we take all pupils in the upper and lower primary 
stages together, we find that the proportion of primary pupils in high schools is 
47 per cent., in middle English schools 82 per cent., and in middle vernacular 
schools 85 per cent. Of boys ‘9 per cent, are in the high stage, and of girls *08 
per cent.; the figures for the middle stage are 2 6 per cent, and’9 per cent, respec¬ 
tively ; for the upper primary stage 4*9 per cent, and 3'3 per cent., for the 
higher section of the lower primary stage 52‘3 per cent, and 46 per cent,; for 
the lower section of the lower primary stage 39 per cent, and 49-4 per cent. 

17. Tho following table shows the caste and creed of pupils in all 
institutions 


Abstract Eefurn of Caste and Creed of Pupils at Colleges and Schools in Bengal for the year 1884-85, 
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ArtnriillegeH . 


8,779 

8,087 

800 

105 

1 

2,684 

129 

47 

32 

79 

8 

2.779 

l*rofi‘s#.lonal follfgH* . 

10 

O.'IO 

069 

70 

60 

. 

706 

36 

82 

6 

87 

IS 

osu 

iSrhoolt for (ieneral Jidu^ 
antioii. 














Boys’ schools— 














high Biighsli 

840 

8.%272 

83,871 

11,663 

6,274 

182 

45,880* 

6,093 

1,479 

499 

1,978 

256 

63,208* 

Miiidli) ., . 

709 

49,186 

86,394 

7.238 

6.603 

641 

40,776t 

6.223 

1,440 


1,900 

m 

49,1737 

„ vernacular . 

l.UO 

66,011 

82,017 

11,120 

11,879 

1.826 

66,041 

8,S«(I 

. 

182 

182 

9,0 

06,011 

Hl'pcr primary . 

8,728 

100,7.% 

86,327 

18,686 

£3,686 

8,082 

81,680 

17,406 

27 

618 

545 

1,207 

100,738 

Lower . 

02,863 

1,121.900 

868,961 

106,840 

216,668 

64,024 

727.393 

804,361 

37 

»,376 

3,412 

26,736 

1,121,901) 

Girl«‘ achooU 

t,m 

Hil2 

17,840 

6,108 

6,864 

1.227 

S2,039t 

6,440 

8,187 

2,867 

S,l»» 

1,061 

44.1031 

Hchools for speoial nducatiOQ ... 

67 

3.91S 

1,862 

176 

167 

28 

1.635 

1.640 

10 

489 

499 

135 

3,913 

Total ... 

70,129 

l,442,f^1 

409,388 

247,306 

271.2B6 

01,810 

m,mi 

400,2X2 

6,318 

7,024 

14.242 

30,002 

i,4i2.765§ 

FKIVATK JUblllfTIONB. 














Advaiicod . 

2,028 

20,326 

10.046 

78 

802 

86 

U.061 

9,369 




6 

20,326 

Klcnjoritttiy. 

484 

7,018 

1,646 

619 

1.664 

376 

4.C04 

2,297 


45 

45 

667 

7.013 

TftUl 

2,612 

sj.m 

12,191 

597 

1,866 

411 

16,065 

11.666 


46 

45 

673 

27.339 

Gkanp TOTAt 

72,641 

1,470,180 

421,670 

847,908 

\ 

278.162 

61,721 

l,(l04.Sftl| 

420,7«8 

6,318 

7,039 

14,287 

30.675 

l,470,09i§ 


* Keturua of 64 papilt liisve not been furnitbHt. 
t Ditto 13 ditto ditto, 

i DitKi tf ditto dlttu. 

I EzciusiTe of H 6 pi pilo whoM returon have not boeu furuiihed. 

18, Of the pupils in all public institutions, 68 per cent, are Hindus, more 
than 28 per cent. Mahomedans, nearly 1 per cent, Christians, and more than 
2 per cent, aborigines. Of the Hindus at school, 42 per cent, belong to the 
dominant castes, nearly 25 per cent, to the Navasakhs, 27 per cent, to the 
Banias, &c., and more than 6 per cent, to the Domes and other low castes. 

In Arts colleges there are 2,067 of the high castes, against 496 of the 
other castes, or more than 4 to 1. In professional colleges there are 659 
Brahmans, &c., against 136 of the other castes. In high English schools the 
proportion is nearly 3 to 1, in middle English schools about 2 to 1, in 
miodle vernacular about 3 to 2, in upper primary schools about 4 to 5, in 
lower primary about 1 to 2. 
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ouNBBiL 19. The following table shows the social position and occupation of th 
suMMiRY. parents of the pupils:— 

Abstract Return of Occupation of Parents or Guardians of Pupils at Colleges and Sclmh in 
Bengal for the year 1884-85. 
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Total, 
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0()7 
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4SS 

277 

223 

2,178 

114 

SO 

88 

6 


6 $ 



(TnHaionitl „ 

10 
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226 

230 

115 

76 

54 

712 

98 

8 
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122 
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UchooU/or Goneral 
EducatUm. 


















Hoyn' ttchooid— 


















ilitrh English 

340 

5d,272 

S,7([H 

8,627 

8.741 

6.102 

6.476 

4,066 

80.004 

6.192 

B,77S 

2,088 

750 

471 

2,041 

13,817 

53,08 

Midictle M 

7(KI 

46.186 

1,170 

8,848 

6,7i0 

6,974 

8.617 

.3,283 

4,142 

21 ,vs 

6,660 

8,1814 

8.041 

1.378 

1.U5 

2,730 

23^434 

4!).il7St 

„ vfimacubr... 
Upper prinury 

l.IU) 

nii.OU 

i.iao 

2,660 

0.110 

2,«»1 

6,529 

26,900 

8 ,Oi;2 

15,773 

6,731 

2.484 

1.958 

8,))77 


00.011 

2.7M 

100.7W 

S70 

668 

8,716 

0.421 

1.787 

6,664 

39,760 

21,579 

9.962 

73,510 

48,820 

12.341) 

4,040 

4.178 

4,140 

78,58ii 

l‘*0,:38 

Ijower ,1 

(13,8e» 

1.121,600 

8.487 

6.381 

20,226 

64.866 

12,62.3 

182.860 

649,730 

107,219 

4t<.842 

62.848 

42.41)8 

985i561 

1,121,90(1 

Girls’Echooln 

Hchdols for spooial edu- 


‘14.112 

7:w 

3.614 

4.2.14 

3.030 

2,241 

3,526 

17.460 

5,246 

9,388 

4.039 

1.472 

2,302 

2,474 

25,&71 

43,74.5]; 

cation . 

67 

a.ois 

82 

24)0 

383 

Cll 

23t 

380 

1,914 

688 

780 

238 

72 

108 

216 

2,017 

3.918 

Total ... 

70,126 

1,412.841 

11.881 

26.860 

6 l,2.M) 

93,180 

28,694 

63.93!) 

;262,950 

109.331 

7£9.7;i 

I36,9;tl 

60,044 

73,100 

58,004 

1,107.841 

1,442.175$ 

I'KlVAriS iMBIITUTIOWa, 

Advanced ... 

Eltiincuta^ 

S,0':H 

20.S2rt 

181 

m 

472 

2.062 

1,387 

737 

4,801 

1,248 

9,795 

939 

■ 

1,020 

7fil 

1,023 

15,394 

20.320 

484 

7.wi:i 

»? 

24 

130 

28 4 

77 

661 

l.OW 

441 

3,314 

065 

422 

6111 

MH 

Ii;,m 

7.iu;t 

Total 

tMi 

2i.m 

168 

217 

611 

2.346 

1,414 

l,2tW 

6,886 

1,089 

13,109 

1,4!)1 

2,946 

1.822 

1,0*3 

21.265 

27,33!) 

(iJUSD loTAl 

72.041 

1.470.180 

11.662 

20,086 

61,870 

95.535 

30.108 

05,357 

2os,«ie 

111,020 

742,880 

138,435 

(12,092 

74,432 

69,687 

1,189.126 

I.'l09.jl45 


• R(‘tiinis of J8S |iu|>il« have not bnyii funiiahoU, 
t Ditto of ui ditto di'to. 

I Ditto of .%7 ditio ditto. 

§ Exduaiuu of (MM; pupila wIioski rutiiriis havo not been furnished. 


20. Of 2,779 pupils in Arts colleges, only 354 or more than 12 per cent, aro the 
sons of parents having a yearly income of over Rs. 5,000; while the parents of 252 
or 9 per cent, have incomes not exceeding Rs. 200 a month. Two thousand one 
hundred and seventy-throe or 78 per cent, are the sons of middle class parents, 
whoso yearly income ranges from Rs. 200 to Rs. 5,000. This gives a vivid 
idea of the poverty of our college students. In professional colleges 9C or 10 per 
cent, belong to the upper classes, and 712 or 76 per cent, to the middle, while 
122 or 13 per cent, belong to the poorer classes. In high English schools 
the proportion of middle class pupils is 67 per cent., in middle English 
49 per cent., in middle vernacuhir 39 per cent., in upper primaiy 21 per cent., 
in lower primary 11 per cent. Tliese figures speak for themselves, 

21. The number of pujjils in all classes of institutions, aided and 
unaided, is shown in the following table for each division 


ilttk'uUa 

I'W'SMl'incy 
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In Fiiupir 

INHTITVTMNS. 






1» PsiYAis ImiiruiioKs. 


CofhWS. 

Sy(*ondHry 

w'hoolB. 

I'l'imHiy 

ttcImolH. 

Sffficial 

bUliUllU. 

Tofal, 

AdvAnend. 

Elementiry. 

Total. 

Gba.i. TOIAl. 

1SS4. 

1885. 

1884. 

HM. 

1881. 

1886. 

13H1. 

1NS5. 

1834. 

1885. 

1884. 

1885. 

1884. 

1886. 

1884. 

m. 

1884. 


2,525 

144 

445 

!)h 

272 

22 

231 

■ 

"so 

2,351 

160 

431 

82 

220 

22 

218 

■*'35 

14.278 

31.780 

29.804 

18,019 

1J8,2*«6 

iu,m 

16,6i>4 

0.372 

3,458 

4,0811 

13.623 

04,906 

32.987 

13,876 

29,905 

10.270 

15.467 

o.fwa 

3.944 

4,839 

8,975 

137.030 

2l7,:ffl6 

8'>il5 

2]6.5(U 

H'i.lll't 

147.1.12 

88,497 

80,307 

106,899 

10.044 
lUl.lOTi 
224.928 
84.247 
246.94H 
12.3.7)0 
150,75(* 
92.H19 
40,385 
122,071 

<191 

152 

314 

80 

7.3f 

1,112 

574 

15 

♦w 

807 

m 

197 

.370 

161 

678 

5:)«i 

501 

38 

sot 

818 

2(1.472 
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247,8hH 
95.101) 
245,801 
1.34. .'HO 
103,641 
94,834 
«),29B 
110,823 

27,023 

175,417 

268.722 

98.170 

277,811 

134..V1I 

172.932 

99.230 

60,092 

127,100 

2!>1 

968 

1,207 

913 

2.432 

398 

7.i:(H 

24.3 

126 

826 

402 

804 

1,801 

421 

4,074 

50 

10,653 

363 

337 

887 

■45 

380 

1.18 

614 

103 

6,8U 

H33 

1,704 

1,912 

120 

4 . 

1,701 

314 

1,413 

902 

1,563 
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336 
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291 

1,993 

1.047 

1,051 

2,944 

601 

12,9.11 

928 

1,889 

1,837 

6St 
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3,505 

7S5 

6.087 

952 

12,lii0 
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1.148 

20,7(41 

170.115 

249,535 

96,400 

248,897 

154,847 

170,492 

96,812 

42,097 

112,059 

27.564 

lT(i,iiK1 

262.2N7 

135,516 

185.(13^ 

Ra.!)77 

51,101 

138.314 
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13,943 
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14.705 
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10 
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... 

6,102 

6,004 

793 

745 

... 

... 

5,966 

8,409 



... 
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. 

6,855 

0.499 

8,773 

3,709 

102,046 


1,190,592 

1,202,701 

4,.371 

3,913 

1,307,381 

1,448,841 

14,710 

20,320 

10,018 

7,013 

25,228 

27,339 

1,882,009 

1,479,180 
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The falling off in the number of primary school pupils in the Chittagong 
Division is due to the measures taken to exclude patnsalas and maktabs of an 
inferior character. The falling off in special schools in the Chittagong Division 
has been accounted for in a previous paragraph by the transfer of 35 ktfoungs to 
the head of indigenous private institutions. In Chota Nagpore 71 Mission 
and other schools with 1,216 pupils have been transferred to the list of public 
institutions. 

II.—CONTROLLING AGENCIES. 

22. Mr. A. W. Croft took 13 months’ furlough from the 8th of March 
1885, and I was appointed to officiate as Director of Public Instruction. 

23. The following changes took place in the staff of higher inspecting 
officers during the year—Mr. C. B. Clarke left for Assam under the orders 
of the Government of India on the 14th of February, and Baboo Radhika 
Prasanna Mukherji, Assistant Inspector, Presidency Division, was appointed to 
officiate as Inspector of the Presidency Circle: Baboo Jagat Chandra Banerjee 
was appointed to officiate for him as Assistant Inspector. From the beginning 
of the official year until the 9th of October, Dr. Martin was in charge of both 
the Eastern and Raishahye Circles, with Baboo Dina Nath Sen as his Joint- 
Inspector in the Eastern Circle. On the 6th of October Mr. 6. Bellett 
returned from leave, and received charge of the Rajshahye Circle from 
Dr. Martin. Dr. Martin took privilege leave for three months from the 7th of 
November, and Baboo Dina Nath Sen officiated for him. Baboo Brahmo 
Mohun Mallik remained in charge of the Western Circle throughout the year, 
with Baboo Radha Nath Rai as Joint-Inspector in Orissa. Mr. A. M. Nash 
continued to be Inspector of European Schools during the year, and Mr. Lefeuvre 
was temporarily appointed as Assistant Inspector. In February Mr. Bamford 
arrived from England, and took over the duties of Assistant Inspector. 

24. The following table shews the amount of work done by the Inspectors 
of Schools with their Joint and Assistant Insjiectors— 


StaUment of mrk done hy the Inepeclom of Schools and their Assistants dmimj 

the year 1884 - 85 . 

Nahe or orricEK. 

Mr. C. R Clarke, m.a.. Inspector of Schools, Prosideucy Circle (for 
10 months)* 

Bahoo Badhika IVasamia Mukherji, Olliciating Inspector of 
Schools, Presidency Circle (for two months) 

Baboo Badhika Prasanna Mukherji, Assistant lusiicelur of.Sehools, 

Presidency Pirision (for 10 mouths) ... 

Baboo Jagat Cnunder Banerji, Olliciating Assistant Inspector of 
Schools, Presidency llivision (for 25 days) 

Bahoo Bireswar Chakmvarti, Assistant Inspector of Schools, 

ChotaI^agpore ... 

Baboo Brahma Mohan Mullick, Inspector of Schools, Western 
Cirolo 

I)r. C. A. Martin, Inspector of Schools, Bastorn Circle. Also in 
temporary eharae of the Eajshahye Circle from 1st April 18S1 

to 6th October 1884it 

Mr. G. Bellett, m.a.. Inspector of .Schools, Kajshohye Circle, 
from 6th October 1884 to 31st March 1885 

Mr. John vauSomcron Pope, Inspector of Schools, Bchar Circle ... 

Baboo Dina Nath Sen, Joint-Inspector of Soliools, Dacca CireleJ 

Mr. E. li. Ticiy, u.a., Assistant Inspector of Schools, Patna 
Division 

Baboo Mathnra Nath Chiitterji, m.a., Assistant Inspector of 
Schools, Bhagnlporo Division 

Bahoo Badha Nath Boy, Joint-Inspector of Schools, Orissa 
Division 

Mr. A. M. Nash, ii.a.. Inspector of European Schools 

Mr. K. teFcttvro, temporary Assistant Inspector of European' 

Schools, for eight months, from June 1884 

Mr. H. A. BamforL Assistant Inspector of Eurojxian Schools, for 
two months, from February 1885 


Diiyn f»n 

Schools 

inspection. 

VlwU'li. 

38 

25 

23 

46 

oy 

2(X) 

13 

10 

H2 

14S 

130 

142 

161 

200 

131 

116 

1S3 

174 

152 

3 73 

185 

216 

lUO 

17:3 

218 

107 

82 

\ 

0(1 

1 67 

yy 

1<it July to January 1885. 

M l««i>eclor. 
leave of lir. A Martin. 


25. It was poittted out in last year’s report that the work of the Inspector 
of European Schools is of a different kind from that of any other Inspector. It 
was also pointed out that the Presidency Inspector is necessarily mucli more 
confined to head-quarters than the Inspectors of the other circles. During a 


GBfNBBAL 

SUMMA.RT. 


CONTROLLIKO 
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▲GKNCZI8. 


great part of last rear, Mr. Clarke was employed to teach mathematics to the 
higher classes in the jEhresidency College in addition to his other duties. 

As it is impossible for Inspectors to visit every school in situ, primary schools 
arc assembled at ^therings for their inspection. In this way Dr. Martin inspected 
118 primary schools, containing 3,376 pupils, at 30 gatherings. Mr. Bellett 
inspected 46 pathsalas at seven gatherings. Baboo Radha Nath Ray saw in 
this way 372 pathsalas containing 2,783 pupib. Dr. Martin writes that in 
spite of his strict injunctions to Deputy Inspectors to have no more than five 
or six pathsalas assembled at one place, the schools are so numerous in some 

E laces and the desire to show themselves to the Inspectors so great, that he 
as found as many as 12 pathsalas assembled. 

26. The following statement shews the amount of work done by Deputy 
Inspectors during the year— 


Statement of work done by Deputy Inepectore of ScJtooU during the year 1884 - 85 . 


DieTBICTS, 

Days on 
tour. 

Number 
of schools 
visited, 

Visits to 
secondary 
schools. 

Secondary 

SOlWK)!! 
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instiection. 

Bbmabes. 

rUtinlwEfi . 

17fi 

288 

181 

no 


1 llankoont . 

m 

310 

147 

61 

There is an additional Deputy 

BurdvcAQ DivU 1 Bt^erbfaoom . 

166 

167 

76 

88 

luspoctor for secondary 

Eipu .1 Midnanoro . 

1 Hooghly . 

161 

177 

00 

84 

schools in Burdwau, whoie 

149 

218 

117 

107 

work is not nhown In thu 

LHowrftb . 

>36 

224 

8S 

61 

Statement. 

Aven^ for tbe dlYition 

163 

230 

107 

78 


Cftloutta 


187 

6 

40 


r>4<pprgunnah8 . 

Pm.id 0 noy Bivl-] ;;; ;;; 

•• 1 Khulna . ... 

hMoortthodabad . 

2tl 

154 

163 

294 

177 

263 

168 

67 

146 

74 

86 


160 

208 

127 

70 


147 

210 

101 

60 


Avera^ for the division 

167 

442 

109 

80 


TDint^nore. 

j RajNbahyn. 

128 

146 

67 

27 


IHI 

S36 

87 

28 


jujshBbye Divi./ter"’ ;;; ;;; 

1H3 

18.3 

144 

363 

97 

139 

64 

61 



173 

409 

81 

26 

The Deputy Iimpootor was 
on special dut . 

i Darjeeling. 



Wulpigoree. 

104 

176 

85 

22 

Average for tho dtviKion 

161 

£26 

01 

36 


^ Dacca . 

149 

246 

111 

146 


.).c™i)iv«i«n... 

170 

68 

291 

144 

94 

04 

70 

89 


t^Sockerguiige ... . 

14S 

213 

140 

73 


Average for the division ... 

134 

223 

104 

et 


‘'.Imf*'””' “"‘-(Noaffiry 

.(.OommillBli. 

168 

107 

182 

194 

91 

78 

46 

28 


186 

216 

81 

72 


Avenge for the division 

160 

107 

83 

48 


rPatna . 

209 

244 

03 

31 


1 aya . 

IIUI 

111 

73 

34 


1 Hhahabad . 

178 

170 

135 

60 


Patna Division Sarun . 

166 

172 

46 

20 


1 ('hamnsrun .. 

104 

201 

84 

13 


1 Mo?,tUTer|>ore . 

IfrU 

184 

46 

17 


i.Durbhunga. 

198 

176 

61 

40 


Avorago for tho division ... 

168 

177 

60 

!e 


rMonghyr ... ... 

. 

184 

227 

44 

20 


208 

207 

286 

311 

01 

48 

22 

9 


.iMsIdah . 

1C4 

206 

85 

25 


vBonthal Porgunnabs . 

1U0 

139 

28 

10 


Average for the division ... 

186 

23S 

64 

to 


('Cuttack . 

164 

220 

76 

34 


Onaaa Diviaion ...< Pooree .. . 

146 

177 

10 

to 


(.JBalasure . 

146 

167 

70 

«8 


Avorago for the division 

1bi 

101 

65 

t6 


rHasarihagb ... . 

364 

008 

60 

14 


Chota Nsgporei Lobardugga . ... 

144 

S26 

81 

n 


Division ...} Manbhoom . 

174 

£08 

60 

18 


V.8ingbhuom ... ... ... 

214 

638 

M 

3 

k 

Avorage for the division 

196 

4« 

40 

13 



27. The last report states that every Deputy Inspector should be out on tour 
150 days in the year. It will be seen from tne above table that only 11 officers 
fell short of tliis limit, against 18 in the previous year. The Dacca avera^ is 
again lower than that of any other division, ana the average of the Chota 
Nagpore Division is the highest, as in the previous year. Dr. Martin remarks 
tliat Baboo Brajendra Kumar (ifuha, Deputy Inspector of Mymensingh, who 
was only absent from head-quarters for 88 days in 1884-85, and for 70 in the 
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previous year, is an excellent organizer, and sees that the plans wyoh he 
originates are carried out, but has not attended sufficiently to his inspee- * 
tion duties. Dr. Martin does not consider the inspection work of a^ of 
the Deputy Inspectors in the Dacca Division thorou^ly satisfactory, fie is 
inclined to apply a more elaborate test to an inspecting officer’s work than is 
furnished by th.e statistics of the table given above, fie remarks: “ Hitherto 
we have gauged the quality of an inspecting officer’s work princiMlly by the 
number of days spent by him out of head-quarters. I now propose that it should 
be tested by three standards: (l)tho number of days spent on tour, (2) the 
number of schools inspected in situ, and (3) the number of miles travelled as 
compared with the number of schools Hispected. He is of opinion that a 
Deputy Inspector should inspect a school for every ten miles he travels, and that 
he should inspect one primary school for each day’s absence from^ head¬ 
quarters, visiting all the secondary schools of his district.” Tried W this test, 
ho considers that the inspection work done by Baboo Tarak Nath Sen was the 
best in the division. In the Burdwan Division the Deputy Inspectors have been, 
with one exception, moved from one district to another, and therefore the 
above figures do not give a correct idea of the amount of work done by each 
individual officer. If the figures are separated so as to shew the^ personal 
activity of each Deputy Inspector holding a permanent appointment, it will be 
found that Baboo Bhoobun Mohan Neogy heads the list in the Burdwan Division. 
There has been a decided improvement m the Presidency Division. Baboo Jagat 
Chandra Banerjea, who has since retired from the service, displayed last year 
his usual activity. The Officiating Presidency Inspector justly remarks that 
“ he will long be missed by the department which he served so faithfully for 
upwards of thirty years.” In the Rajshahyo Division the Deputy Inspectors 
of Pubna, Rajshahye, and Bograhavo each done very good work, and the work 
of the Deputy Inspector of Rungpore has been well above the required amount. 

The Deputy Inspector of Dinagepore has been in a bad state of health, and was 
absent three months on leave. The Deputy Inspector of Julpigoree, Baboo 
Prabhat Chandra Sen, excuses his inactivity on the ground that travelling in his 
district being accomplished by means more rapid than elsewhere, his quarterly 
inspections are completed rapidly. This excuse docs not seem satisfactory 
to the Inspector or to the Commissioner. In the Chittagong Division the 
Deputy Inspector of Noakholly was only absent 107 days from head-quarters. 

He says that on account of work connected with primary fund operations he 
was unable to devote more of his time to inspection. In the Patna Division 
Moulvi Abdul Rahim, instead of standing last, as he did last year, stands first 
in the number of days spent out of head-quarters. The average for the 
Bhagulpore Division is satisfactory; but Mr. Pope is not satisfied with the 
Deputy Inspector of the Sonthal Pergunnahs. There was^ ^ some shifting of 
Deputy Inspectors in the Patna and Bhagulpore Divisions. The work 
performed by the Deputy Inspector of Hazaribagh is very praiseworthy, 
especially as he appears to have heavy clerical duties in addition to his 
inspecting work. He heads the list, having been 254 days on tour. Next 
to him comes the Deputy Inspector of the 24-Pergunnahs with 221 days. 
The average for the whole of Bengal appears to have been 165 days, against 
156 in the preceding year. , . . , 

28. The inspection of secondary schools is declared to bo the chief duty 
of Deputy Inspectors, but there appears to be in some circles a tendency among 
Deputy Injectors to overgreat neglect of primaiy schools. To obviate this 
tendency. Dr. Martin issued a circular calling on Deputy Inspectors to inspect 
on an average one primary school for each day’s absence from head-quarters. 

To complaints that this would involve less, attention to secondary schools, 

Dr. Martin replied that all he required was such an examination of primary 
schools as would occupy a Deputy Inspector for an hour a day. Mr. Pope 
also complains that Deputy Inspectors are losing touch of primary education 
and leaving it to Sub-Inspectors. With a view to check this evil, he took 
away from the Deputy Inspectors their power of inspecting zillah schools. 
There is a slight failing off this year in the number of secondary schools 
visited in the Presidency, Patna, and Bhagulpore Divisions, while in the C^ta 
Nagpore and Orissa Divisions there is a very considerable increase. The 
average for the whole of Bengal has risen from 72 to 81. The number of 
schoms of all kinds visited has increased in every division but Orissa, where the 
average has fallen from 202 to 191. The Deputy Inspector of Singbhoom 
appears to have visited the largest number of schools, having visited this year 

♦ B 2 
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633, against 435 in 1833-84. Next comes the Deputy Inspector of Hazaribagh 
with 608 schools. The Deputy Inspector of the 24-FergunnahB appears to have 
visited the largest number of secondary schools, viz. 166. Next to him comes 
the Deputy Inspector of Burdwan with 151 schools. The large number 
inspect^ m Shahabad (135) is to be explained, as in the former year, by 
the fact that the Deputy Inspector does not hold central patluala gatherings. 
The very small number of visits recorded for Chumparun is accounted lor 
by Baboo Baldeo Ram having been under suspension for several months, 
and his successor. Baboo Sajjivan Lai, not having taken over charge until 
the 28th September. The smallest number of spools visited was in Qya 
(111). The Deputy Inspector of Mymensingh, in spite of hirfhaving been 
absent from head-quarters for a shorter period than any other Deputy Inspector, 
has managed to inspect 144 schools The number of schools of all kinds 
inspected in the Patna Division is lower than in any other. This was also 
the case last year. 

29. The following table shews the amount of work done by the Sub- 
Inspectors of each district taken together, and the average for each division— 

Statement of teork done ly Sub-Impector» of Schook during tine, yew 1884-85. 


Distbictb. 

Number 

of 

Sub* 

Inspectors. 

Days on 
tour. 

Number 

of 

schools 

visited. 

Schools 

iiitder 

nspeotion. 

Beuabks. 

Jiv,rdv)(m IHvision. 






JIurrtwan . 

Bankoom . 

Jteerbhoom . 

Hidnanore . 

Hoofrbly . 

Howrah .. . 

5 

S 

fl 

10 

6» 

at 

1,101 

m 

610 

2,017 

l.HIA 

472 

2,038 

1,874 

638 

4,680 

$,H44 

870 

1,678 

1,020 

88 

4.200 

1,715 

848 

* Including education clerk, 
t Ditto ditto. 

Arftftge (or the divlKion~20 officers 


211 

440 

370 


Vr^sidenev JKmtion. 





, 

84>Pnn(unnahs. 

I>Iuddoa .. .. 

Jpfisore . 

Khulna . 

Uoorshedabftd. 

9 

6 

6 

4 

4 

$.082 

1.325 

1.100 

888 

08.S 

5.871 
S.6M 
8,BH7 
1,782 

1.872 

1,721 

H20 

1,218 

9R8 

660 

Including one Municipal Bub- 
Inspector. 

Average for the division—2d officers 


221 

443 

185 


Bajahahye Bhiaion, 

Dinscepore . 

Bajshabyo . 

Bungftore .. 

l*ubna . . 

Bofrra . 

D&rjMilinK . 

Julp^iree . 

6 

4t 

S 

4 

8§ 

1 

ail 

1.901 

«6l 

1,062 

869 

309 

128 

678 

2,630 

1.116 

1,176 

1,378 

781 

lOS 

725 

646 

609 

032 

BH4 

508 

30 

24l 

X Including education clerk. 

§ Ditto ditto, 

1! Ditto ditto. 

Average (or the division—25 officers 


203 

315 

154 


Dacca Divigiott, 

Dacca . 

Furreedpore . 

Myrnensingh . 

Burteaul . 

6 

4 

6 

6 

1,727 

052 

864 

1,310 

2,448 

l.SSl 

1,160 

1,404 

8,000 

2.604 

4,61*3 

8.188 


Average for the division—to officers 


24S 

317 

074 


Chiftagong Diviaion. 

Chittagong . 

Boakholly . 

Tipperah ... ... ... . 

Ohittagong HiU Tracts % . 

S 

a 

4 

1 

4fi7 

606 

886 

m 

681 

1,.36Y 

1,457 

78 

902 

1,6W 

2,796 

52 

^ Including Kyoungs in the 
Chittagong district. 

Average for the division—10 ofRcto* 


220 

848 

844 


Patna Diviiion» 

pAtna ... 

Sfinhabad . 

Sanin .. 

Chumnaran . 

MuButrcrpoie 

Durhbuoga .. . 

S 

4 

4 

4 

8 

* 

a 

&41 

887 

771 

002 

303 

867 

648** 

1.084 

l,4-.l 

1,550 

578 

1.487 

],890 

8,169 

1.88$ 

1,461 

1,616 

1,888 

1,76$ 

1,364 

** Bxolnding indigenous 

schools. 

Avenge (or the diviRion—24 offloers 


208 

870 

604 


jBhagvIpore JHtiiaion, 

Monghyn* . 

fibagiiinore . 

Purnmn . 

Maldah .. 

SoQthal .. 

8 

4 

4 

tt 

6 

eio 

Ma 

845 

404 

1,105 

1.801 

1,350 

1.0L2 

918 

1,368 

2,681 

1.175 

498 

97$ 

tt Including ednoetinn slsrk. 

Average for thedivision—to officers 


]ft5 

346 

878 


Oriaaa Diviaion. 

Onttack . 

POOtVM . »• 

Balaiore . 

Orissa Tributaiy Mebats .. 

6 

2 

2 

6 

1,088 

481 

567 

1,834 

8,925 

695 

1.071 

1,097 

4,73$ 

$.505 

$.295 

i.m 


Average for the diviaion—14 offloers ... 


247 

488 

768 


Ckota Ndgpore Division, 

Haearibagh .. t.. 

liohardugga .. . 

Vanbhpoiu . 

tiingbbuom . .. 

aiiii 

2 

840 

690 

617 

482 

988 

1,727 

997 

1.289 

883 

878 

494 

303 

U InoludlaR eduwtioa el«rk - 
55 Ditto ditto. 

111! Ditto ditto. 

Average for the division—SI officers 


$10 

410 

129 
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30. ^ The number of days travelled this year by Sub-Inspectors is above 
the required limit of 200 in every division except Bhagulpore. The average 
for the whole of Bengal is 215 days, a^nst 204 in the previous year. The 
average for the Orissa and Dacca Divisions is the highest, as was also the case 
last year. The average for the Bhagulpore division has been reduced by the 
low average of the Sonthal Pergunnahs, and this has been brought down by 
the small amount of work done by Baboo Baroda Prosad Sarkar, Sub- 
Inspector of Dumka, and the two Sonthal Sub-Inspectors Kanhai Majhi and 
John Chand Roy. The last named two ofiScers were appointed in the latter 
part of the year, and the insufficiency of their work is therefore satisfactorily 
explained. Dr. Martin has applied the three tests mentioned in a previous 
paragraph to the work of all the Sub-Inspectors in the Dacca and Furreedpore 
districts, and pronounces the result satisfactory. With the work of the other 
two districts he is not so well pleased. Jessore is the only district in the 
Presidency Division where the-average falls short of the prescribed minimum. 
In the 24-Pergunnah8 the work of the Sub-Inspector of the Suburbs of Calcutta 
paid by the municipality was below the mark. There has been a decided 
improvement in Burdwan, which the Inspector attributes to the rules laid 
down last year. But the Inspector justly remarks that the work and activity 
of Sub-Inspectors cannot be judged solely by the number of days spent out of 
head-quarters nor by the number of schools visited in situ. In order to form a 
just estimate, of the work of any inspecting officer, we must know whether ho 
18 in the habit of examining schools carefully and minutely, or in a perfunctory 
manner. In the Chittagong district the kyoung examiner works for six months as 
a Sub-Inspector. The kyoungs lie far apart, and the country through which he 
has to travel is very difficult. In Rajshahye Mr. Bellott is satisfied with the tours 
of all the Sub-Inspectors, except Baboo Krishna Lai Sanyal of Pubna, who was 
absent from head-quarters for only 183 days in the year, and Baboo Jadu Nath 
Cliakravarti who only travelled for 164 days. The Chota Nagpore Sub-Inspectors 
appear to have done well. Among them Baboo KaUkananda Mookerjee of 
Dhalbhoom is singled out for special commendation. 

31. The number of visits paid to schools in situ is highest in the Burdwan 
Division, where an average of 449 visits for each Sub-Inspector has been 
attained. Next come the Presidency and Orissa Divisions with 443 and 428 
respectively. The average is lowest in the Rajshahye Division. It has 
already been stated that Mr. Bollett is not satisfied with Baboo Krishna Lai 
Sanyal of Pubna, who only visited 207 schools in 183 days, and Baboo Jadu Nath 
Chakravarti, who paid only 113 visits in situ\ but the inactivity of this latter 
officer is ascribed to bad health. Baboo Tarini Charan Mookerjee of Rungpore 
is said to pay too much attention to middle schools, and to neglect his primary 
schools. The schools in the Dinagepore district are scattered and backward, and 
yet Baboo Krishna Gopal Chatterjee visited 650 schools in 265 days. Mr. Bellett 
considers the visits too numerous for the time. The largest number of visits in 
the Burdwan Division was paid by Baboo Rasik Lai Bhaduri, Sub-Inspector of 
Kutwa, in Burdwan. In the Presidency Division Baboo Arun Chandra Ganguli, 
Sub-Inspector of Kandi, in Moorshedabad, paid 742 visits in '268 days. This 
figure seems almost too high, considering the number of days during which he 
was on tour. The average for the Chota Nagpore Division is satisfactory, 
when it is taken into consideration that the province is hilly and sparsely 
populated. The average for the Dacca Division has risen from 266 to 317 
and for the Chittagong Division from 244 to 348. Mr. Pope does not consider 
the number of visits paid in the Sonthal Pergunnahs satisfactory. He is of 
opinion that the Deputy Inspector is principally to blame for this, as he should 
have kept his Sub-Inspectors better up to the mark. In Orissa tlie Sub-Inspector 
of Jajpur, Baboo Ragnunatb Ghose, is returned as having visited 997 schools in 
situ in 236 days. Mr. Croft’s remarks in last year’s report seem applicable to 
this case. His inspection of the schools he visited cannot have been of a very 
thorough character. 

32. Ilf the Presidency Division 127 chief gurus paid 7,843 visits to sub- 
pathsalas. In Calcutta, two inspecting pundits paid 1,034 visits to primary 
schools. There are no chief gurus in the 24-Pergunnahs, Nuddea, and 
Moorshedabad, but arrangements are in progress in ail these districts for a more 
or less complete adoption of the chief-guru system. In the Burdwan Division 
the 35 inspecting pundits and 306 chief gurus paid 45,587 visits to the rural 
pathsalas. In the Bhagulpore division 343 chief ^rus paid 61,481 visits to 
schools, against 70,879 visits paid last year. The decline took plac4' in 
the Bhagulpore and Monghyr districts. In the Patna Division 420 chief 
gurus paid 109,058 visits. In the Orissa Division 95 inspecting pundits paid 
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58,092 vifflta. In Pooree 10 inspecting absdhans or chief gurus paid 1,926 visits. 
The Joint-Inspector remarks that the services of the abadhans woidd long ago 
have been dispensed with but for want of funds. In the Dacca district 13 inspect¬ 
ing pundits paid 6,784 visits. In Furreedpore five inspecting pundits paid 1,654 
visits, and for the last three months 113 chief gurus were employed, who paid 
5,143 visits. In Backergunge 83 chief gurus were replaced after six months 
by 29 inspecting pimdits, as the villagers complained that the chief giirus neg¬ 
lected their own pathsalas. In all 16,222 visits were paid. In Mymensingh 
five inspecting pundits and 160 chief gurus were employed. The inspecting 
pundits paid 2,770 visits to schools in situ, and the chief gurus paid 58,674 visits. 

33. In.last year’s report Mr. Croft remarked that inspecting pundits are 

a more expensive agency than chief gurus, and gave other reasons for 
looking to the multiplication of chief gurus rather than of inspecting pundits 
for the continued extension of our subordinate inspecting agency. At the 
same time he remarks that he certainly would not interfere with inspecting 
pundits in any district in which they are found to work well. In the present 
year the question of the comparative merits of these officers has been raised 
by Mr. Pope, who writes as follows of the chief guru system—“ This system 
has had a fair trial, and it is time now to replace it by the inspecting pundit 
system. ♦ » *_ 'J'Jjq chief guru system is a system that works 

well enough as long as the chief gurus remain in their primitive stage, which is 
one of comparative ignorance and consequent loss of efficiency. As soon as 
he passes—and he is made to do so for the sake of efficiency—the upper 
or middle scholarship examination, he wants higher wages, and the system 
breaks down. The chief gums as a body are doing very little to improve 
primary education: they do not know how to. It is a rule that every chief 
guru’s pathsala shall be an upper primary one; but many of the gurus have 
not passed, and cannot pass, the upper primary examination. The result 
is that the inspection of other upper primary schools is a farce, and a 
large number of schools are classod as upper primary that are not even good 
lower primary. The appointment of a smaller number of men in each district 
whose whole time and not only Sundays shall be spent in inspection; men of 
higher attainments on a consolidated pay of lis. 20, i.e. Rs. 15 salary and 
Ks. 6 travelling allowance, and with a definite sphere of work, will vastly 
improve and spread primary education. 

“ 1 might add that the chief guru system opens the door to many mal¬ 
practices.” 

34. I have thought it desirable to give this prominence to Mr. Pope’s 
views, as they seem to harmonize with the experience of some districts in other 
circles. At the same time 1 suppose that henceforth district boards will have in 
their hands the control of the lower inspecting agency, and will appoint chief 
gurus or inspecting pundits, and fix their salaries according to their own judg¬ 
ment. It is therefore too late to think of adopting any uniform system for 
the whole of Behar, as Mr. Pope seems to recommend, even if it were in 
itself desirable. Otherwise I might remark that it seems difficult to get over 
Mr. Croft’s objection that an inspecting pundit is after all but an inferior kind 
of Sub-Inspector, and that his salary is not largo enough to put him out of the 
reach of temptation. There is no reason to suppose that malpractices are con¬ 
fined to the chief guru agency. As long as officers are insufficiently remu¬ 
nerated, it is useless to expect from them a high standard of virtue. It has 
been found nocessaiy to raise the pay of third ^ade Sub-Inspectors in 
accordance with the suggestion in last year’s report. The suggested appoint¬ 
ment of 80 additional Sub-Inspectors has not been carried out this year for 
financial reasons, though additional Sub-Inspectors are much,required, notably 
in tho Chittagong district, where the Commissioner remarks that two Sub- 
Inspectors are simply lost, in Orissa, and in Chota Nagporo. 

35. The functions of District Educational Committees were defined in 
last year’s report. The largest number of meetings held in th^Presidency 
Division was held by the District Committee of Moor8hedabad*which met 
four times. The Jessoro Committee of 25 members met three times, with an 
average attendance of six members, to consider matters relating to primary 
education, and the management of the zillah school and hostels. The Midna- 
pore Committee held two meetings of 11 members to consider principally 
the affairs of the zillali school. The Bankoora Committee met four times on 
business of a similar nature. The largest number of meetings held in Orissa 
was six at Balasore. In Chota Nagpore the Manbhoom Committee met 11 
times. The Singbhoom Committee met seven times, but bad the largest 
number of members present. In the Bhagulpore Division the number of 
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meetings hdd varied from five in Mon^hyt to one in Purneah and the Sonthal 
Pexgun&ahs. At Shahabad the District Committee met four times; at Chum* 
paran three times, but with an average attendance of nine out of 16 members. 
Mr. Pope remarks: “ It does not appear that the Committees have troubled 

themselves too much about education, I doubt whether the majority of the 
members have much personal acquaintance with primary education or 
knowledge of the interior of the district for which they form the Committee. 
With the fevt exceptions of men who have this knowledge, and who add to 
it an interest in education, the members as a rule leave the work to be done 
by the Vice-President and the Deputy Inspector, who, after all, are the best 
authorities on the subject.” In Dacca one meeting was held, in Furreedpore 
three, in Backergunge three, and in Mymensingh two. At Backergunge the 
average number of members present was 10 out of 19; at Mymensingh three 
out of 13. Dr. Martin is of opinion that the “non-official members of the 
District Education Committees do not take much interest in educational 
matters.” It is to be hoped that the District and Local Boards appointed 
under the Local Self-Government Act, which will apparently have much more 
extensive powers, in respect of primary education at any rate, will exhibit 
more enthusiasm. 

IIT.—UNIVEESITY EDUCATION. 

36. The number of Government Colleges was thirteen—the same as in 
the preceding year. The aided colleges were five, as in the preceding year. No 
alteration has taken place in the grade of these institutions. The unaided colleges 
are now seven in number, as the Jagannath College, Dacca, has been affiliated to 
tho University up to the standard of the F.A. Examination, with effect from 
the Ist of April 1883. The designation of the Presidency Institution has been 
changed, and it is now called the Eipon College. This college has been affili¬ 
ated to the University up to the B. A. standard, with effect from the 1st of June 
1885. For the purpose of this report it must therefore be considered as a 
second grade college. I’ho first grade unaided colleges are therefore the 
Metropolitan Institution, the City College, and the Calcutta Martinihre: the 
remaining four colleges teach up to the F.A. standard only. 

37. The following statement gives the usual information with regard to 
attendance and expenditure— 

Btate^nent of attendance in Colleger for general education. 



fa) luoliMtvft of 23 atudent* •todyiog lor the Sanskrit title ezamioation. 

(6) IMtto 88 ditto ditto ditto. 

(ci liitto m ditto ditto ditto. 

la\ Ditto le ditto ditto ditto. 

38. From these figmes it would appear that there is a decrease of 47 ^ 
students in the Arts coll(|ge8. But this decrease is probably only nom in al. 
It is mainly due to tbe change in the date of the University examinations. 


COKtROTXIKO 

AOSKCISS. 


UNIVERBITT 

BDUOATION. 
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The regulations of the Unirersity require that, in order to be admitted to the 
F.A. and B.A. examinations, a student should read two years in an affiliated 
college. It was accordingly found on the Slat of December 1884 that ihe 
majority of the second and fourth year students in Government Colleges had com¬ 
pleted the required period of attendance, and it was not considered fair to make 
them pay fees for the three following months of 1885. This explains to a great 
extent the decrease of 265 students in Government Colleges. It must, however, 
be observed that the Principal of the Patna College retained the names of some 
students on the books after they had left the college. This appears to have 
been done at Midnapore also. The Principal of the Krislmaghur College gives 
the figures as they stood on the -Slst of December. The figure 141 of the 
Hooghly College is nominal, as it includes students who had left the college 
after completing the two years’ course. The mere fact that the number of 
students on the rolls of the Presidency College on the Slst of December 1884 
was 325, while the number on the rolls at the end of the year under report was 
204, shows that the explanation given above is satisfactory. It is possible that 
the holding of the supplementary examination in May 1884 has to a certain 
extent reduced the strength of the Arts colleges. It may safely be assumed that 
of the 334 candidates who passed the F.A. and of the 62 who passed the B.A. 
examination, many would otherwise have joined the colleges for a course of six 
months’ reading. But on the other hand it is known that some of the candidates 
who passed the F.A. supplementary examination in June have joined affiliated 
colleges with the view of continuing their studios up to the B.A. examination. 

39. Taking the figures as they stand, it appears that there is a decrease 
of 265 students in Government Colleges, against an increase of 164 in aided 
and 54 in unaided colleges. The only Governnioiit Colleges in which there is 
any increase are the Berhamporo College, the Midnapore College, the Hooghly 
College and the Botlmne School. Among the aided colleges the General Assem¬ 
bly’s institution has recovered from its temporary depression, and bids fair to 
regain some of its old po 2 )ularity. Its numbers have risen from 165 to 174, 
A slight increase has taken place in all the remaining colleges, except the 
Doveton, which has lost one student. The unaided colleges still continue to 
advance, and the Jagannath College has already 48 students. The Metropolitan 
Institution still remains at the head of the list with its .508 students, against 
500 in the preceding year. In the Martiniere a large decrease seems to have 
taken place, and there is a slight falling oif in the Maharajah’s College, Burdwau, 
and the Albert College. 

40. The following table shews the distribution of college students at the 
end of the year 1884-85— 


Siatement shtm'ing the t/isMbution of the students attending iiie Colleges for general edueation 

during the year 1884-85. 


NaUI;: of COI.LifG£. 


Hrosidtmi’y Collogo . 

SutiMkrit 

Hooghly . 

l>Kt‘ca . 

Knshtmghiir ,, 

Itorliauiporv . 

’ . 

KMveu.shaw ,, (Cut(uck). 

HajtJmhyo „ . 

MidmviMire ,, 

Chittagong ,, . 

Ht'ihuno School (Coilugo IXipartmeut).. 

Calcutta iladritaah (ditto) 

Total 


General AHMmbly'a Cullego 
Fret* Church „ 

Bi. Xiivter’s „ 

DoveUm ,, 

Londou Miualoxv (Bh 


Tot&l 


La Martinicro 
Mati'opolltan InstituhoTi ... 
City Oolhrgo .. 

MiUiurujali’a t.’ollogu, Burdwnn 

Albert College . 

Kipon ,, . 

JaganDaih ,, Ducaa ... 


Total 

OlUVD TOTAl. 


Fir»(.-year. 

Bocond«ycar. 

Third-year. 

Fourth-year. 

M.A. 

Tohiil 

61 

11 

61 

7» 

21 

)U 

74 

7 

S« 

16 

14 

16 

33 

.1 

38 

10 

10 

12 

612 

11 

8 

K 

73 

9 

31 

OL 

6 

‘ *32 

6 

21 

... 

17 

* { 
IR 

3 

7 

16 

3 

. > 

20 

For M. A. 0 

„ S«UB. title 19 

1 

1 

1 

. 

804 

j 62 

141 

14ii 

43 

91 

174 

2U 

67 

88 

83 

6 

16 

4i06 

Wi 

237 

64 

48 

949 

42 

45 

122 

60 

0 

374 


61 

09 

44 


2K9 

64 


26 

14 

4 

196 

20 

11 

11 

4 


46 

90 

23 

12 

6 


70 

246 

290 

206 

123 

IS 

877 






- 

4 




•11 

4 

166 

i31 

140 

74 

B 

m 

71 

64 

66 



va 

<1L 

86 




91 

22 

12 




S4 

62 



. , 


82 

32 

le 




46 

438 

280 

200 

74 

B 

966 

1.088 

661 

703 

261 

66 

8.779 
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41. The following statement shews the ezpenditure in colleffes roceivinc 
grants from the State—; 


ItKIVBKSlTT 

EDUCATION. 


Statement of expenditure in Colhges for general education. 


OOU.SSB1-OESBBAI,. 

§2 

q 

&- . 
■Sis 

Ss,i 

j|5S5 

1 

s 

o 

ll 

i 

1 

SxPBirSITVBE lit 18B1-BS 

C08T PBE ABHttM POE EACH 
STUPEET* 

From State 
hinds. 

Prom foo8, 
&c. 

Total, 

Prom State 
funds. 

From feoa, 

Ac, 

Total. 





Ks. 

Ks. 

3U. 

UK. A. r. 

Ea. A. V. 


Oovemnent-^ 










Preii(l«Dcy College . 

804 

804 

854 

1,01,138 

42.605 

l.<1.8,833 

3.32 n 0 

140 7 1 

473 2 1 

Hniiskrit »• . 

ft2 

62 

44 

80,961 

1,108 

22,149 

402 14 5t 

23 0 74 

425 16 1 

Uoojthly ,. . 

U1 

1*3 

112 

42,814 

ii.442 


2115 .3 8 

66 0 5 

.961 3 8 

Diboca ?» ... ••• 

149 

1SR 

1<57 

80,107 

]5.<17d 

41,8.36 

199 2 It 

B3 6 

222 8 6 

KUbnaghur ,• 

43 

48 

40 

14.64S 

4.1H7 

18.7.35 

30,3 1 4 

67 3 8 

300 5 0 

Itorhampore » . 

81 

20 

88 

11.850 

1.670 

13,520 

408 9 11 

67 9 4 

466 3 3 

Patna „ 

174 

181 

165 

.3H,H3!4 

12.002 

60,.S41 

214 0 3 

66 4 11 

280 14 2 

Raventhaw (Cutta<3k) 

20 

32 

87 

14.504 

2,Sh0 

17,090 

1.53 4 0 

81) 13 0 

6.94 1 0 

Bajoliahyn . 

fl7 


70 

9,m 

14,151 

8.3.480 

107 5 4 

162 10 6 

260 IS 0 

Midnapore .. . 

24 

20 

10 

ns 

4.377 

5,30i) 

46 2 6 

218 13 7 

2<I5 0 0 

CIlittBKong _ .. ... 

22 

22 

81 

3,351 

1,083 

4.4.14 

152 5 1 

10 .9 7 

sol 6 H 

Retbune 8eliool (Oolloge 

U 

6 

6 

8.200 

294 

3,554 

652 0 0 

68 12 9 

710 12 0 

classes}. 










Calctttia . 

15 

10 

14 

16,740 

412 

17.152 

033 10 n 

2110 11 

03.5 6 10 

Total 

940 

1 130 

m 

3,03,813 

1,00,776 

4.13,680 

208 13 9 

07 2 4 

360 0 1 











General Assembly's Collego ... 

874 

240 

107 

0,800 

40.2KS 

'16.688 

26 4 0 

167 13 10 

liVl X IQ 

Free Church „ 

2H0 

2'H» 

197 

0.000 

27,4HH 

3|.,u8o 

24 13 0 

10.9 4 n 

128 1 U 

Bt. Xnvicr'8 n 

198 

I4rt 

138 

4.200 

28,970 

33.170 

8S 12 3 

198 6 0 

227 3 0 

Doveton M M. 

40 

40 

44 

2,800 

:),808 

0,608 

67 2 3 

78 16 0 

1.90 1 .9 

London Mission „ 

70 

60 

48 

3,<100 

11,482 

16,482 

45 7 3 

IH9 1 11 

234 0 2 

Bhowmuporij. 










Total ... 

H77 

707 

BH8 

28,000 

1,13,088 

1.3.5,1189 

20 13 R 

J47 7 1 

177 4 9 

GlUHD TOTAL 

1,823 

1,897 

1,557 

3.26,713 

8,22,801 

6,19,677 

172 .3 7 

117 7 0 

280 11 


* Found by dividiuK tbo expenditure by tho avorago monthly roil number* 


42. The total expenditure upon Government and aided colleges continues 
to advance. In 1883-84 it was Rs. 5,13,877. In 1884-85 it amounted to 
Rs. 5,49,577, of which Rs. 3,26,713 were Government expenditure, and 
Rs. 2,22,864 were derived from fees, fines, «Sbc. The corresponding figures in 
tlie previous year were Rs. 2,87,614 from Government, and Rs. 2,26,263 from 
other sources. In other words. Government expenditure has increased by 
Rs. 39,099, and the contributions from private sources have decreased by 
Ks 3,399. In Government Colleges the Government expenditure has advanced 
from Rs. 2,65,413 to Rs. 3,03,813—an increase of Ks. 38,400—and the contribu¬ 
tion from private sources has diminished from Rs. 1,17,222 to Rs. 1,09,776— 
a loss of Rs. 7,446. The large advance in the expenditure from State funds on 
Government Colleges is due mainly to the falling off of fees during the months of 
January, February, and March. I’hore is a considerable reduction of charges 
at Krishnaghur and Midnapore, and a slight reduction at Dacca and Chittagong. 
There is an increase of Rs. 700 in Government expenditure on aided colleges, 
due to the revision of the grants to aided colleges made in July 1884, by which 
the grants to the Free Church Institution and tho Doveton College were 
increased, and the grant to tho General Assembly’s College diminished; but on 
tho other hand the income from private sources has increased by Rs. 4,046. 

43. The total annual cost of each student, estimated by dividing the 
expenditure by the average monthly roll number, has increased in Government 
Colleges from Ks. 337 to Rs. 366. Tho State contribution has risen from 
Rs. 234 to Rs. 269, and tho contribution from private sources has diminished 
from Rs. 103 to Rs. 97. In aided colleges the total cost has risen from Rs. 157 
to Rs. 177, the cost to tho State being Rs. 30 instead of Rs, 27, and tho contri¬ 
bution from private sources Ks. 147, against Rs. 130 in the previous year. Tho 
increase in the Presidency College (from Rs. 270 to Rs. 332) is explained 
partly by the higher salary of the Principal and the entertainment of an addi¬ 
tional Professor of Physical Science, and partly by tho decrease in the average 
roll number. In addition to this it must be borne in mind that one-third share of 
the office establishment, the contingent and tho book allowances hitherto borne 
by the Law Department, have been transferred to the General Department. 
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The incresso in the Sanskrit College (from Bs. 350 to Rs. 402) is due to a 
decrease in the roll number. The average roll number of the Dacca College 
has been reduced from 230 to 188 owing to the affiliation of the Jagannath 
College, and consequently the cost to Government of each student has risen 
from Rs. 114 to Rs. 139. The increase in the Hooghly College from Rs. 274 
to Rs. 295 is to be accounted for by the increments of the Professors 
and the addition of Mr. Fisher’s salary. At Krishnaghur the cost of each pupil 
to Government has again declined, having been reduced from Rs. 441 to Rs. 303. 
At Berhampore the average roll number has again diminished and the cost of 
each student to the State has increased from Rs. 362 to Rs. 408. The Principal 
accounts for this by the fact that scholarship-holders, of whom there 
is a larger number than there has been for five or six years, paid no fees for 
the first throe months of the year 1885. At Patna there is a slight increase 
from Rs. 207 to Rs. 214 in the cost to Government, though the total cost of 
educating each student is slightly less than in the previous year. The 
increased cost to Government is due to the salaries of Professors Parry and 
Mowat. The Principal is of opinion that it will be diminished by the 
transfer of Mr. Mowat to Hooghly. 

The cost to (lovernment of each student in the Ravenshaw College, 
Cuttack, has risen from Rs. 387 to Rs. 453. This is duo to the falling off in 
fees, to the annual increments of the professorial staff, and the temporary 
appointment of a Lecturer on Physiology at Rs. 70 per mensem. There is a 
small increase at Rajshabyo from Rs. 106 to Rs. 107. The cost at Midnapore 
has been reduced from Rs. 178 to Rs. 46. This is due to the reductions made in 
the staff of the college by the Director. The Chittagong College again shews 
a decrease from Us. 196 to Rs. 152. The cost of each student in the Bethune 
College classes has fallen from Rs. 780 to Rs. 652. 

The cost to Government of each pupil in the College classes of the 
Calcutta Madrasah is Rs. 933. Passing on to the aided colleges, we find that the 
General A-ssembly’s College shews a cost of Rs. 26 for each pupil, against Rs. 22 
in the preceding year, whi(;h may be accounted for by the fact that the average 
roll number has decreased to 240 from 320. The cost has also risen in the Free 
Church College from Rs. 19 to Rs. 24, the average roll number having gone 
down from 281 to 260, and the grant having been raised from Rs. 5,400 
to Rs. 6,600. St. Xavier’s College sliews a decrease from Rs. 32 to Rs. 28, and 
the London Mission College, Bhowaniporo, from Rs. 58 to Rs. 45 ; while in 
the Doveton College the cost to the State of each pupil has risen fi-om Rs. 40 
to Rs. 57. 

44. University Examinations. —The ordinary Entrance, F.A., and B.A. 
examinations were not held during the year under report, as the University had 
decided to postpone them to April. The only Arts examinations therefore 
to be noticed are tho supplementary F.A. and B.A. examinations. These were 
held in May 1884, in order, as was mentioned in hist report, to give unsuccess¬ 
ful candidates at tho First Arts and B.A. examinations of 1883-84 a further 
chance under the old standards. Owing to the postponement of the University 
examinations, tho senior and graduate scholarships were not awarded. 

45. Fir.st Examination in Arts. —The following table gives the detailed 
results of the supplementary F.A. examination held in May 1884— 

Supplementary First Arts Examination, 1884 . 


NiniBBa PASIRD IB THE— 



Cflndulfvtfis 

'First 

Second 

Third 

TotiU. 

31 

ovemment — 
I’reBidency 

College 

exHimuod. 

... 49 

diviEiou. 

1 

divistoD. 

22 

divisioD, 

* 8 

Sanskrit 


... 9 

... 

3 

... 

3 

Hooghly 


... 28 

2 

9 

11 

22 

Dacca 


... 76 

... 

14 

23 

37 

Krishnaghur 


... 8 

... 

1 

2 

3 

Berhampore 


8 


2 

3 

5 

Patna 


... so 

• M 

12 

8 

20 

Ravenshaw 

,, (Cuttack) 

... '3 


3 

... 

8 

Bajahahye 

... 8 

... 

3 

4 

7 

Midnapore 


... 3 

... 

... 

1 

1 

Chittagong 

il ••• 

... 4 


3 

... 

3 


Total 

... 222 

3 

72 

60 

13S 
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ColtEaEI. 


Candidatei 

first 

Second 

Tliird 

TobO.' 



«i»mlaed. 

division. 


ditition. 


Aided— 







General Assembly’s 

College 

... 91 


12 

26 

37 

Free Church 

• » 

... 64 

MAJ 

10 

16 

25 

St. Xarier’s 

it 

... 19 

1 

3 

3 

7 

DoToton 


... 16 

... 

7 

6 

13 

London Mission 

„ (Bhowanipore) 7 


4 


4 

St. Paul'H School, JDarieelinir 

... 3 

1 

2 


3 

Free Church I^orma] 

i School 

... 1 

... 

1 


1 


Total 

... 201 

2 

39 

49 

90 


Unaided— 

Mntroixilitan 

College 

... 64 


10 

9 

18 

City 

it •• 

... 26 

... 

4 

6 

9 

Albert 

M ••• 

... 15 

1 

6 

... 

7 

Maharajah's 

„ (Burdwan) 

... 19 

1 

6 

C 

12 

Seramporo 

if ••• 

... 4 


2 

2 

4 


Total 

... 128 

2 

27 

21 

60 

Teachers 


... 36 


6 

8 

ID 


Geano total 

... 687 

8 

144 

138 

290 


46. An analysis of the - above table shews that Government Colleges 
passed 60 per cent, of their candidates, aided colleges 44 per cent., and unaided 
colleges 39 per cent. Assuming that all the candidates who appeared for the 
Bupplemontary examination had appeared at the previous examination in the 
colcl weather, we find that out of a total of 607 candidates who wont up for the 
F.A. examination of 1883 from Government Colleges, 395, or 78 per cent., 
eventually passed : out of 442 candidates who went up from aided colleges, 284, 
or 64 per cent., passed ; and out of 280 who went up for the same examination 
from unaided colleges, 177, or 63 per cent, passed. 

In 1882 Government Colleges passed 42 per cent, and in 1881 45 per cent. 
In the same years aided colleges passed 28 per cent, and 26 per cent., and unaided 
colleges 27 pfer cent, and 29 per cent. It is clear that the supplementary 
examination of 1884 increased very considerably the percentage of passed 
candidates for 1883. But it must be remembered that, if the University had 
not instituted this examination, unsuccessful candidates would have had to 
take up in 1885 a wholly now set of subjects, which would have been felt as 
a great hardship. Taking the results of the two examinations together (on 
the pretty safe assumption that the candidates who appeared at the supplementary 
examination in May had before appeared in December), we find that the 
Presidency College passed 97 out of 126, or 77 per cent. The Metropolitan 
College passed 80 out of 136, or nearly 59 per cent. The Rajshahye College 
appears to have passed 29 out of 30, or 97 per cent. The Free Church Normal 
School passed throe out of four in December 188{h which was spoken of in last 
year’s report as a highly gratifying result, and m May 1884 the candidate 
who failed appeared and passed. The percentage of passed candidates from 
the Berhampore College has been much raised by the supplementary examina¬ 
tion, as 75 per cent., instead of 44 per cent., have passeu. The Albert College 
only passed five in December 1883, but at the supplementary examination seven 
passed, making altogether a percentage of 62 instead of 22. The percentage 
of tiie City College is raised to 63. But the Burdwan Maharujah’s College 
succeeded in passing 12 students at the supplementary examination, therefy 
raising its percentage to 74. The percentage of the Ravenshaw College stands 
higher even than that of Rajshahye, as it passed all its candidates. The same 
feat was achieved by the Seramporo among unaided colleges. 

The number of students passing in the first division at the supplementary 
examination is unimportant, being only eight for the whole of Bengal. This 
was of course to be expected, as, with tne exception of a few who may have been 
handicapped by illness or other untoward circumstances, the Sliie of the Bengal 
students could not have failed to be successful at the examination held in 
December. 
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47. The following table shews the religion of the candidates who 
appeared at the supplementary First Arts examination of 1884— 


Firtt Arts Examination, 1884. 


NUMBBB PiBSSn IN TttH— 



Number of 
cttudidates. 

t'irst 

divuuon. 

fl«*r*ond 

division. 

Till’d 

division. 

Total. 

Hindus ... 

532 

6 

127 

129 

262 

Mnlinmedans 

... 20 


4 

4 

8 

Cbnstiaus ... 

17 

2 

7 

3 

12 

Others 

18 


(! 

2 

■8 







Total 

C87 

8 

Ui 

138 

290 


48. The following table shews the number of candidates who appeared 
at the supplementary 13.A. examination of 1884— 


Supplementary B.A. Examination, 1884. 


COtlEOEB. 

Government— 

Presidency College 
Hooglily „ 

KrisLuagliur „ 

Pacca „ 

Patmi ,. 

Itavousha-w „ (Cuttack) ... 

Psjshnliyo 
il.C.K. 

Total 

Aided — 

General Assembly’s College ... 

Free Church „ 

St Xavier's 

Total 

Unaided— 

Metropolitan Institution 
Teachers 

Gbaud total 

49. From this table it appears that Government Colleges passed 55 per 
cent, of the candidates sent up, aided colleges passed SO per cent., and 
the Metropolitan Institution*4 per cent. If we assume that all the candidates 
who appeared at the supplementary examination of 1884 had presented them¬ 
selves for examination in January of the same year and failed, we find that 
out of the 178 candidates who appeared at that examination from Government 
colleges, 135, or 76 per cent, passed: out of the 150 who appeared from aided 
colleges, 112, or 75 per cent, passed; and out of the 74 candidates who appeared 
from the Metropolitan Institution, 52, or 70 per cent, passed. The corres¬ 
ponding figures in 1883 and 1882 were 44 and 40 per cent, for Government, 
and 40 and 24 per cent, for aided colleges, while the Metropolitan Institution 
passed 44 per cent, in 1883 and 17 per cent, in 1882. The percentage of the 
Ilooghly College is still further improved by the supplementary examination, 
for of the five unsuccessful candidates, two passed, giving a percentage of 87 
instead of 79. The percentage of the Free Church Institution has been raised 
from 64 to 80. The Presidency College has passed 55 out of 70. or 78 percent. 
The Patna CoUogo passed 77 per cent. In the previous examination botu passed 
50 per cent. The General Assembly’s Institution passed as many in the supple¬ 
mentary May examiflation as in the previous December, making a total of 62 out 


NUMIIJSn PASSED IK IBB— 


CaudidHtpR 


Second 

Third 

Total. 

examuiodi 

divisiui). 

division. 

division. 

32 


10 

10 

20 

5 


1 

1 

2 

2 

••• 

... 

2 

2 

23 

... 

2 

7 

9 

12 

1 

2 

4 

7 

2 



1 

1 

4 


1 

2 

3 

1 


1 


1 

■« ■ 

mmm 



_ 

81 

1 

17 

27 

46 



— 




55 

1 

0 

21 

31 

20 


2 

7 . 

9 

4 

... 



■ ■ 


— 



7» 

1 

11 

28 

40 

— 

— 

— 




33 


3 

16 

18 

25 


1 

8 

9 


— 


—* 

- 

218 

2 

32 

78 

112 

■■■" ■■■ 

— 
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of 86, or 72 per cent. The Dacca College passed nine at the supplementary 
examination and 10 at the December examination—nearly 63 per cent. Krishna- 
ghur is the highest of all the colleges with 100 per cent.; next comes Eajshahye 
with 90 per cent.; Hooghly and the Free Church follow with 87 and with 80 
per cent, respectively. The remarks made with respect to the divisions in the 
supplementary F.A. examination hold good with regard to this examination also. 

50. The religion of the candidates for the supplementary B.A. degree 
is shewn in the following statement— 


Siippkmentary B.A. Examination^ 1884. 


NuMssa FAesxo in tus-* 




Number of 

Pi ret 

8o<*ond 

Third 

Total, 



. oaiididAtes. 

divistou. 

diviBion. 

diviaiou. 

Hindus 


195 

2 

29 

71 

102 

MahomcdoJis . 


7 

••• 

1 

1 

2 

Christians 


1 



... 


Others 


16 


"2 

0 

‘s 


Total 

... 21S 

2 

32 

78 

112 


College Repokts. 


51. Prendemy College .—The following changes took place in the staff of the 
college during the year under report. Mr. Booth, Professor of Mathematics, was 
transferred to the Dacca Oollgge on tho 22nd June 1884. On the transfer of 
Mr. Booth, Mr. A. Macdonell from the Dacca College joined tho Presidency 
College. Mr. Stack of the Patna College on his return from furlough was 
posted to the Presidency College. On the death of Dr. Hugh W. McCann, his 
work was temporarily taken by Messrs. C. B. Clarke, Inspector of Schools, and 
J. H. Gilliland, Professor, Engineering College, Sibpore. The former was 
relieved on the 31st January 1885, and the latter on tho 2nd March by the arrival 
of Mr. G. W. Kucchler. Mr. J. Eliot made over charge of his duties on tho 25th 
November last to Mr. A. W. Macdonell and left for England. ^ Mr. J. C. Bose 
was temporarily appointed to act as Professor of Physical Science. lie joined 
his appointment on the 0th of January 1885. On my being appointed to 
officiate as Director of Public Instruction, Mr. Griffiths took charge of the office 
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52. 'i'he following table shows tho number of students on tho rolls of the 
college "on the 31st March 1885 compared with the corresponding figures in the 
three previous years— 


CLAbS. 

18$2. 

1883. 

1884. 

188C. 

Itogtilar 

Btudenls. 

Out 

studonlH. 

Rd^lnr 

students. 

Out 

students. 

Hepilnr 

stuaents. 

Out 

students. 

Hoffular 

studeuta. 

Out 

students. 

.. 

Fourth year.. 

Third .. 

KiHlOud ,* . 

Pliflt I* . 

Total .*• 

20 

8H 

6H 

137 

73 

”*ii) 

0 

44 

85 

74 

76 

128 

8U 

18 

3 

82 

24 

87 

80 

78 

73 

8 

1 

(0 

17 

78 

83 

61 


374 

(13 

383 

47 

342 

4 

204 



This shews a decrease of 138 and fou." students respectively in the number of 
regular and out students. The latter class has in fact disappeared. Tho decrease 
is not so great as it appears to be, as the average monthly roll number was 304, 
against 318 in tho previous year. The depletion of tho second and fourth-year 
classes has already been accounted for by the postponement of the F.A. and 
B.A. examinations to April 1885. 

The following is the classification of the 204 students according to the 
social position of their parents and guardians— 

B'lonpng to the richor olasso* ... ... .- ... ^ 

MiddJe ... ... • - - - 

Poorer ... ••• •" "• 


The M.A. class was composed of 20 B.A. students, or four students less than 
on tho last day of the previous year. Of these, 10 are reading English, eight 
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physicd science, one philosophy, and one mathematics for the M.A. examination, 
‘which is to take place in November next. The ltf*A. class contains 11 graduate 
scholars, or four more than in the preceding year. These four ad^ditional 
scholarships were created from the surplus balance of the Hindu College fund. 

53, Of the 17 regular students of the fourth class left in the college at 
the end of the year, six ■were reading the A and 11 the B course. They were 
all senior scholars allowed to read free of charge after the expiration of their 
scholarships. 

The third-year class consisted of 73 regular students (60 Hindus, six 
Mahomedans, and one European), 14 of whom were senior scholars, six in the 
A and e^ht in the B course sections. Of these 73, 42 have taken the A and 31 
the B course. Of the A course students, 12 are reading for honours in English 
and four in Sanskrit. Of the B course students, 15 are reading for honours in 
physical science and eight in mathematics. 

The second-year class contained on the 31st of March last 33 students—30 
Hindus and three Mahomedans. 

The first-year class contained 61 students, of whom 57 were Hindus. Of 
the remainder, one was a Sikh, two Mahomedans, and one a native Christian. 
There were 14 junior scholars in this class. 

54. The income from fees and fines during the year amounted to Rs. 42,695, 
against Rs. 47,050 in the previous year, involving a decrease of Rs, 4,356, and 
the gross expenditure was Rs. 1,43,833, against Rs. 1,33,106 in the previous 
year, shewing an increase of Rs. 10,727. The Officiating Principal, Mr. Griffiths, 
observes that the increased expenditure is due mainly to the appointment of 
additional Professors, and to the transfer to the department of the.onc-third share 
of the office establishment, the contingent and the book allowances which, before 
the abolition of the Law Department on the 1st of January last, were debited to 
that department. The cost to Government was Rs. 1,01,138, against Rs. 86,056 
in the previous year, shewing an increase of Rs. 15,082. The library is in 
excellent condition, and 340 volumes wore added to it during the year, exclusive 
of reviews and periodicals. 

55 In memory of the late Dr. Hugh W. McCaim, who was Professor of 
Mathematics in the college, a tablet has been erected in the library by his 
colleagues and pupils. 

Porty-nine students wore sent up from this college to the supplementary 
F.A. examination. Of those, one passed intho first division, 22 in the second, 
and eight in the third. 

Five students went up for the supplementary B.A. examination in the A 
course subjects, and two passed in the third division. 

Twenty-seven presented themselves for examination in the B course sub¬ 
jects, of whom 10 passed in the second division and eight in the third. 

56. Sanskrit College .—The Sanskrit College is divided into two sections, 
the Sanskrit section and the Anglo-Sanskrit section. The former contains the 
M.A. class preparing for the highest University examination in Sanskrit; the 
fourth-year class reading Sanskrit for the B.A. examination; throe “ title ” classes, 
reading Kavya, Sniriti, and Darsana respectively; and the first and third year 
classes, in which the Sanskrit subjects of the college senior scholarship examina- * 
tions are taught. The Anglo-Sanskrit section consists of the first and second 
year classes, in which the subjects of the F.A. examination are taught. The 
first-year class belongs to the Sanskrit and Anglo-Sanskrit sections. 

During the year 1884-85, the instructional staff of the department consisted 
of five Sanskrit Professors and two English Lecturers, The number of students 
on the 3l8t March was 52, against 56 in the preceding year. Of these, 11 
were in the first-year class, 3 in the second-year, 9 in the third-year, 4 in the 
fourth-year, 6 in the fifth-year, and 19 in the title class. 

The income from fees was Rs. 1,198, against Rs. 1,283 in the preceding 
year, and the total cost Rs. 22,148, against Rs. 21,239, The fii’st, second, and fifth 
year students pay fees at the rate of Rs. 5 a month. Of the third and fourth year 
students, those who pass the University F.A. examination, pay no fees at the 
Sanskrit College, but pay at the Presidency College (where they read the 
English BA. subjects) the full or half rate of fees, according as they hold 
University scholarships or not. If, however, they choose to read the English 
subjects of the B.A. examination in any of the other first grade colleges in 
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Cftlotttta, they have to pay a fee of R«. 2-8 a month to the Sanskrit College. 
Out-students -who attend Sanskrit lectures in the undergraduate classes, or 
who attend lectures in the M.A. class in one subject only, pay the same. 
The fee in the College Department in the case of sons of horn fide pundits, not 
being scholarship-holders, is Rs. 2 a month, with tho provision that the 
number of students admitted on this reduced fee shall never exceed 20, 
Tho students of the title classes pay no fee. 

Nine candidates were sent up for tho supplementary F.A. examination, 
of whom three passed, being placed in the second division. As the college 
does not send up any candidates for the B.A. examination, such of the 
students as appear are sent up from the colleges in which they study their 
English subjects. Of the students who went up in this way for the supple¬ 
mentary B.A. examination, two passed—one in the second and the other in the 
third division. 

Nine students appeared at the Sanskrit title examination in Sdhitya, or 
literature. Of these, four passed and the rest failed. 

In consequence of the time for holding tho University examinations 
having been changed, there were no college examinations held during the year, 
and consequently no scholarship was awarded. For the same reason there was 
no examination of the music class opened in the college by Raja Sir Surendra 
Mohan Tagore, c.i.e. Tho class opened for teaching Vedic hymns, the cost 
of which is borne by Raja Sir Surendra Mohan Tagore, has unfortunately 
failed to attract pupils. 

Tho library appears to have been in a state of confusion when the Principal 
sent in his report. The books were being rearranged. The building was not 
in good condition, the time having come for the quadrennial repairs. 

67. Hooghly College. —Mr. W. Griffiths, Principal, was appointed to act as 
Principal of the Presidency College, and Mr. S. Robson was placed in temporary 
charge of tho college on tho 2nd of March. The number of students on 
theSlstof March was87, against 130 in the preceding year. This is accounted 
for by the gradual withdrawal from the college of the students of tho second and 
fourth year classes. The average roll number is 143, against 134 in the preced¬ 
ing year. 

Twenty-eight students wont up for tho supplementary F.A, examination, 
of whom .two passed in the first division, nine in the second, and 11 in the third. 
For tho supplementary B.A, examination five students presented themselves, of 
whom one passed in the second division and one in the third. 

The total fee income of the college* decreased from Rs. 9,845 in 1883-84 to 
Rs, 9,442. This includes the sum debitable to the Mohsin fund on account of 
the part payment of fees of Mahomedan students, which amounted this year to 
Rs. 685. This decrease is due to the retirement from tho college of the 
students of tho second and fourth year classes on completing their course of two 
years. 

The total expenditure of the college rose from Rs. 40,683 in 1883-84 to 
Rs. 51,656 in 1884-85. This increase is accounted for by tho increments in 
the salaries of the Professors and by tho salary of Mr, Fisher, who was appointed 
a Professor in the college in January 1884. 

The number of new books and pamphlets purchased for tho library during 
tho year was 116. Sixty volumes wore received gratis from Government and 
other sources. One thousand and ninetj'-.eight volumes were taken out of the 
library during the year. 

There were 60 boarders on the rolls of the Hindu hostel on the Slst of 
March 1885, against 69 in the preceding year, but the average number was 66, 
against 57. The cost to Government, consisting of a fixm allowance and 
head-money, increased from Rs. 834 to Rs. 898. There were 60 boarders in 
the Mahomedan hostel on the Slst of March 1885, against 66 on the same date 
in 1884, but the average number was 59, against 53. Tho total expenditure 
of the hostel amounted to Rs. 2,168 and was paid from the Mohsin fund, 
with the exception of Rs. 208 for municipal tax and ground rent, which were 
paid out of provincial revenues. 

58. Dacca College ,—On the 20th of June 1884, Mr. Parry, who wan then 
officiatin g as Principal, was transferred to Patna, and Mr. W. Booth was 
appointed Principal. Mr. Macdonell, Professor of Physical Science, was 
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transferred to the Presidency College on the 18th June 1884. Baboo Surja 
Kumar Agasti, M.A., Assistant Professor, took charge on the 26th June 1884, 
and reverted to his former appointment on the l8th September 1884. 

The number 6f students on the rolls on the 31st of March was 149, distri¬ 
buted as follows— 


M.a. class 



• • *•« 

... 

1 

IV year 


... 

.. 

*• 

3 

III year 

... 

... 


... 

61 

II year 


... 


... 

16 

I year 





.. 79 

149 


Most of the students of the second and fourth year classes left the college on the 
31st of December 1884, after completing their full two years’ course, other¬ 
wise the number of students on the rolls would have been 220. Many of the 
students have got themselves transferred to the Jagannath College, which 
charges a fee of Rs. 3 a month. The number of Maliomedan students was 17. 

The receipts from foes and fines were Rs. 14,910, against Rs. 18,801 in the 
jjroceding year. Including the two-tlxird payments from the Mohsin fund, they 
amounted to Rs. 15,679. The total expenditure was Rs. 41,836, against Rs. 45,179 
in the preceding year. Seventy-five students went up for the supplementary 
F.A. examination, and 37 passed, 14 in the second and 23 in the third division. 
Eight students wont up for the B.A. examination in the A course and three 
passed—one in the first and two in the second division. Fifteen went up in the 
B course and six passed, one in the second, and five in the third division. 
The hostel was removed to another house on the 1st October 1884. It contain.^ 
24 separate sleeping rooms, and the number of students occupying each room 
varies from one to six. The monthly charges are Rs. 6-8, Rs. 5-8, and Rs. 5, 
according to the part of the building occupied. On the 3 Ist of March the number 
of inmates was 77, all being Hindus. The total income of 1884-85 derived from 
fees, fines. Government capitation grant, together with the balance of last 
year, amounted to Rs. 5,655, and the total expenditure was Rs. 6,473. The 
health of the boarders has been perfectly good during the year. 

59. Krishmghur College. —Mr. J. Mann has been Principal during the year 
under revieyr. There has been only one change in the staff during the year. In 
May 1884 the college lost the services of Baboo Nil Kanta Sarcar, who obtained 
an oflSciatiug appointment in the Subordinate Executive Service. The vacancy 
was filled up by the appointment of a young graduate. Baboo Govind Lall Set, 
M.A. The students of the second and fourth year classes had ceased to attend 
by the 3Ist of March. As, however, doubts wore felt for some timo as to whether 
they could be permitted to withdraw, they read up to February, and the 
numbers of the college are returned as if they had continued to read up to the 
end of March. The strength of the college declined from 63 to 43 during the 
year. 

The Principal remarks that the withdrawals were principally on the ground 
of ill health, and anticipates that at the beginning of the new academical 
year the numbers will rise at least to the level of last year. He does not antici¬ 
pate ’ much increase in the B.A. class, as the college toadies only tho B or 
science course. 

Five candidates appeared in tho supplementary F.A. examination, three 
of whom passed, one in tho second division, and two in the third. Two candi¬ 
dates appeared at tho supplementary B.A. examination, and both passed in the 
third division. 

Tho total expenditure of the college shows a very substantial decrease. 
This is due to changes in the professorial staff and diminished expenditure for 
contingencies. Tho cost per head is less than it has been for tho last six years. 
The total cost to Government of each student is Rs. 303, against Rs. 441 in the 
preceding year. Sixty-nine volumes have been added to tho library by pur¬ 
chase during the year. 

Tho gymnastic class is popular, and the apparatus in satisfactory order. 

The number of inmates of the hostel at the end of tho year was 19, against 
20, and the average monthly number 18, against 18 in 1883-84. Another house 
was hired in September 1884 at a lower rent. The hostel is still managed 
by the gymnastic teacher, Baboo Surendra Nath Bancrji. 
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60. Patna, —Mr. A, Ewbank has been in charge of the college throughout 
the year. The staff has suffered two changes, one by the transfer of Mr. Stack 
to the Presidency College, and another by that of Mr. Mowat to the 
Hooghly College. 

The number of students really attached to this college on Slst March 
1885 was 174. This includes the second and fourth year classes, though many 
of them left the college in order to avoid payment of fees. 

Owing to the introduction of the new courses, and the holding of the 
supplementary examinations, no failed students joined the college. Of the 174 
students, 143 were Hindus, 30 Mahoramedans, and one was a Christian : 117 
were natives of Behar, and 67 Bengalis. 

The fees and fines aggregated Rs. 12,002, against Rs. 12,512 in the previ¬ 
ous year. The total expenditure is returned at Its. 50,841 against, Rs. 46,039 
for 1883-84. 

Thirty students presented themselves for the supplementary F.A. exami¬ 
nation, of whom 12 passed in the second division and eight in the third. 

One student appeared for the supjjlcmontary B.A. examination in the A 
course subjects, and passed in the third division. 

Eleven appeared in tlie B course subjects, of whom six passed—one in th(! 
first division, two in the second, and three in the third. 

The sum spent on books in 1884-85 was Rs. 432, and nothing was spent on 
libra^ contingencies. 

The Mohsin fund expenditure was Rs. 620. 

Mr Ewbank remarks that the present building is too small for the wants 
of the college and tlie collegiate school, ijwing to the variety of subjetits 
recognised by the University and the necessity of dividing the school classes 
into sections. 

61. llavenshaw College, CutUvk. —Mr. S. Ager was in charge of the college 
during the year. No change took j)la(!e in the professorial staff. The number 
of students on the rolls at the close of the year was 29, against 32 in 1884. 
One of the students who failed at the B.A. examination of 1884 ajipearod at 
the supplementary examination of the same year, and passed in the third 
division. The three who failed at the F.A. examination also appeared in the 
snpplementary examination, and passed in the third division. 

Of the 29 students on the rolls, four are Mahomedans and one is a 
European ; the rest are all Hindus. Of those, again, eight only are Uryas, lU 
are Bengali settlers, and six arc Beng.alis residing tcm])orarily in the jirovince. 

The cost of the college to Government this year was Rs. 14,504, against 
Rs. 13,545 in the preceding year. The income from fees was Rs. 1,180 
(Rs. 290 hiss than in the previous year) and from endowment 11, 05, and the total 
cost was Rs. 17,090, against Rs. 16,420 in 1881. The increase is accounted for 
by the temporary appointment of a lecturer in physiology on Rs, 70 per 
mensem, and the grade increments of the professorial staff'. 

62. llajshuhge College. —Mr. A. Clarke Edwards continued in charge of the 
college during the year, and there has been no change in tlie professorial 
staff. 

The number on the rolls of the college at the end of the official year was 
57 only, while the number on the corresjjoudiiig date of the preceding year 
was 81. Tins is to bo explained by tlie cause which lias operated in tlie other 
colleges—the withdrawal of the second and fourth yoar students (28 in number) 
on the completion of the period of two years’ study prescribed by the University. 
Notwithstanding, the average monthly roll number was 87, against 66 in the 
preceding year. 

The receipts from fees were Rs. 3,142 against Rs. 2,822 in the preceding 
yoar, and tlie total expenditure was Rs. 23,189, against R.s 20,840. The 
increase is mainly due to the grade iiicromeiits of the professorial staff. 

Four candidates presented tlieuLSclves for the sunplenientary B.A. examina¬ 
tion, of whom three passed—one in the sccona and two in the third 
division. 

Eiglit students appeared at the supplementary F.A. examination, of whom 
seven passed—throe in the second and four in tlie third division. 

The college library is in good order. The Principal observes that the 
college buildings need repairs, but he understands that these are deferred for 
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want of funds. The now college building was opened on the 2l8t of June 
last. 

The gymnastic class retains its popularity; and a criclcet club has been 
established, the members of which have already attained considerable proficiency 
in the game. 

63. Berhampore.^TAx. Livingstone was Pidncipal during the year under 
report, and there have been no changes in the staff. 

There is an increase of three in the first-year class and of one in the 
second-year class, the total number on the rolls of the college being 31, against 
27 in the jireceding year. 

Eight students presented themselves for the supplementary F A. examina¬ 
tion, of whom two passed in the second division and tlrree in the third. 
Taking this figure in connection with that of the previous examination held in 
December 1883, wc have a total of 12 who passed the F.A. Examination from 
Berhamporo—a very satisfactory result. 

The total cost of the college this year is Rs. 13,520, against Rs. 13,057 
in the previous year. The receipts from fees were Rs, 1,670, against Rs. 1,824 
in 1883-84. 

The college building is in a very satisfactory condition. 1'he average 
number of students in the hostel has been 23. Rs 856 were paid by the 
boarders, and the interest of the Hostel fund amounts to Rs. 840. 

04. 31idniiporc Baboo Gangadhar Acliarja, late head master of 

the college, w.'is transfenxid to Bhagulpore in June 1884, and the second master, 
Baboo Syama Churn Das, took his place; the third master was made second 
master, the additional third master became third master, and the post of 
additional third master was ordered to be kept in abeyance for financial reasons. 
In Baboo Gangatlhar Acharja, whoso death took place shortly after Jiis 
transfer, the department lost a valuable officer, who had served as head master 
of the Miduapore College for about 17 years. 

The total expenditure of the college was Rs. 5,303, the interest from 
the endowment fund was Rs. 3,078, and the fees and fines amounted to 
Rs. 1,298. 

The numerical strength of the college on the .Slst March was actually 15 
on account of the permission given to the second and fourth year students to 
withdraw their names; otherwise the roll number on the 1st of March would 
have been 33, against 19 in the preceding year. Three students went up for 
the supjdemontary F.A. examination in May 1881, of whom one passed in 
the third division. 

Cu .account f)f the postponement of the University examinations, the gold 
medal given by the zemindar of Mahisadal to the student wdio passes highest 
in the F.A. examination from this college was not awarded this year. For 
the sanui reason the Mahisadal scholarships were not awarded. The total 
number of books in the library is 2,606, against 2,580 in the previous 
year. 

Tlie science ajiparatus, which is under the care of Baboo Kara Charan 
Itoy, third teacher of the college, is in good order. 

Tiicr(} are 98 students on the roll of the gymnastic class, and the average 
daily attend.ance was 63. 

65, Chittagong College .—The only change in the staff of the college during 
the year was the apj)ointment of Baboo Gobind Gopal Gupta, m.a., as third 
master. He joined the college on the 3rd of July. 

Of the five students out of 11 sent up who failed in the F.A. examination of 
1883, four apjjeared at the supplementary examination, and three passed— 
all in the second division. * 

On the dlst March last there were 14 students in the first-year class and 
eight in the second-year class, against the very same number in both classes in 
the previous year. The average monthly roll number rose from 18 to 22, and 
the average daily attendance from 14 to 21. The income from fees was Rs. 962, 
the interest from the college fund Rs. 79, and the expenditure from provincial 
revenues Rs. 3,351, 

The building is in good condition, with the exception of some of the out¬ 
houses. 

The library is in good order, and the gymnasium is very popular. 
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66. Oollegre Department of the Bethune School. —On the Slat of March 1885 
the number of students in the college classes was six. There were two pupils 
in the second-year class, and four in the third-year class: there was no fourth- 
year class. No changes have taken place in the instructional staff of the College 
Department during the year. No candidates appeared for the supplementary 
F.A. and B.A. examinations—the only University examination held during 
the year under report. 

In last November a drawing class was opened in connection with the 
institution. 

67. College Department of the Calcutta Madrasah. —A first-year class was 
formed in February 1884, and continued throughout the year. The number on 
the roll of this class on the 31st March 1885 was 15. It is hoped that in the 
ensuing year the college will possess its full complement of two classes. The 
cost of the College Department was Rs. ].7,152. During the year Rs. 412 
were collected as fees from the students of this department. 

Aided Colleges. 

68. Qcneral AssemMifs Institution. —The number of students on the rolls 
has been steadily increasing, and on the 31st March there were 274 on the 
rolls, against 165 in the previous year. The Foreign Mission Committee of 
the Church of Scotland has during the present session sent out two now profes¬ 
sors. 

Ninety-one candidates appeared for the supplementary F.A. examination 
held in May 1884, and 37 passed—12 in the second division and 25 in the third 
division. 

Fifty-five candidates wont up for the B.A. examination—43 in the A course 
and 12 in the B course subjects. Of those who took up the A course, eisrht passed 
in the second division and 16 in the third. Of those who took up the B course, 
one pa8.scd in the first division, one in the second, and five in the third. The 
institution has now a larger staff of Em-opean professors than at any former 
period of its history. 

The receipts from foes were Rs. 5,875, and the total expenditure 
Rs. 46,588, 

69. Free Church Institution. —The number of students on the 31st of March 
1885 was 289, against 272 in the jirevious year. The total expenditure was 
Rs, 34,080, of which Government paid Rs. 6,600. The receipts from fees wore 
Rs. 12,642. 

Sixty-four students went up for the supplementary F.A. examination of 
1884, of whom 25 passed—10 in the second and 15 in the third division. 

Fourteen students presented themselves for the sujiplementary F.A, 
examination in the A course subjects, two of whom passed in the second 
and six in the third division. 

Six presented themselves in the B course subjects, of whom one passed in 
the third division. 

70. St. Xavier's College. —'1 he number on the rolls for the oflicial year 
1884-85 was 198, with a monthly average of 1 tO. 'I’ho corresponding figures 
in the preceding year were 170 and 130. The total expenditure was Rs. 33,170 ; 
the Government grant was Rs. 4,200. 

Nineteen students wont up for the supplementary F.A. examination, of 
whom one passed in the first division, three in the second, and three in the 
third. 

Four' students wont up for' the B.A. examination in the B course, all of 
whom failed. 

71. London Mission College Bhowanipore. —There has been a satisfactory 
increase in the number of students this year, the roll on the 31st March showing 
70 students, against 59 in the preceding year. Seven of the candidates from this 
college, who failed in the F.A. examination of 1883, ajipeared in the supple¬ 
mentary examination held in May 1884. Four of them passed. Tnese, 
together with the 15 successful candidates of the previous examination, make 
a total of 19 passed out of 24; 15 in the second division and four in the 
third. 

The total expenditure of the year was Rs. 15,482, of which Rs. 3,000 
were contributed by Government. 
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72. Free Church Normal School ,—No college class was kept up iu con¬ 
nection with this school during the year 1884-85. One student went up to 
the supplementary F.A. examination in the year 1884, and passed, 


Unaided Colleges. 

78. Citji College .—The total strength of the College Department has been 
185, against 175 in the preceding year. The third-year class consists of 57 
students. 

Twenty-six students wont up for the supplementary F.A. examination, of 
whom four passed in the second division and five in the third. 

Sjieciol classes are held in this college in gymnastics, drawing, music, 
science, and carpentry. 

The now building was opened on the 10th of December last by His 
Excellency the Marquis of liipon, in the presence of His Honor the Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor of Bengal and a numerous assemblage. 

His Excellency expressed himself much pleased at the combination in the 
City College of moral witli intellectual training, and at the establishment of a 
carpentry class, which he regarded as a forward step in the direction of 
technical education. 

74. Albert College .—The roll number was 34, against 35 in the preceding 
year. Fifteen students went up for the supplementary F.A. examination, of 
whom one passed in the first and six in the second division. There are five 
Professors attached to the institution, drawing a salary of Rs. 490 a month. 
There are two scholarships attached to the college of the value of Rs. 5 each: 
one is the endowment of Rajah Sir Sourendra Mohun Tagore; the other was 
established in honour of Sir Evelyn Baring. The laboratory for the science 
classes has been placed on a satisfactory footing. 

75. Maharajah's College, Jburdwan .—The number on the rolls of the college 
was 97 on the 31st of March. The lai*go number of admissions, and the still 
larger number of applications for admission, which could not be entertained, 
shew that the college continues to hold a high place in general estimation. 
Nineteen boys were sent up to the supplementary F.A. examination of 1884, 
of whom 12 passed—one in the first, five in tuo second, and six in the third 
division. 

A gymnasium has been established for the use of the students. 

The college classes are taught by the Principal and two Assistant Pro¬ 
fessors. 

The library is in good order and contains some 1,746 works. The 
laboratory is in excellent condit ion, but the additional instruments ordered 
have nut as yet arrived. The building, though in good repair, is no longer 
sullicicnt for the increasing wants of the College Department. 

76. Jagnmath College .—This college is maintained by Baboo Kissori Lall 
Roy of Baliati in the district of Dacca. F.A. classes were opened in 1883, 
and it was affiliated to the University with effect from April 1883. The estab¬ 
lishment charges amount roughly to Rs. 450 a month. The number on the 
roll came up at one time to 50, but has boon reduced by cholera and small-pox, 
and stood at 48 on 31st March. I'hirty-two belonged to the first-year, and 16 
(all of whom subsequently presented themselves for the F.A. examination) 
to the second-year class. 

77. liipon College .—The College Department of this institution had only 
one class during the period under review. In this class tha. number of students 
was 82. 'I’ho total annua! income of the dejiartment was i»s. 1,701-8, and the 
total amount of cost was Rs. 1,590. 

In this institution instruction is given in carpentry and drawing as well 
as gymnastics. 

Great attention is paid to moral culture, and efi'orts are made to elevate the 
tone of the students by means of lectures and by requiring them to commit 
to memory literary extracts conveying good moral lessons. 

Monthly reports of the progress and conduct of the students are forwarded 
to their parents. 
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IV.—SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


78. The following statement compares the statistic.9 of secondary schools 
for native boys for the past two years :— 
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Secondary schools have advanced from 1,996 to 2,074, or by nearly 4 per 
cent., and their pupils from 156,400 to 165,460, or by nearly (5 per cent. The 
schools are therefore better attended than before. A full explanation of the 
increase and decrease in each class of schools will be given further on. 

79. The following table shews the detailed statistics of attendance and 
expenditure in all Government and aided secondary schools for native boys :— 

Attendance and c-rpenditurc in sehooh of secomlary instnietinn during 1884-85. 
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In the previous year the expenditure on 1,732 schools attended by 125,157 
pupils was Ks. 16,21,456, of which Ks. 5,17,724 were contributed by Govern¬ 
ment, and Rs. 11,03,731 from private sources. Tliere has therefore been a 
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decrease of the Government expenditure and an increase of the expenditure 
from local sources. 

80. High English Schools. —The statistics of these schools are 
repeated:— 

Uigh English schools for hoys. 
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81. Thn number of Government schools remains 51 as in the previous year, 
the Patna City scliool, which was hitherto treated as part and parcel of the 
Patna collegiate school liaving been recognized as a separate institution, and 
the Phootca boarding school having been transferred to the class of special 
schools. The Khuliifi aided school was taken over by Government and placed 
on the footing of a Zilla School from 1st April 1885. Its change of status 
does not thereforo fiffeist tlie statistics of the year under review. 

82. Two high schools are returned as maintained by municipal boards. 
Those are the schools at Santiporo and liurdwan. The Feringhi bazar school 
in Chittagong, which is really a school under the management of the local 
municipality, and is noticed as such in the Assistant Inspector’s report, has 
been returned under a separate heading, under the orders of the Circle 
Inspector, wlio liolds that as it is in receipt of a Government grant, it 
ought not to be classed with schools maintained by municipalities. Aided 
schools have advanced from IIS to 123, and unaided schools have declined 
from 64 to 63. Taking these two classes of schools together, there is a net 
gain of four schools. The Presidency Division shows a gain of two, and 
the Patna Division of three schools, while there is a loss of one school 
in the llajshahye Division. The gains and losses are explained below in fuller 
detail. 

83. In the Presidency Division, the^unaidod school at Ariadaha received 
a municipal grant, and the Mcherpur middle English school was raised to the 
status of a high s(;hool during tho year, there being thus an increase of two 
aided schools. The number of unaided schools remained unchanged ; but 
in point of fact new schools wore opened at Gustia and Baliagliata in tho 
24-Pcrgunnah8, while tho Kasipur school was abolished and the Ariadaha school 
transferred to tho aided class. It should bo noted here that the total number 
of high schools in the division was 57, of wliich seven were Government 
schools, one was a munieijial school, 40 were aided, and nine were unaided 
schools. The unaided schools were the South Suburban school at Kalighat, 
the Bhowaniporo London Missionary Society’s institution, tho Kandi school, 
the Kishnaghur Angdo-Veniacular school, the Nawabganj Sridhar-Bangsidhar 
school, the Nuldanga Bhusan school, the Madrasa-i-Anwaria, and the Balia- 
ghata and Gustia schools. All these, with tho exception of the two last, are 
well-known institutions, and form a part of tho regular educational system 
of the country. 

84. In Calcutta the only aided school on our returns is St. Chrysostom’s. Its 
numerical strength came down from 103 to 90. Of these 90 pupils, 62 were 
Europeans and Eurasians, 30 Hindus, 5 Mahomodans, and 2 “ others.” This 
school is excluded from tho list of European Schools in accordance with 
article 6, clause (c) of the Code of Regulations for such schools. It consists 
of a paying and a free department. In the fonner the jmpils are mostly 
Europeans, and in the latter tho majority are natives. Tho total expen¬ 
diture of the school was Rs. 4,440, Rs. 900 being paid by Government. 
The unaided schools numbered 21, and their pupils 7,715. The expenditure 
on these schools was Rs. 1,49,081, of which Rs. 1,24,011 Avere raised from fees 
and Rs. 25,070 from other sources. All these schools, with the excMtion of 
the General Assembly’s institution, the Free Church institution, Mr. Dali’s 
High English school, the Church Missionary Society’s boarding school, and 
the Oxford Mission school, are under native management. Among the schools 
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under native management the Metropolitan institution, its Syampukur branch, 
the Ripon Collegiate school, formerly called the Presidency school, the City and 
Albert Collegiate schools, the Oriental seminary, the Training Acaaemy, 
Seal’s Free school and the Calcutta Institution deserve prominent mention. 
They are well attended and ably conducted. Some of these schools are 
self-supporting and have large surplus balances at the end of each year, and 
one school (Seal’s Free school) is supported solely from the proceeds of an 
endowment of Rs. 1,50,000. 

85. In the Burdwan Division the total number of high schools was 62 as 
in the previous year, there being seven Government schools, one municipal 
school, 42 aided and 12 unaided schools. The municipal school is the one 
at Burdwan noticed in a foregoing paragraph. This school was treated 
as an ordinary aided school in the previous year. The Ukhra school was 
reduced from the high to the middle standard. On the other hand, the unaided 
school at Ma-ju in Howrah has received a Governmont grant, and the Uluboria 
middle English school has been raised to the standard of a high school. Unaided 
schools numbered 12, against 13 in the preceding year, the decrease of one 
school having been brought iibout by the transfer of the Maju school to the 
aided list, the reduction of the Burdwan night school to the middle standard, 
and the opening of a now school at Mahes in the Ilooglily district. Tlu! 
unaided schools of the division on 31st March 1885 were tlie Bali seminary, 
the Sivpur school, the Sulkea Anglo-Sanskrit school, the Bainclii Behari Lai 
institution, the Khauakul school, the Tarakeswar school, the Mahes school, 
the Maharajah’s school at Burdwan, the Maharajah’s scliool at Kuliia, the 
Chuckdiggi Saroda Prasad Institution, the Rajgram school, and the Midnaporc 
town school. 

86. In the Iiajshahye Division there were 15 high schools, against 16 in 
the previous year. The a])parent loss of one school is thus accounted for. 
The Bhutia boarding school was transferred from the head of Government high 
schools to that of sp(icial schools, and the Saidpur school was reduced to the 
middle standard, while the now school at Nattore received a municipal grant. 
One of the two unaided schools of the previous ) oar, viz. the one at Nyagaon, 
received a Government grant. 

87. In the Dacca Division the number of .schools was 24, as in the previous 

year. Of these, four were Governmont schools, 13 aided, and seven unaided. 
While a new unaided school wuis started at Burisaul, the Nasirabad school 
in M 3 Tnensingh w'as amalgamated with the Mjrmensingh Institution. The 
number of schools in the Chittagong Division was six, as in the ja'ar before. 
'rhe.se were the three Government schools at Chittagong, Comillah, and 
Noakholly; the Fcringhi Bazar municipal school, the I’atija aided school in 
Chittagong, and the Brahnuinberia aided school in Tipperah. * 

88. In the I’atna Division high schools numbered 22, against 19 in the 
previous year. The Government schools were seven instead of .six, the addi¬ 
tional school being the Patna City school, which was hitherto treated as a brunch 
of the Patna Collegiate school, but has now been returned independently for 
the first time. The aided schools were five as before, but the unaided schools 
rose from eight to 10. Of these last the Durbhunga Raj school, the Dumraon 
Raj school, tiic Bankijtoro 1'raining academy, the Arrah Town school, the Behar 
National Institution, the Mozufi'eipur Mookerjee’s Seminary, and two schools 
in the town of Gy'a aro the beat known. The number of high schools in the 
Bhagulpore Division was 11, as in the year before, five of them being Govern¬ 
ment schools, three aided, and three unaided schools. In Chota Nagpore there 
were seven schools as before, five of them being Goveniment schools and two 
aided. In Orissa the number of schools was nine, as in the preceding year. 
Of these, three were Government schools and six aided. Three of them are at 
work in the town of Cuttack. 

89. University Entrance Examination .—Under the new regulations, the 
date of the university examinations having been altered, no Entrance examination 
was held during the year imdcr review. The usual detailed notices of the 
success of the Goveniment and aided schools at the examination find 
therefore no place in the present report. 

90. I proceed, however, to extract below from local reports a few points 
of importance regarding the administration of the Government higli schools. 
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In Calcutta the four Government schools are the Hindu and Hare schools, 
the Sanskrit Collegiate school, and the Anglo-Persian Department of the 
Calcutta Madrassa. The number of pupils in them was 1,527, against 1,750. 
The expenditure was Bs. 77,069, of which Ils. 20,145 were paid from provincial 
revenues and Rs. 56,924 raised from fees. It is worthy of mention here that the 
Hindu and Hare schools, which had the reputation, not only of being self- 
supporting, but also of remitting surplus balances to the Government treasury, 
hud to draw Rs, 1,167 from provincial revenues for their support during the 
past year. Their income from fees no longer suffices to meet all their charges. 

91. The officiating Inspector of the Presidency Circle thus notices some 
facts regarding the ^illah schools in the Presidency Division:— 

“ Thu liostels attached to the first grade schools at Baraset and Jessore continued? to 
be in n flourishing state. The dining hall attached to the Jessore hostel was finished, and 
arrangements were made for placing the Mahomodnn hostel on a permanent footing during 
the year imder report. A boarding establishment was also opened in February last, 
in connection with the Nawab of Moorshodabad’s high school. Sanction was obtained to 
the oonsstruntiou of additional rooms for the Baraset Grovornment school, and for the 
improvement of the Moorshedabad high school building mainly from the funds of the schools 
concerned. Ijord Eipon on the eve of his departure placed at the disposal of the Education 
Ifopnrtment a sum of Its. 1,000 from His JixeeUenoy’s private purse for the eulorgement of 
tho Barraehporo school building, and the (juestion will shortly bo taken up. It may not be 
amiss to point out here that the rc'i)r('Seutation made in the previous year’s report, viz. that 
tho aided .school at Khulua failed to nuiot the requirements of a rapidly growing zilla 
station and railway terminus, has boon suoecssful, tho school having been elevated to the rank 
of a zilla school from the Ist April last. Kir Ilivors Thompson on the occasion of his visit to 
the station reoeivtsl ropr(j8entati()ns from tho local oomniunity on tho subject, and was pleased 
to take tho matter into his favonrahio consideration. Tho sclieme received the cordial support 
of tho Commissionor, who had vi,sited Khulua before and studied tlio (.piestion in all its 
bearings. Tho school is at present held in the old aided school building, which is being 
repaired by the former nianngiug commil.tee, the building sanctioned by Government being 
in course of constmetion by the Dejiartmont of Public Works. Under orders of the Director 
of Public Instruction, dated the 18th Ajiril 1884, a siipplomeiitary examination for jiromotion 
was required to bo hold in So}>tombor lust in all high English schools, ospooially to promote 
tlioao students of the sceond class who miglit be worked up during the cold weather 
term of the year imder report for the Entranoo examination. I regret to state that I have 
been furnished with no data on the subjeot, except in regard to tho Barraokpore and Toki 
Government schools. It appears that in both of llrese schools no student could be found 
who was deserving of promotion to tho Entranoo olass. In the former school, a few boy.s 
were promoted from Iho third and fourth ohisses, and in tho latter promotion was given to ' a 
fow of 1 lie moat promising boys of tho lower clasBos. 

“ I'ho amnlgnmated high English schools at Baraset, Jessore, Taki, Ranaghat, and 
Janghi])Ui' eonlinuod to prejuiro candidates for tho middio vorimcnlar soholarslup examination 
as well as the university Entraueo examination. It was jiointod out in tho last report 
that tho practice of touehing English in tho lower classes of these schools for only one 
hour a du j^^ was believed in eertaiu quarters to bo detrimental to the study of th.at subjeot. 
Air, t’larhe therefore, with the coneurreneo of the Dirtiotor, issued orders permitting all 
high schools on a vernacular basis to teaeh English for two hours a day in the fifth and 
lower classes, it being understood that the fuU vi'rnaenlar middio course was also taught. 
To ensure that tho vernacular instriuition was net, under tho now permission, invaded or 
curtailed, it was provided that any school wishing to avail itself of it must send in all 
tho pupils of the fiftli class to the middle vernacular scholarship examination. The 
examination fees of these candidates were to ho jiaid by (he Director from funds at his 
disposal, but the Goveninient of Bengal has reoontly ruled that the jiayinoiit of suoh fees 
is not to bn made from imlilie funds in future jears. Head-masters wore cautioned 
against any attempt to evade tho rule by keeping a fifth elass in ))arallel sections, by double 
promotion in the year of boys fi'oni the sixth olass to tlic fourth, or by any other subterfuge. 
It was further laid down that schools whieli neeopted tl'o new concession should be loft to make 
their own arrangements in respect of tho additional teaching vvithout being allowed to claim 
''xtra estahlishmeid or more expenditure. The only school which availed itself of the two 
hours’permission was the aided high school at Janglhpm'; but it is bqliovcd that it will be 
more generally accepted during the current year. 

“ Kiiieo iho clo.so of tho year, the t-overnmeut liigli school at Taki has been provided 
witli a local habitation of its own at the expense of Baboo Raj Mohan Roy Choudhory of 
that place. The building is so well suited to the puiqiosos of the school, and tho groands 
have been so well laid out and provided with out-ofiices, that there is every probability of 
inereased numhers now attending the school. The cost was estimated at Rs. 12,000, and I 
have ri'asons to believe that at tlie authorized scale it would be valued at nmoh more. 
Baboo Haj Mohan has also redeemed his promise of iiermanontly endowing the institution 
with an iueome of Ks. 800 a year, by making over to Governmout 4 per oent. promissory 
notes for hs. 7,r)00. 'J’ho formalities to bo gone through in respect of the trusteeship of 
tho building and of the sheurities aie now the subject of otiioial corrospoudcuoo. A grant 
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of Rs. 1.000 haa subeequently been sanctioned by Government from the expected savings 
of the education budget for 1886>86 for furnishing the Taki school.” 

Government has further sanctioned the erection of a tablet in the school 
building to commemorate the liberality and public spirit of Baboo Raj Mohun 
Roy Choudhary. 

92. In the Burdwan Division there are eight high schools under public 
management, viz. seven departmental schools, and the municipal school at Burd* 
wan. The average number of pupils in the departmental schools was 308, 
against 331 returned in the preceding year. There has been a loss of pupils 
in each of these schools on account of the operation of causes which have 
equally affected all of them. The postponement of the university Entrance 
and school examinations to April 1885, and the enforcement of the rule of 
payment of fees from the beginning of the session, stopped all admissions in 
the last quarter of the year. It generally happens that the numerical strength 
of a school falls off about the close of an academical year, and that it rises 
to the highest point within a short time after the new session has begun. 
Hence, in other years, March was the month of maximum numerical strength, 
as it has been that of minimum numbers this year. In addition to this 
general cause, it is to bo stated that some of the sudder station schools have 
lost pupils on account of the establishment of other schools in their neighbour¬ 
hood. 

93. The Inspector notices that the Uttar|)ara Government school, which 

enjoys a Government grant of Rs. 1,200 and an endowment of an equal value 
from Baboo Joykrishna Mookerjea and the late Baboo Rajkrishua Mookerjea, 
had a total income of Rs. 15,160 from all sources, while its expenditure 
amounted to only Rs. 12,095. The Boerbhoom school, which of late years 
has shewn brilliant results at the Entrance examination, was visited by His 
Honor the Lieutenant-Governor in November 1884. Sir Rivers Thompson 
was pleased to record the following remarks regarding the school —“ The 
report which I received of the working of the Government school at 
Soory was a very gratifying one. It was specaally successful in the last 
examination, passing 19 out of 31. I propose to give a prize to the boy from 
this school whi» passes highest in the next Entrance examination.” The 
ex]»endituroof the Howrah school has for some years exceeded its income, owing 
n)ainly to the grade increments of the masters’ salaries ; but on the promotion 
of the late head-master to an Assistant Inspectorship, his successor has been 
appointed on a somewhat lower salary. The now head-master desired to have 
the old net grant to the school restored, but the Vice-President of the District 
Committee hold that no action should be taken on the recommendation till the 
scheme of local self-government came into operation. ^ 

94. The Inspector of the Behar Circle writes as follows— 

“ Private enterprise in the matter of high sohools is steadily making its way, and every 
encouragement is given to it. Perfectly free competition is maintained, the only condition 
being that it is honest. The middle English school, sui)ported by the Hatwa Itaj, has been 
raised to the Entrance standard, but it is not yet known whether the University has accepted 
the school. So with the Sodikpore school in Patna City. The Rovilgunj Municipal school 
is applying to be raised also, but I cannot recommend this, as the change is very premature. 
The cmef features in the history of the ziliah schools have been the separation of the City 
school, Patna, from the Collegiate sohool, and the amalgamation with it of the Jhaugunge 
aided school, and the transfer of the ziliah sohool from iJeoghur to Uumka.” 


It may be observed that the question of the transfer of the ziliah school 
from Deognur to Dumka is still under the consideration of Government. 

95. Middle English Schools .—The statistics for these schools for the past 
two years are compared below:— 
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96. These figures do not include schools for Europeans and Eurasians. 
The number of Government schools was seven, as in the previous year. These 
were the Colingah branch school for Mahomedans attached to the Calcutta 
Madrassa, the model school attached to the Calcutta normal school, the 
Rangamati and Bandarban boarding schools for Hughs and Chukmas in the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts, the Darjeeling zilla school, the model school 
attached to the Patna normal school, and the Cuttack model school. The 
single municipal school is the model stihool at Bogra, which receives a grant 
from the local municipality in lieu of the old Government grant. 

97. Aided schools have risen from 521 to 532, and their jjupils from 34,364 
to 37,215. This increase of schools may bo thus explained:—The I’residency 
Division gained seven schools, the Buruwan Division six, Rajshahyo one, and 
Dacca five, while Patna lost one school and Bhagulpore seven schools. The 
number of schools in the other divisions remained unchanged. 

98. Unaided schools shew an advance from 124 to 155. This gain of 31 
schools is thus accounted for. The Presidency Division gained nine, Burdwan 
twelve, Rajshahye one, Dacca two, Chittagong two, Bhagulpore six, and Orissa 
four schools, the town of Calcutta gained one school, while Patna lost five and the 
Chota Nagpore Division lost one. The aided and unaided middle English schools, 
as pointed out before, form parts of the same educational system, since many of 
the latter are started and kept up in the hope of receiving a Government grant. 
The total number of middle English schools was 695, against 653 of the 
preceding year. Had the position of the grant-in-aid fund been easy enough, 
many of the 155 unaided sclaools would have been brought over to the aided list. 
The distribution of middle English schools is shewn below. The Presidency 
Division has 142, Calcutta nine, Burdwan Division 158, Rajshahye 64, Dacca 
110, Chittagong 39, Patna 89, Bhagulpore 33, Chota Nagporo 14, Orissa 27, 
and the Orissa Tributary Mehals four. 

99. I give below the usual extracts from the divisional reports in e.xplana- 
tion of the increase and decrease in the number of schools, and their success at 
the departmental examination. In tho Presidency Division the number of 
aided schools rose from 104 to 111, and the number of their pupils from 7,182 to 
7,904. In tlie 24-Pergunnahs the aided schools increased by one. Three unaided 
middle English schools, viz. the Naihati, Kaurapukur, and Magra received new 
grants during the year, while tho grant-in-aid school at NaUtura was closed by 
the managers, and the municipal luiddle Englisli school at Mirzapore was changed 
into a middle vernacular school. Tho number of aided schools in Nuddea 
remained stationary, but the place of tho Mohorporo aided middle English 
school (raised to the status of a high English school, as noticed before) was filled 
by tho Ajiylia middle English school, which received a new grant. The 
number ofmded middle English schools in Jessoro rose from 14 to 18. New 
grants were sanctioned for four schools, viz. Fulari, Bhaturia, Kamta, and Maliosh- 
khola, and the two aided middle vernacular schools at Joydeah and Kotchandpur 
were raised to the aided middle English standard. At the same time the schools 
at Hazrapur and Chandra ceased to exist. In Kliulna tho new school at 
Musri received a grant, and so increased by one the number of middle English 
aided schools returned last year. In Moorshodabad the number of aided schools 
rose from 13 to 14, owing to a gew grant having been sanctioned for the Jeaganj 
school from tho fuuds of tho Moorshedabad Municipality. The unaided schools 
increased from 22 to 31 j the increase being largest in Jessore, which reports six 
new schools. Moorshedabad shews no change, while tlie 24-PergunnMs shew 
an apparent loss of one school. It appears that while in the previous year 11 5 
candidates wore successful out of 193 sent up, 185 passed out of 291 during the 
year under report. There were 31 pupils from middle Ehglish schools who 
passed by the middle vernacular standard. Adding these to the number 
passed by the middle English standard, the total number that passed the 
middle examination from middle English schools was 216, against 173 in the 
previous year. There were, besides, six pupils who passed the middle English 
scholarship examination from four middle vernacular schools, one from the Sen- 
hati .school in Khulna gaining a middle English scholarship. Of 92 aided middle 
English schools that sent up candidates to the middle English scholarship examina¬ 
tion, 75 passed jmpil^ by the middle English and eight by the middle verna¬ 
cular standard. 1'ho Dhakuria, Sarangabad, Salipur, and Syamnagar schools 
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^Ipukuria, Chapra, and Haradham schools in Nuddea; 
and the fiasundhia and Biaigram schools in Jessore were unsuccessful. There 
were 19 ^ded middle English schools which did not compete for any middle 
examination, against 27 in the previous year. The names of these 19 non- 
w)mpetmg schools are given below. In the 24-Pergunnah8—Goria, Kaorapukur, 
Gopalpur, Dhanghata, Magrahat, and Naihati; in Nuddea—Subarnapur. 
Chapra, ^dHatisala; in Jossoro—Ganganandapur, Bhatiiria, Siindorpnr, and 
Kamta; in Khulna—Karapara, Muani, Chondanpurj and Nalta; in Moorsheda- 
bad ^eagunge and^ RampaL Among the competing schools the most successful 
were wbindpur, Nibadhai, and Bishnupur in the 24-Pergunnah8; Bhajanghat, 
Goan Hindu, Ula, and Anulia in Nuddea; Bongong and Sailkupa in Jessore; 
t^oraria and Banka Bhowanipur in KJiulna; and Eroali in Moorshodabad. 
The Meherpur middle English school, lately elevated to the class of a liigli 
English school, sent up three pupils to the midcile English scholarship examina* 
tion, all of whom passed, and two obtained scholarships. 

100. In the Burdwan Division, the aided middle English schools have 
increased from 127 to 1.33, and tho unaided from 13 to 25. The increase of six 
aided schools has been thus brought about: six new grants have been sanctioned, 
one school has been raised from middle vernacular to middle English, and one 
high school reduced to the middle English standard. On tho other hand, one 
grant has been cancelled and one middle English school of tlie last year has been 
raised to the status of a high English school. The unaided schools have increased 
by 12, and many of them have applied for grants. With the gain in tho number 
of schools, there has been a corresponding gain in tlie number of pupils. 
The actual increase is I’epresentcd by 1,501: students. Tho Inspector reports 
that, in comparison with the results of the preceding year, tho number of 
competing schools has increased by 21, tlie number of examinees by G9, and 
the number passed by 70. Twenty-eight more candidates from nine middle 
vernacular schools appeared at the middle English examination, of whom 13 
were successful; and 78 boys from 44 middle English schools passed by tho 
vernacular standard. It is further to bo noted that two passed candidates 
from the Duniurdaha and Haripore middle vei'nacular schools have obtained 
middle English scholarships. Of the 100 competing aided schools, 87 have 
passed candidates either by the middle English or the middle vernacular 
standard. Of the remaining schools that did not send uj) candidates, 13 arc 
new schools, and tho rest on account of local and other causes, such as 
prevalence of fever, want of proper supervision on the of themauagors, and 
frequent change of teachers, could not prepare candidates for the examination. 
Many of tho middle schools in the Burdwan Division have an inadequate 
staff of teachers, and it is owing to tliis circumstauco that they are not 
in a position to prepare candidates for the scholarsliij) oxaminaKou regularly 
every year. The average grant to a middle English school is now less than 
Bs. 25 a month. The Inspector’s suggestion that it should be raised to Rs. 30 
a month is a good one, and may be carried out, if there are suffieient funds. 

101. In the Rajshahye Division, while one upper primary and oao middle 
vernacular school were raised to the middle English standard, and one high 
school reduced to the status of a tniddle school, one middle Englisii schorjl was 
made a high school and one school ceased to be aided. At tho middle English 
scholarship examination, Bogra, Dinagepore, Pubua, and Rungpore sent up 
candidates from a larger muuber of schools than before, while in Julpigoree and 
K^'shahye the number of competing schools diminished. The number of can¬ 
didates fell in Darjeeling, .Julpigoree, and Rajshahye, but rose oousidorably 
in Rungpore and Pubna. 

102. In the Dacca Division the aided schools have advanced from 87 to 92 
and their pupils from 7,431 to 7,904, while the unaided schools have advanced 
from 22 with 1,198 pupils to 24 with 1,091. In the Dacca district all the 
aided schools (30 with 3,257 pupils) were aided from tho grant-in-aid fund: 
there were also seven unaided schools with 625 pupils. The schools that 
have done well at tho scholarsliijp examination are those at Sakta, Lauhajang, 
Lotakhola, Abdullapur, and Dhankora. Those that failed to pns.s boys are 
Madanjanj, Bandar, Aminpur, Rajarampur, Muhammadpur, Konda, Betka, 
Banari, Srinagar, Suapur, Nannar, and Jainsar. Of these. Bandar, Rajaraiu- 
pur, and Muhammadpur we now schools; Madanganj and Aminpm’ have 
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teachers who are hardly qualified for their posts; and Eonds, Betka, and 
Jainsar suffered from frequent changes of teachers. Nannar, Banari, and 
Srinagar passed candidates at the middle vernacular examination. Ten schools 
sent up no candidates. Four of these are new, two had incompetent teachers, 
two h^ been successful in former years, one is situated in a very backward 
part, and the tenth is practically a vernacular school with an iFnglish class 
attached. In the Furreedpore district the aided schools increased by one, 
and the unaided decreased by three, the net loss being two. Of the 15 aided 
schools, 12 competed at the middle scholarship examination, and two of the five 
unaided schools competed. Also three middle vernacular schools competed at the 
English examination, and properly speaking should have been ranked as middle 
English schools. This was not done because they receive their'grants-in-aid as 
vernacular schools. The most successful schools are those at Khalkula, Meghna, 
Gosainhat, and Amgram. One school only competed and was unsuccessful, viz, 
the Kotwalipara school, situated iu the most bacKward part of the district. The 
Bangesvardi, Padamdi, Olpur, Kartikpur, and Palong schools, though unsuc¬ 
cessful in the English examination, passed candidates by the middle vernacular 
test. The schools of the Backergungo district have increased from 19 to 24, 
i.c. by five, of wliich four are aided schools. Thirteen of them sent up 30 
candidates to the middle English examination. The schools which sent up no 
candidates are Khalsakati, Daulatkhan, Goalbhaor, Kusangal, Nathullaboz, 
Bakai, Samdaykati, Krislmakati, and Rairkati. The five first named are now 
schools; the Rairkati school ranked as a high school till November last, and con¬ 
sequently was unable to present candidates; and the other three schools competed 
at the middle vernacular examination. The most notably successful of the 
middle English schools are Uzirpur, Rahamatpur, Bassanda, Gaila, Kirtipasa, 
Abhaynil, Banaripara, I’atuakhali, and Baophal; no school competed and failed 
to pass in English excepting Gabha, but it passed a boy at tlie middle vernacular 
examination. In Mymensingh, the aided schools fell from 20 with 1,617 pupils 
to 19 with 1,593 pupils. Applications were received for aid from several 
schools, but no grants could be given to them for want of funds. The unaided 
schools advanced from nine with 498 pupils to 10 with 651 pupils. The schools 
which obtained remarkably good results at the middle English examination are 
those at Kalipur, Banagram, Elenga, Nagarpur, and Pingna. 'The schools at 
Delduar, Gayhata, Karatiya, Netrakona, Bajitpur, and Jangalbari also competed, 
but, failing in English, obtained vernacular certificates. The schools which 
competed but failed entu'cly are the Jalalpm, Noapur, and Achmita schools. 

103. In the Chittagong Division there was a net increase of 10 schools. 
In Tipperah the number of aided schools was the same as in the previous 
year. The largest aided school of this class is that at Chandpur, containing 108 
pupils, and ttio smallest is that at Leishara, which is in a very unsatisfactory 
comlition. The Deputy Inspector recommends the transfer of its grant to the 
newly established unaided school at Babur Hat. The number of unaided 
schools has risen by one, and that of their j)upils has risen from 527 to 580. In 
Chittagong the number of aided schools was the same as in the year 
before, but that of their pupils has risen from 544 to 671. Unaided schools 
show an increase of one, and the number of their pupils has risen from 187 to 
279. In Noakholly the number of aided schools was the same as in the previous 
voar. There has been a slight falling off in tho number of pupils. In the 
ilill Tracts the nuniber of middle English schools has remained the same. 
'I’liey are the two Government boarding schools at Rangamati and Bandarban. 
These are the only Government schools of the middle English class in tlie 
division. The fee receipts show an improvement from Rs. 60 to Rs. 69. 
TTie Deputy Commissioner supports tho views of the Deputy Inspeotor in 
regard to the desirability of establishing a higher class English school in the 
Hill Tracts. Dr. Martin is of opinion that it would be an expensive innova¬ 
tion, and that very little would be gained by it. The Officiating Commissioner, 
Mr. Lyall, is of opinion that the question of raising the standard of 
tho Rangamati school may “ at present lie over.” At the middle English 
scholarship examination, 71 candidates appeared from 22 schools, and 35 from 
18 schools were successful. In the Patna Division, the number of middle class 
English schools has fallen from 96 to 90. The decrease of six schools is thus 
accounted for: 13 new schools wore opened, 18 were closed, and one submitted 
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no returns. There has been a loss of one aided and five unaided schools. 
The large decrease of nine unaided schools in the Gya district is accounted for 
by the fact that four of them wero aided durine the year, while four others 
were merely primary schools, and should never have been styled middle 
schools. The ninth submitted no returns. Six schools were closed in the 
Shababad district. They were all worthless schools, the secretaries of which 
bad quite disregarded their responsibilities. Such schools are being gradually 
weeded out. At the middle scholarship examination the number of competing 
schools was 35, and the number of successful schools 30. The number of 
successful candidates was 56, and the number of those who secured scholar¬ 
ships 19. Tested by the merit marks, Patna stands first, Gya second, and 
Mozufferpore—a good way behind—third. The other districts have not done 
well. Sarun, which last year occupied the first place along with Mozufferpore, 
now stands fifth. None of the districts have done well at tho middle English 
scholarship examination. 

104. In the Bhagulpore Division, aided schools have declined from 29 to 22, 
and their pupils from 1,399 to 1,228. The two schools—Kharhara and Sainchak 
—of Bhagulpore, and the two schools—Kilpara and Bhariadangi—of Purneah 
were abolished on account of the withdrawal of their Government grants; the 
school at Aiho in Maldah was reduced to tho middle vernacular grade, and the 
Bengali boys’ school at Monghyr has been classed as unaided on account of tho 
withdrawal of its Government grant. This accounts for the loss of seven schools 
under the aided class. The increase of six unaided schools has entirely taken 
place in the district of Monghyr. Three new schools were opened at Monghyr, 
one at Gogri, and one at Garsanda, and the Bengali school at Monghyr has been 
included in this class. At the middle scholarship examination 48 candidates ap¬ 
peared from 14 schools, of whom eight passed. Half the unsuccessful candidates, 
however, obtained middle vernacular pass certificates. In the Bhagulpore district, 
Banka, Colgong, and Supoole (aided) and Madohpura (unaided) sent up 12 candi¬ 
dates, and two passed from Supoole. One from Banka, two from Colgong, and 
one from Supoole passed the middle vernacular examination. In Monghyr 16 
boys from three schools, viz. Shaikhpuru, Jamui, and Beguserai competed, and 
one from each school passed. Jamui and Beguserai passed one candidate 
each in the middle vernacular examination. In Puracah, the Arrai-iah and City 
Purneah schools sent two candidates each, and none passed. One from Arrariah 
and two from City Purneah succeeded in passing the middle vernacular examina¬ 
tion. In the Sonthal I’ergunnahs 11 candidates from all the four aided schools, 
viz. Amjora, Rajmehal, Sahcbgunge, and Godda competed, and only two passed— 
one from liaiinehal and one from Godda. One from Amjora, two from Godda, 
and three irom Sahebgunge passed tho middle vernacular examination. 
In Maldah only one school out of five, viz..Kan8at, sent up candidates. Of 
the six that appeared from this institution only one passed. Four other.s, 
however, passed the middle vernacular examination. 

105. In Chota Nagpore, the loss of one school and 38 pupils is due to the 
abolition of the Kharakdiha aided school in Hazaribagh for want of local support. 
The decrease of one school and 90 pupils under the head of unaided has resulted 
from the transfer of tho Ichak schodl, in the same district, to the list of aided 
institutions. Tins has made up for the loss of Kharakdiha under the head of 
aided schools. Of the 13 aided schools, four with 187 pupils were in Manbhoom, 
seven with 441 scholars in Hazaribagh, and two attended by 299 children in 
Lobardugga. The one unaided school with seven pupils was in Singbhoom, and 
was sujmorted by the Raja of Seraikela. This was attended purely by the children 
of the Raja’s family, and should not have been returned under the head of public 
schools. Of the 14 schools, only eight competed at the examination with 34 
candidates. Out of these again, 25 pupils were successful from seven schools, three 
being placed in the first, nine in the second, and 13 in the third division. Besides 
these, two boys passed in the second division from the middle department of the 
Chaibassa amalgamated school. Tho corresponding figures for the preceding 
year were six in the second .and six in the third division: in all 12 only. The 
result for the year was therefore highly satisfactory. Considering each district 
separately, Manbhoom competed with three schools and nine candidates and pas¬ 
sed six from two schools—one in the first division. The successful schools were 
those at Raghunathpur and Harabazar, the former passing five candidates, and tile 
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latter one only. In Hazarlbagh, three schools sent up 13 candidates, of whom 
12 passed from three schools, viz. four from Giridih, three from Chatra, and fire 
from Ichak, one of the boys passed from the last named school being placed in the 
first division. In Lohardugga, the Ranchi Anglican Mission and Lohardugga 
schools compotod respectively with 11 and one—in all 12 candidates—of whom 
seven passed, viz. six from the former and one from the latter school, the successful 
boy from Lohardugga being placed in the first division. In the di^rict of Sing* 
bhoom, two boys were successful from the Chaibassa zilla school. The Asristant 
Inspector states that all “ the middle English schools in Chota Nagpore have adopt¬ 
ed the vernacular basis. This, I need hardly observe, is a constitution which suits 
a poor and backward province exceedingly well. In advanced districts, most 
cluldron that attend these schools do so with the avowed object of preparing 
themselves for high English and university education. Here a majority of 
our pupils in middle English schools do not go beyond the middle standard 
To the former, therefore, a greater familiarity with the English language is. 
necessary, and it cannot be denied that the study of ^ subjects except 
the second language through the medium of English in a great measure 
tends towards the attainment of that end. To our pupils in Chota Nagpore, 
on the other hand, most of whom must finish their education in m iddle schools, 
the acquisition of as much useful knowledge as possible within a few years 
is the first consideration, and there can bo little doubt that this object is best 
attained by learning things through one’s own vernacular. The use, however, 
to which even a little knowledge of English can be turned is also not lost 
sight of, and the jmpils are allowed to loam as much of it as they can afford to do, 
along with the more substantial study of the vernacular subjects. The 
paucity, nevertheless, of suitable text-books in Hindi (to bo dealt with more 
fully in its proper place) stands, to a certain extent, in the way of working 
those schools with as much success as is done in Bengal proper.” 

106. In Orissa, the increase of four schools has l)ccn the result of the open¬ 
ing of the Metcalfe, the Cuttack Town, Birol, and Banpur schools in Cuttack 
and Pooree, the elevation of tho Parikood middle vernacular school in Pooree 
to tho middle English class, and the abolition of tho Bentkar school in Cuttack. 
The only Government middle English school is tho Cuttack model school. 
Of the aided schools, tho most efficient are the Barbati and fbe Dehurda 
schools in Balasoro, Khorda in Pooree, and the Cuttack model, Sangat, Kaimpur, 
and Purusttumpui- schools in Cuttack. Tho Cuttacik town school is the best of 
tho unaided class. Not a few of these unaided schools, both middle English and 
middle vernacular that have put in applications for grants, are reported to be 
“ languishing for want of Govornmout support.” Commenting on fbo results of 
tho middle English scholarship examination tlio Joint-Inspector says: “The 
numerical results for tlie year under review indicate some advance in efficiency; 
but considered with reference to quality, they do not afford equal grounds for 
congratulation. Out of 33 successful candidates, only five have secured the 
minunum marks in English in order to bo eligible for scholarsbips. The 
failure in most cases has been in English, and is mainly due to the circum¬ 
stance that tho English jjaper was unusually difficult. Many of the competing 
schools avoided absolute failure by passing candidates at tho middle vernacular 
scholarship oxaminatioji.” The non-competing schools are for the most part 
new institutions scarcely ripe for shewing results. The most successful schools 
in tho division are Barbati in Balasoro, Khorda in Pooree, and Purusttumpore 
in Cuttack. In the Orissa Tributary Mehals there were seven candidates sent 
up to tho scholarship examination from two out of its four schools, viz. Baripada 
and Dhenkanal, of whom four passed in the first division and three in the second : 
the Baripada school stood first in Orissa in point of merit.*' 

107. Middle English scholarship examination .—Tho results of the examina¬ 
tion are tabulated below. Tho standard is that of the middle vernacular 
scholarship examination with English added as a language only:— 
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108. The foregoing statement shews that 417 s'^hools sent up 1,291 can¬ 
didates, of whom 638 were successful, in addition to 26 who passed rae examinu' 
tion from vernacular schools. In the previous year 337 schools sent up 986 
candidates, of whom 453 passed, together with 28 boys from vernacular scnools. 
The total number of successful candidates therefore was 64*9, against 481 in the 
year before. This result is highly gratifying, and shows that the schools are 
gradually accommodating themselves to the system of minimum pass marks in 
English, vernacular, and arithmetic, which was introduced in 1882. The post¬ 
ponement of the examination from October to March no doubt contributed 
to some extent to this result. The aided schools, which form the backbone of 
the middle system, passed by far the largest number of candidates It is 
also interesting to note that, while in the previous year only 12 middle verna¬ 
cular schools succeeded in passing candidates at the middle English examination, 
no loss than 2l schools are now reported to have reached that standard, so as 
to justify their inclusion in the rotunis of middle English schools. This 
satisfactory result is entirely duo to the rule under which middle English schools 
are conducted on a vernacular basis. The detailed accounts of the success of 
different divisions and districts have been furnished elsewhere. 

109. Midilk vernacular schools .—The comparative statistics of these schools 
for t\vo years are subjoined :— 

18M-84. 18S«-S8. 


MicDLB VEIlNACtTLBB SCHOOLS BOB BOYS— 

Mamtaimtd by the departmcjit 

Miuula. 

Pupils. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

183 

10,.81.3 

180 

10474 

Ditto munieipal boards 

5 

737 

9 

1,4-44 

Aided by tbe department or municipal 
boards 

846 

45.601 

849 

47,872 

Unaided ... ... 

76 

4,991 

102 

6,221 

Total 

1,108 

61,703 

1,140 

66,011 


110. The schools have advanced from 1,108 to 1,140, and their 
from 01,702 to 66,011. There is a decrease of two departmental schools, 
which is thus explained. Two schools in the Burdwan Division, one school 
in Rajshahye, and one in Bhagulpore have been transferred to municipal boards, 
while two new schools have boon returned from the Patna Division. Schools 
maintained by municipal boards have risen from five to nine, while two 
.schools in tlio Bm’dwan Division, and one school in each of the divisions of 
Rajsiiahye, Bhagulpore, and Chota Nagpore, was taken over by municipal 
boai-ds, and one school in the Patna Division is reported to have been given up 
by them. The increase of four aided schools is thus accounted for. The Presi¬ 
dency Division shows an increase of 12 schools, the Burdwan Division of 17, 
Rajsnahye three, Chittagong one school, Chota Nagpore two schools, and Orissa 
one school. On the other hand, the Dacca Division shows a loss of nine, the 
Patna Division of 19, and the Bhagulpore Division of four schools. These 
losses are nminly due to the reduction of the schools from the middle to the 
upper primary standard. 

111. While in the preceding year unaided schools decreased from 84 to 76, 
they rose from 76 to 102 during the year under review. The increase of 26 
schools is explained below. The Prosiden^ Division shows a gain of three 
schools, the Burdwan Division of 14 schools, Rajshahye four, Dacca two, CWtta- 
gong two, and Ori,ssa two schools, and Bhagulpore one school, while the town 
of Calcutta shews a loss of two schools. Taking all classes of middle verna¬ 
cular schools together, their present distribution is as follows:—Presidency 
Division 231, Calcutta nine, Burdwan Division 219, Rajshahye Division 140, 
Dacca 235, Chittagong 99, Patna 74, Bhagulpore 56, Chota Nagpore 30, 
Orissa 39, and the Orissa Tributary Mohals eight. 

112. It has been stated in a foregoing paragraph that the aided and 
unaided schools form parts of the same system, both attempting to impart in¬ 
struction of the same character, and that most schools pass through a preliminary 
unaided stage before they are assisted by Government grants. It is a significant 
fact that during the past year there has been a large addition to the list of un¬ 
aided middle schools, the unaided middle English schools having advanced from 
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124 to 155, and the unaided middle vernacular schools from 76 to 102. A few 

of the unaided schools are not likely to be aided owing to local or other difficul- kduoation. 

ties; but the great majority of them were started and exist in the hope of 

getting a grant-in-aid. Assimiing that 200 out of the 257 unaided middle 

schools are to be aidfed, and that the average grant to a school is to be only 

Rs. 20 a month, Govommoiit will have to provide in the immediate future a sum 

of Rs. 4,000 a month, or Rs. 48,000 a year in aid of these schools alone. Owing to 

the circumstance that the grant-in-aid fund was exhausted during the past year, 

and that it has not been found practicable to make any substantial addition 

to it during the current year, the projectors of the new schools have in 

many instances felt disappointed. There are other classes of schools for 

natives also in need of assistance, but their number is not large, and I may 

confidently limit the Government expenditure on them during tbo c-dming year 

to Rs. 20,000, It appears therefore that an addition of Rs. 08,000 per annum 

is required under the head of giants-in-aid to native schools. It has been 

pointed out elsewhere that at present a number of primary schools for boys are 

aided from the grant-in-aid allotment. If they are in future subsidised from 

the primary fund, a sum of Ks. 16,000 or more will be set free for expenditure 

on secondary schools, and will thus to some extent relieve the grant-in-aid 

budget. 

113, The policy enunciated by Mr. Croft and accepted by Government 
that Government vernacular schools should be planted in advanced rather 
than backward localities has been recognized as a step in advance, and 
endeavours are being made in different localities to add English classes 
to these institutions. It is believed that this change will have the effect 
of so improving the position of the schools that they will in a few years 
recover their original character of “ model ” schools—a character which 
they had lost under the previous system of administration, that treated them 
as “ pioneer ” schools for less advanced tracts. It has been rightly held that for 
such tracts upper primary schools on a liberal basis, costing about Rs. 8 a month, 
were good enough, and that it was not necessary to spend Rs. 25 a month for 
such a purpose. Circle schools also in certain districts fulfilled functions 
analogous to those expected of the model schools, at an average cost of less 
than Rs. 8 a month. The financial effect of the change will not ho felt ft)r the 
present, as the model schools \vill only be transplanted to wealtbier and 
more populous localities, where the people build a good school-house and funii.Hh 
it suitably, besides providing from fees and subscriptions for a considerable 
portion of the total expenditure. 

114. The following table gives the results of the middle vernacular scholar¬ 
ship examination:— 
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115. Oat of 1,108 middle vernacular schools existinj? at tho beginning of 
the year, 998 sent 4,482 candidates to the examination, of whom 2,379 were 
successful in addition to 736 candidates passing from middle English schools 
or from the vernacular departments of high schools. The total number of 
successful candidates was therefore 3.116, against 2,031 in the preceding year. 
As both descriptions of middle schools are now eligible for middle vernacular 
as well as middle English scholarships and certificates, I give below the com¬ 
bined result of the two examinations:— 


1883-84. 


] 

Class op senaoLs. 

NumlMrof oandidatns. 

Passbd at tbb 

... . . 1 

Total piuwod. 

1 


M.E. eiAiuination. 

1 

M.V. osumiastion. | 

1 

Middle English 

Tcrhacular ... ... ^ 

»36 

3,720 

453 

2S 

510 

1,621 

063 

1,640 

Total 

4,665 

481 

2,031 

2,612 


1884-85, 


Middle English 

3,027 

623 

736 

1,350 

„ veraatiular ... 

4,513 


2,379 

2,410 

Total 

7,540 

654 

3,115 

3.760 


116. The date of the examinations having been altered from October to 
March, the candidates had nearly 17 instead of 12 months to prepare for the exa¬ 
mination. The large increase in the number of examinees as well as in that of 
successful candidates was to a great extent due to this circumstance, but it was 
no doubt partly owing to the better supervision exercised over secondary 
schools by the higher inspecting officers. 


V—PRIMARY EDUCATION. 

117. The statistics of primary schools of all classes for native boys for 
the last two years are compared in the following statement:— 


Upper Primary SchuuU. 

1883.S4. 1881.88. 



r* ■ ■ 
Huhoolp. 

Pupils. 

fichuols. 

Pupils. 

Under Public Management^ 





Maintained b; the BepaTtment 

20 

656 

22 

763 

Ditto municipal buarda 

28 

780 

6 

201 

Under Private Management-^ 





Aided b; the Department or by municipal boards... 

2,366 

86,987 

2,613 

96,903 

Unaideu ... ... ... 

61 

2,383 

79 

2,868 

Total 

2,464 

90,806 

2,720 

ia),715 

Lower Primary Sckoole. 




Under Public Management^ 





Maintained by the Department 

12 

297 


1,52 

Ditto municipal boards 

2 

61 

20 

489 

Under Private Management — 





Aided \xg the Department or by municipal boards 

60,879 

1,019,025 

56,885 

1,0‘12,239 

Unaided 

4,3SU 

54.531 

6,947 

78,985 

Total 

61,262 

1,072,904 

62,860 

1,121,866 

Gbasd Total 

63.710 

1,164,709 

66,680 

1,222,680 


118 There is thus a total gain of 1,864 schools and 57,871 pupils. The 
schools have increased from 63,710 to 66,680, or by 2'9 per cent., and their 
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pupils from 1,164,709 to 1,222,580, or by 4-9 per cent. These figures show 
that the schools ure somewhat better attended than before. The increase is 
again most marked in the Dacca Division, which adds 2,116 schools and 27,562 
pupils. Orissa has added 425 schools and 15,851 pupils, and Chota Nagpore 
665 schools and 8,922 pupils. All the other Divisions show some Increase, 
varying from 74 to 184 in schools and 1,800 to 6,600 in pupils, except Chitta¬ 
gong and Patna. Chittagong shows a loss of 1,139 schools and 18,570 pupils. 
The Patna Division shows a decrease of 428 schools, but an increase of 9,114 
pupils—a circumstance which can be interpreted in but one way, viz. that the 
process of splitting up patshalas has at last reached its limit, and that a large 
number of inefficient gurus have left the field to their more successful competitors. 
The decrease in the Chittagong Division is reported to be the result of the 
orders of 1883-84 enjoining the gradual improvement of the patshalas already 
in hand and the non admission to the reward examinations of schools of a 
rudimentary and ephemeral character. The subject will, however, be again 
discussed further on. 

119. The following statement shows tho proportion of boys actually at 
school in the different districts as compared with the number of boys of school¬ 
going age. I liave assumed, as in previous years, that the boys of school-going 
age form 15 per cent, of the male population here, as in England. The 
returns for tho preceding year show that Noakholly occupied the first place 
with 66 per cent, of its boys at school ; I'ipperah came next with 62 5 per cent; 
Hooghly stood third with 55‘6 per cent, and Howrah fourth with 52 6 
per cent. Tho districts of Burdwan, Midnapore, the 24-Pcrgunnahs, Backer- 
gunge, Chittagong, Cuttack, and Balasore showed a percentage of between 43 
and 45 ; while Bankura, Dacca, Klioolna, Furrocdporo, Mymensingh, Beer- 
bhoom and Pooree had between 28 and 86 per cent, of their boys at school. 
The districts lowest in the scale were Julpaigori, Darjeeling, Hazaribagh, and 
Lohardugga with between 8 and 10 per cent. Tho returns of the year under report 
show that Noakholly and llooghly head tho list with 57 percent, of their boys 
at school; Howrah is second with 55 per cent.; Tipporah is third with 53 per cent.; 
Balasore is fourth with 61 per cent. ; and Backergunge is fifth with 50 per cent. 
The districts of Cuttack, Burdwan, Calcutta, Chittagong, Bankura, 24-Pergun- 
uahs, Midnspore, and Dacca form the next group with 40 to 49 per cent. ; Fur- 
reedporo, Pooree, Beerbhoom, Mymensingh, Khulna, and Singhblioom have 
between 30 and 39 per cent; Jessorc, Patna, Moorshedabad, Pubna, Bogra, 
Monghyr, and Mafdah have from 20 to 28 per cent. The lowest place in 
tho series is occupied by Shahabad, Bajshahyc, Q-ya, Nuddea, the Sonthal 
Perguunahs, Sarun, Bhagulpore, Manbhoom, Rungporo, Dinagepore, Cbum- 
parun, Luhax-dugga, Darjeeling, Julpaigori, Durbliunga, Mozufferpore, 
Purncah, and Hazaribagh with between 10 and 17 per cent. 

120. An additional grant of Rs. 50,000 for primary education,' raising the 
total grant under this head to Rs. 7,50,000, was 8an<;tioned by Government for 
the year under report, in addition to tho sum of Rs. 36,742 from the Estates 
Improvement Fund; but tho district officers, who are charged with tho admin¬ 
istration of tho primary grant, succeeded in spending only Rs. 7,53,603. In 
addition to this a further sum of Rs. 61,018 was spent on primary schools for 
boys and girls from the grant-in-aid fund, Rs. 16,362 from the circle grant, and 
Rs. 16,771 were contributed by municipalities towards the support of primary 
schools. Tlio total Government expenditure on aidod primary schools for 
boys and girls, exclusive of contingent and miscellaneous charges, amounted to 
Rs. 7,25,430 against Rs. 21,97,067 contributed from local sources, including 
municipal grants. Again, as tho number of Government and aided lower 

g -iraary schools for boys was 56,913, and the expenditure on them 
s. 22,38,282, each school on an average received Rs. 39 per annum from 
all sources. As a guru cannot be expected regularly to carry on his duties for 
less than Rs. 6 or Rs. 7 a month, it is clear that a part of the receipts from 
local sources, consisting of various small customary payments in kind, is not 
included in the returns, or that the guru often finds it necessary to combine 
some other occupation with his tutorial work. There is some measure of truth 
in either view of the case. The average Government contribution to a lower 
primary boys’ school was less than Rs. 9 per annum—a fact which shows that 
as yet the State share of primary expenditure is small, and that speaking 
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broadly the patshalas are pre*emmently institutions maintained by the people 
for their own benefit. 

121. An examination of the return of primary ^ant expenditure shows 
that 2,693 schools with 81,084 pupils were aided by stipends only amounting 
to Rs. 1,02,390 for the year, the average Government expenditure upon each 
school being about Rs. 38 ; that 4,501 schools with 144,423 pupils were paid 
Rs. 1,39,437 in stipends and Rs. 48,148 in rewards and other payments, or a 
total of Rs. 2,89,975, being at the rate of Rs. 40 a school; and that 47,113 
schools with 824,442 pupils received in rewards and other payments 
Rs, 3,15,573 in all, or at the rate of Rs. 7 for each school. There were also 
6,100 schools with 87,449 pupils, which received Rs. 13,427 in sund^ little 
payments, without sending pupils to any departmental or local examination. 
I’he average payment to each of these schools was a little above Rs. 2 a year, 
mainly for keeping registers of attendance and submitting annual returns. 
These schools are in a state of transition, but have not yet formally accepted 
the departmental standards of ex.amination. A sum of Rs. 1,378 was spent on 
indigenous schools. Miscellaneous payments came up to Rs. 87,647, being 
payments to chief gurus for the inspection of subordinate pathsalas (Rs. 41,572), 
contingencies (Rs. 16,534), contributions to circle and model schools (Rs. 7,548), 
grants for houses and furniture (Rs. 14,002), special primary scholarships 
(Rs. 4,031), special Sub-Inspectors (Rs. 1,422), and registration of unaided 
pathsalas (Rs. 2,538). The following summary gives the principal heads of 
charge:— 



Rs. 

Stipendiary Bobools 

2,89,97.''. 

Non-stipendiary schools 

3,29,000 

Indigenous schools 

1,378 

Cost of prizes to pupils 

45,603 

Other payments 

87,647 


PAtM&ItT 
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Total 


7,53,603 


122. The subjoined statement shows the existing distribution of the 
primary grant:— 


DiTISIUS. 

Bohoola. 

Pupils. 

Grant for 
1884-85. 

Grant for 
1885^. 






Bs. 

Bs. 

Presidency 

... 


5.140 

150,203 

06,000 

04,400 

Burdwan 

..a ••• 


10,202 

224,028 

1,26,000 

1,24,300 

Jtiajshnhyc 

... 


3,661 

84.347 

76,(XX) 

77,400 

Dacca 

... 

... 

12,538 

246,048 

1,(X),000 

90,600 

Chittagong 


... 

6.247 

123,716 

70,000 

66,000 

Patna 

... ... 

... 

11,644 

166,756 

1,16,000 

1,11,200 

Bhagulpore 

... 

... 

7,431 

02,810 

70,000 

68,100 

Chota Nagpore 

... 

... 

1,613 

46,385 

49,000 

47,000 

Orissa 

... 

... 

0,402 

123,074 

61,000 

69,200 


123. As explained in the previous report, the amount of grant for each 
division is determined not only by the number of primary schools and 
pupils in it, but also by the progress they have made and the material 
condition of the people. The consequence is that the divisions of Raj- 
shabye, Patna, Bhagulpore,. and Chota Nagpore receive more in propor¬ 
tion to the numbers at school than the others, while Burdwan, which 
shows the highest progress, receives a larger share of the allotment than Dacca, 
which has nearly the same number of pupils. 
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124. Upper Primary schools .>—These schools have advanced from 3,464 
with 90,805 pupils to 2,730 with 100,715 pupils, giving an increase of 356 
schools and nearly 10,000 pupils. This increase is most marked in the 
Dacca, Burdwan, Rajshahye, Presidency, and Chittagong Divisions; but all 
the Divisions have shared in it except Bhagulpore, which shows an appreciable 
decline. The present distribution of upper primary schools is as follows:— 
The. Burdwan Division heads the list with 587 schools; the Presidency has 
410, Dacca 364, Bhagulpore 321, Patna 285, Rajshahye 281, Orissa 208, 
Chittagong 159, and Chota Nagpore 65. Calcutta has 3, and tlie Orissa 
Tributary Mehals have 37. 

125. Out of 65,580 primary schools for boys it appears that 2,720 have 
reached the upper primary standard,—in other words, that there is one upper 
primary school for every 23 lower primaries, against 25 in the preceding year. 
Mr. Croft was not satisfied last year with the small number of these schools, 
and pointed out that at no distant day we ought to find about 5,000 schools 
reading the upper primary course, giving a proportion of 1 school of this 
class to 10 or 12 of a lower standard. The past year’s operations have added 
256 schools to the upper class, in spite of tlie fact that in some districts these 
schools are still regarded with disfavour, under the assumption that they form 
tlie lower portion of the edifice of secondary education, and not the top and 
crowning part of the primary system. Some officers are apt to forget that 
the highest standard of primary education in England embraces, besides English 
literature (at least as high as that fixed for the Calcutta University Entrance 
standard), history, geography, and arithmetic, such specific subjects as algebra, 
Euclid, mensuration, mechanics, botany, chemistry, physios, physiology, &c., 
Latin and French ;* and that the Bombay standard for primary schools is some¬ 
what higher than the upper primary course for Bengal. At any rate, there can 
no longer bo any doubt that upper primary schools have a claim on funds 
set apart for primary education. The time has now arrived for affording 
them liberal aid and encouragement. Th^ are in many cases survivals 
of the improved patshalas established by Baboo Bhudob Mukerjoa, C.I.E., 
late Inspector of Schools, more than 20 years ago. The question of substituting 
in these schools mensm-ation for the first book of Euclid was discussed during 
the past year, but it is open to doubt whether mensuration could bo effec¬ 
tually taught without some knowledge of geometry, and I am inclined to 
support the proposal that the two subjects should be taught together. In the 
primary schools of England and Scotland Euclid and Mensuration go together. 

126. I’he results of the upper primary scholarship examination of 1885 
for boys are tabulated below for each Division:— 


Upper Primary Svhohmhip Epamimtloa for boySy 1885 . 


lUVISIOIt. 

Itihhl 

Number op Instti'I'tkjns szaniEo Kxamikbe 

B. 

aJ. 

Mt'MIlEIt OP Gxahinxbs. 

puratnil. 

UtlOlLS 

Wdad 

nislitiitionH. 

other 

institutv'Uft. 

Tot 

• 

u 

o 

9 

1 

1 

S 

.2 

9 

i 

.a 

•o 

Other institutions. 

fl 

a 

g 

£ 

1 

jL 

1 

1 

g 

c> 

u 

x: 

v 

K 

K 

£ 

w 
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127. Candidates forthe upper primary pass certificate from secondaiy schools 
have boon excluded from the foregoing statement. Out of 2,021 competing 
schools only 1,223 wero successful. Of 0,002 candidates, 2,953 passed the 
examination. In the previous year 1,465 schools sent up 3,955 candidates, 
of whom 1,945 wore successful. The results therefore are entirely satisfactory. 
The Burdwan Division takes the lead, the Dacca Division stands next in 
order of importance, and Orissa takes the third place. 

128. Lower Primary Schools .—These schools have advanced from 61,252 to 
62,800, and their pupils from 1,073,904 to 1,121,865, the Dacca Division having 
contributed the largest share of the increase, which is shared by all the divisions 
except Chittagong, where there has been an apparent decrease of 1,178 schools 
and 19,735 pupils, and Patna, whore the number of schools has been reduced 
by 455, but the number of pupils shows an increase of 7,631. The decrease in 
the Chittagong Division is shared by all the districts, and is explained at length 
in the divisional and district summaries which follow. While the Magistrate 
of Tipperah attributes it to the wholesome strictness with which the reward 
examinations have been conducted, and the Magistrate of Noakholly considers 
it to bo due to the fact that the examination Wiis held simultaneously through¬ 
out the district under local committees at the several centres, the Deputy 
Inspector of Chittagong adduces both the causes as having been in operation 
in his district, and adds one or two of a less permanent character. It has been 
elsewhere shown that in regard t(» the numbers at school, Noakholly shares witli 
Hooghly the honour of being the most advanced district of Bengal. In the Patna 
Division, the loss of schools, attended by an increase in the number of pupils, 
is a sign that worthless gurus arc gradually retiring from the field. The 
disappearance of the weakest and most ephemeral schools is no matter for 
regret, if it is followed by increased attention to the stronger and better 
taught schools. It appears that in Mozufferpore, a school with even one boy 
was recognised as a patshala; a man teaching only his son or other relative was 
considered as the teacher of a .school: the duration of the existence of a 
patshala was not taken into account, and the nature of the instruction imparted 
was not noted at all. It is further stated that more than throe-fourths of the 
non-stipendiary schools were season schools, which sprang up daring the winter 
and died away in the summer. A somewhat similar report comes from a verna¬ 
cular newspaper, which arranges the patshalas of a certain district in four 
classes, viz., (1) real patshalas which work regularly; (2) patshalas which are 
started about a month before the reward examinations, and disappear as soon 
as the rewards are paid; (3) patshalas which do not exist at all, the inspecting 
pandit being shown a cluster of boys from a neighbouring patshala on the 
day of inspection; (4) patshalas kept up for the convenience of particular 
families, which have very few pupils. The rule, therefore, under which no 
reward can be paid to a patshala which has not existed for at least six months 
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and presented 10 boys at the examination, is likely to have an entirely salutary 
effect. 

129. The following table gives the result of the lower primary scholarship 
examination for boys in each division:— 

Lower Trimary SeJtolarship JSmmination for boys, 1884. 
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In the previous year 40,706 pupils competed from 10,979 schools, and 
20,011 wore successful. There is therefore an increase of 427 competing 
schools, 2,704 candidates, and 1,489 successful scholars. 

1-30. The following comparative statement shows the gradual advance made 
since 1876 towards the standard of the lower primary scholarship examination, 
which is generally accepted as that which the great majority of primary 
schools should in time attain:— 
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Since 1882-83, minimum pass marks have been required in the different roraiR* 
grouM of subjects, so that the results of later examinations have presumably tommos. 
a higher educational value than those of previous examinations. 

131. A question having arisen as to the success of the Government system of 
scholarships in enabling boys to advance through the chain of lower primary, 
upper primary, middle, junior and senior scholarships to a university degree, 

Mr. Croft requested the heads of all Government high sclfools to report which 
of the middle scholarship-holders studying in their respective institutions had 
previously held a Government upper or lower primary scholarship. The 
result of the enquiry shows that out of C69 middle scholarship-holders in ziilah 
and collegiate schools, 93 had held upper and 66 lower primary scholarships, 
and the others liad apparently been brought up in middle schools. In other 
words, more than 22 per cent, of middle scholars had previously been primary 
scholars. A number of Government middle and primary scholarships are held in 
non-Government schools, from which no returns were obtained; but the percen¬ 
tage given above probably holds good throughout, and shows that the money 
expended on scholarships is well spent. Some of the most experienced Inspectors 
confirm the general opinion that middle scholars occupy a good 2 >o«itiou in the 
Entrance Examination, and m was pointed out years ago that the first Bengali 
gentleman who came out as a Wrangler at Cambridge was originally a verna¬ 
cular scholarship-holder in the Mymensingh district. 

132. The following table shows the classification of lower jirimary schools 
ac(!ording to the standards attained by them:— 
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133. It was pointed out last year that considerable differences of opinion 
existed as to whether the traditional subjects of patshala instruction, such as 
mental arithmetic, subhankari, zemindari and mahujani accounts were taught 
as efficiently in the lower primary schools as they used to be in the patshalas 
of the old type. The subject is again noticed in the reports of some of the In¬ 
spectors and their assistants. The Officiating Inspector of the Presidency Circle 
writes:—“ 'riio Deputy Inspector of the 24-Porgunnah8, an officer of ability 
and experience, reports that there is an improvement in the teaching of those 
subjects, and that, in one subdivision in particular, many candidates from 
different patsludas answered questions in them so promptly fis to elicit the 
praise of the examiners. Tlie Deputy Inspector of Nuddoa is of opinion 
that while the great majority of the patshalas in his district are not strong in 
those subjects, there are many t)thers which teach them to perfection. The 
report from Jessoro confirms my own experience that tho subjects have been 
to a groat extent neglected there, owing to the undue preference shown for tho 
reading of printed books. Tho Khulna report admits tlie existence of the 
evil, and the Deputy Inspector of Moorshedabad takes the same view and 
attributes the unsatisfactory state of things to the incompetemie of the gurus 
•employed there. Among the causes which interfere with the teaching of 
subhankari and zemindari and mahajani accounts in a practical manner are— 
(1) the low age at which boys are required to pass through a pathsala, tln^ 
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scholarship limit being 11 years; (21 the withdrawal of patronage from the 
patshalas by the uppr classes; (3) the consequent employment of inferior 
men as gums; (4) the apathy of the village community, which no longer 
considers it a part of its duty to keep up a good patshala. It must also be 
borne in mind that the middle and upper classes of the people no longer find 
patshala education sufficient for their purposes, and are accordingly com¬ 
pelled to support secondary schools for the education of their children. The 
great change that has come over the country since the development of its 
administrative system and the multiplication of railways, post offices, and 
other agencies for the spread of civilisation has no doubt operated in a 
direction unfavourable to the maintenance of patshalas on their old basis, 
'i'lie primary school course prescribed by Government, combining as it does 
some modern subjects, is, under such circumstances, not unsuited to the require¬ 
ments of the country. A knowledge of subhankari is imparted in many path- 
salas with tolerable success, but the acquisition of a technical acquaintance with 
the details of zemindari and mahajani sherista is only possible after devoting 
to it special attention as an apprentice. Having had the benefit of pathsala 
education myself, I am in a position to state tha^ardly one boy in 50 in my 
time ever acquired any proficiency in those %>eciai branches, which were 
reserved for those who had zemindaris to manage, or who were compelled to 
seek service in the zemindari kutcheri.” The Inspector of the Western Circle 
records the following remarks :—“With regard to the statement that, in the 
present organized primaries, the traditional subjects of patshala instruction are 
neglected, it may bo observed that the complaint is not altogether groundless. 
The gurus of the old class, who were experts in these subjects, are now being 
replaced by passed pupils of middle or upper primary schools, who, whatever 
may be their attainments in other subjects, are not so well versed in zemindari 
and mahajani accounts, and in the indigenous system of mental arithmetic, as 
their predecessors. Further, the pupils in pathsalas belonging to the middle 
classes do not remain in these schools for a sufficiently long time to learn 
thoroughly the old subjects. It may be stated, however, that during the past two 
years, the attention of the Sub-Inspectors having been directed to the teaching 
of these subjects, there has been some improvement in this respect.” Dr. 
Martin quotes the views of his Deputy Inspectors, and points out that, if the guru 
is an old class man and his pupils belong to the trading classes, subhankari and 
mahajani accounts receive particular attention. Where, however, the guru is 
an ex-pupil of a middle school, and his pupils do not much care for those subjects, 
they are apt to bo neglected. Mr. Pope, Inspector of Behar, gives the following 
opinion :—“ As to the neglect of the traditional subjects in primary schools, I find 
a greater tendency in this direction in Bengali villages than in Behari. A groat 
deal depends in this matter upon the Sub-Inspectors, and especially upon the 
control which the Deputy Inspector exerts. Hitherto they have had the idea 
that the more they encouraged modern subjects and methods, the better chance 
tliey had of promotion. They have been disabused of this idea, definite 
instructions have been laid down, care is taken to see that they are carried out, 
with the effect that the really useful portions of the traditional subjects are attended 
to and cared for. Much, as I said above, depends upon the supervision of the 
Deputy and Sub-Inspectors in the matter. If they will take the pains to study 
these subjects, and insist upon examining in them when they inspect, they will 
not be neglected. These officers are apt to affect a contempt for them ; but 
the fact is they find it a bit troublesome to learn them and examine in them.” 

I am myself inclined to believe that, now that attention has been directed to the 
defect, inspecting officers will insist upon a fair knowledge of the neglected 
subjects on the part of the gurus as well as of their pupils. 

134. The malpractices that are occasionally detected in connection with the 
examination of patshalas at central gatherings led the Inspector of the Presidency 
(Jircle to institute experimentally, at first in the Presidency Division, the examin¬ 
ation of patshalas in situ for rewards. The result is eminently satisfactory, 
as the following extract from the Officiating Inspector’s report will show:—“An 
endeavour was made during the year under report to ensure, as far as practicable, 
the examination of primary schools for rewards in situ. This was done in accord¬ 
ance with certain recommendations of the Education Commission, which ran 
as follows:—‘ That indigenous schools receiving aid be inspected in situ, and as 
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far as possible the examinations for their grants-in-aid be conducted in aUu.^ 
* That examinations by inspecting officers be conducted as far as possiWe mi 
situ, and all primary schools receiving aid be invariably inspected in siiu,’ 
The subject was also discussed at the conference of Inspectors hmd at Darjeeling 
last year, the following resolution being recorded:—‘ That the number of Sub- 
Inspectors be increased, and as they will under the new system be relieved of 
a great deal of office work, examination in situ for rewards be required, and 
inspection of stipendiary schools in situ be insisted upon ’ I am glad to be 
able to report that under the auspices of Mr. C. C. Stevens, late Magistrate of 
the 24-Pergunnah8, the district educational committee adopted the system of 
examinations in situ for rewards for all the subdivisions except Diamond 
Harbour. The Deputy Inspector, 24-Pergunnahs, states that the experiment 
has proved so successful as to lead him to hope that its extension to Diamond 
Harbour will prove equally efficacious. Similar success has attended the 
introduction of examinations in situ into the district of Khulna. In Moorsheda- 
bad also an effort was made to conduct the examinations in situ, but its extent 
is not clearly defined. I should mention here that the average number of 
schools under a Sub-Inspector is highest^ Khulna (239), and that the averages 
for Nuddea, Jessore, and Moot’shedabad were 137, 203, and 165 respectively. 
The 24-Pergunnah8 average was 191. It is clear therefore that, if the inspect¬ 
ing staff of the other districts be required to work as methodically as those of 
Khulna and the 24-Pergunnah8, a system of examinations in situ can without 
difficulty be carried out in the Presidency Division. A small increase to the 
number of Sub-Inspectors will, however, no necessary. The advantages of 
inspection in situ are too well known to require detailed notice hero. It will, 
among other things, enable the department to fix the responsibility of the 
correctness of school returns, and put an effectual stop to bogus pathsalas.” 

The system possesses the undoubted merit of making the Sub-Inspector 
entirely responsible fi >r the absolute correctness of the statistics submitted by 
him, instead of throwing the responsibility on the chief gurus and inspecting 
pundits, who bring pathsalas together for examination at central gatherings 
held by the Sub-Inspector or by a local committee. 

135. The system of simultaneous examination of all the patshalas of a district 
on the same day, which was introduced about two years ago in some of the 
districts, is still in operation. Wliatover may be its value as a means of testing 
the comparative efficiency of schools examined by independent non-profossiontd 
bodies at widely separated centres, it is believed to have had the effect of 
sensibly reducing the number of doubtful pathsalas in the districts of the 
Chittagong Division. In Jessore, the examination was held for the first time 
simultaneously at 75 centres, by means of printed questions, by local committees 
appointed by the Magistrate on the nomination of the Sub-Inspectors. It is 
stated that difficulties were experienced in forming the sub-committees, 
and also in ensuring fairness in the work. The Deputy Inspector points 
out that at some centres the committee.s admitted boys from secondary 
schools to compete for rewards, so that those who had read such advanced 
prose readers as Sitarbanabas in Bengali, or Royal Reader No. HI in English, 
geometrj^, and so forth, were actually examined in Bodhodoy and the simple 
rules of arithmetic and subhankari. It appears that a few of thc.se candidates 
were subsequently eliminated from the examination returns. As pointed out 
last year, local committees are extremely useful in assisting the departmental 
examiner; but their independent action is at times open to objection, and their 
awards do not always command the complete confidence of the public. 

136. Different systems for the transmission of rewards or stipends to the 
teachers of primary schools were in operation in the several divisions and districts 
during the year under report. The Officiating Inspector of the Presidency Circle 
states that “ in the 24-Pergunnahs, while the stipendiary gurus were generally 
paid on the spot by the Sub-Inspectors, in accordance with previous practice, 
money rewards earned by gurus on the result of examinations were transmitted 
to them by means of postal money-orders, the commission being paid from the 
primary grant. In Nuddea all payments were niade to the gurus through the 
agency of the Sub-Inspectors as in previous years. The Jos.soro authorities 
forwarded the money to each examination centre through the subdivisional 
and the police officers, and it was only in the case of gurus not being present at 
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a centre on the date of payment, that the system of paying by money-order was 
adopted. In Khulna the payments were all made by money-orders, the gurus 
paying the commission charged on the orders. The Deputy Inspector of 
Moorshedabad does not report any change of system, and the old plan of 
paying through the Sub-Inspectors appears to be in full force in that district. 
It is hoped that during the current year the system of paying through the 
post office will become more general, its advantages far outweighing its 
disadvantages.” 

137. The Inspector of the Western Circle thus describes the system pre¬ 
valent in the Burdwan Division:—“ The system followed in making payments to 
gurus (stipendiary and rewarded) is the same in almost all the districts in the 
division, as in previous years. The Sub-Inspectors draw the stipend bills 
every two or three months, which are examined by the Deputy Inspectors, 
and passed for payment by tne District Magistrates. 'I'be Sub-Inspectors 
distribute the money to the gurus, either with or without the help of the 
police. The amount of rewards to the gurus is paid annually by tne Sub- 
Inspectors, who are required to submit to the Magistrate’s office the receipts of 
the gurus. In some of the districts, t^ gurus assemble on a fixed day at the 
sudder station or at subdivisional heat^uarters, alld are paid in the presence 
of the Magistrates or subdivisional officers. '^I'liis system of payment has 
lately been changed in one district only, viz., Ilooghly, In accordance with 
the recommendation of tho Educational Conference held at Darjeeling in Jam* 
last, the postal money-order system has been introduced in this di.sTrict, and 
tho arrangement has proved satisfactory alike to the Sub-Inspectors and gurus. 
T’he commission charged by the Postal Department is deducted from tho 
amount of reward earned by the gurus. It would have been much bettor, if 
the charge had been met out of the district primary allotment.” I fully endorse 
the Inspector’s view. 

138. The system of payment by money-orders appears to bo generally 
followed in tho divisions of Dacca and Chittagong, but it is not clear liow pay¬ 
ments are made in Debar. In Chota Nagporc all sums due to priinarv school¬ 
masters are" paid through tlie Sub-Inspectors of Schools. In tho first instance, 
the Deputy Ins})Cctor sends down tho amounts from head-quarters through the 
police in sealed bags to tho several thams, whence the Sub-In.spcctor of 
Schools receives them and makes payments to the teachers. This sy.stcm 
of payment has several disadvantages. But there is one point of view 
from wliich it is particularly objectionable. Irregularity in tho pa^yment of 
teachers’ stipends is a matter which is specially taken notice of by the 
<listrict officers, and such Sub-Inspectors us are found guilty of it incur tlie 
severe displeasure of those officers. It accordingly happens that our Sub- 
Inspectors of Schools look upon the payment of primary money due to 
teachers as a more responsible duty than the inspection of schools. The 
Assistant lnspecti>r looks upon tho introduction of tho system of payment 
by money-orders as an effective rentedy for those evils. lie doubts, Iiowever, 
whether Singbhoom will be able to benefit by the change, as it has large 
tracts wliere there is no postal communication whatever. Tho subject is not 
noticed in the divisional report of Orissa. I am of opinion that payments 
through tho medium of the po.st office will render Sub-Iuspector-s less liable to 
charges of embezzlement than heretofore, though the duty of issuing the 
money-orders will add iicriodically to tho office work of tlio Deputy 
Inspectors, 

131). An analysis of tho amounts expended in the difierent districts on prize- 
books requu’ed for distribution among meritorious students ^)f primary schools 
shows that striking differences exist as to tho proportion of the district allot¬ 
ment devoted to this purpose. While the district of Mozufferpore spent on 
prize-books no less than 22’3 per cimt. of its allotment, Sarun 15-4 per cent,, 
Singbhof)m 15‘1 per cent., the Sonthal Pergminahs 14'7 per cent., Bhagul|)ore 
10-9 per cent., Patna 10‘8 per cent., and tho 24-Pergunnahs 10'3 per cent., the 
returns show that the amounts expended in some of the other districts were 
merely trifling, ranging from •]. to *8 per cent., and the item is not entered at 
all m the returns of Purneah, Pooroe, Ilazaribagh and Lohardugga. It may 
bo assumed that in these districts the old system of cash payments to pupils 
is still in force, or that the arrangements for obtaining supplies of prize-books 
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^tsq^not yet completed. Those prizes are recognised as a powerful means 
of ^,king competition among pathsala pupils, and should, in my opinion, be 
awarded^on some definite principle. I believe they should in no district 
form a charge of less than 5 or more than 10 per cent, on the primary grant 
of the district. 

140. With regard to the infrequency of the visits of Sub-Inspectors to lower 
primary schools in certain districts, 1 am compelled to record tho opinion tlint 
BO long as every patshala is not visited by an officer of the rank of Sub- 
Inspector, its existence cannot be vouched for with any dogi'eo of confidence. 
Chief gurus and inspecting pundits arc persons directly interested in inflating 
the returns, and it is the imperative duty of the Sub-Inspector to verify tho 
accuracy of tho lists of schools received from their inferior agents by actual 
inspection of them in situ. When it is found that in some districts a Sub- 
Inspector can visit between 400 and 850 lower primaries per annum, tlierc is no 
reason why in others, with similar advantages as to roads and means of travelling, 
tlic number of visits to lower primaries .should vary from 100 <!b 150. In 
the district of Mymensingh, which has 3,982 lower ])rimaries for boys, each 
Sub-Inspector visited between 100 and 151 lower jirimaries only. Had each 

,, of the five officers visited even 500 schools, the department would have been 

\ able to say that at least 2,500 patshalas were known to exist in iho district on 
tlie report of a Sub-Inspector of Schools. The same remark ap|)Hes more or 
v.less strongly to the work of Sub-Inspectors in the other districts of tho Diicca 
^Division and also to the dhstricts of the Chittagong Division. A .strong elVort 
sliould be made in those Divisions to raise tho average standard of inspi ction 
work to the level of the Burdwan Division. T^iymcnt of money to j) rKsons 
produced at patshala gatherings as gm;us without satisfactory proof that they ari; 
bond fide teaclicns is a hazardous game, and 1 am mA at all sal.isliod with this 
mode of cx))cncliiig public money. Baboo Bhudeh Mookhorjee, 0.1.E., when 
introducing in 1879 the chief g-urn sy.stem into Bchar, insisted in a letter to the 
Commissioners of the Patna and Bhtigulpore Divi.sion.s that the De})uty Inspec¬ 
tor should^ on tlie receipt of annual returns of unaided patshalas from chief 
gurus, instruct his Sub-Inspectors to visit them and pay their gurus the promised 
reward of one rupee each. The neglect of this precaution is, no doubt, one 
of the causes of tho unsatisfactory character of sonu) of tho statisti(!s collected. 

141. Mr. Croft pointed out in the last report tl)at the registration of 
indigenous pathsalas had been overdone in some of tlie districts, and that 
many so-called schools of a purely temporary character, with four or five 
pupils each, were rightly excluded from the returns. The saiuo process of 
exclusion is still going on in the Chittagong Division, in Midnaporo, in 
parts of Behar, and elsewhere. The o]3iniou expressed last year, that we 
should confine our attention and our efforts to the more promising schools, 
and specially to those of the upper primary class, finds an echo in some of tlie 
district reports. The weakest jiatshalas, such as they are, fulfil no important 
educational function, and are called into existence, not by the local community, 
but by some needy ptrson who couibinos with other ill-jiaid occupations 
that oi a patlasula guru. It lias been sliown eLsewhero that the Government 
subsidy to tho rewarded lower primaries is too small (Rs, 9 per annum) to 
affect them one way or tho other. Tlie question for consideration is whether 
the rewards paid frmn the primary grant stimulate the activity of tho tcachcr.s 
and induce tliem to work more methodically and regularly than before; but 
on this point the evidence is not quite conclusive. Our main reliance must 
therefore be on the uj^ier primary schools and tho siqierior lower primaries, 
which regularly prepare pupils for tho scholarship examinations. Tho improve¬ 
ment of those schools will fully occupy the time of our inspi cting staff. 

142. Mr. A. W. Paul, Magistrate of tho 24-PergunnaIi.s, points out the desira¬ 
bility of applying the grant-in-aid fund exclusively to the encouragement of 
secondary education by placing primary schools hitherto aided from that fund 
on the list of primary fund schools as far as possible. Mr. Bellett, Inspector 
of Rajshahye, states in his report that in the course of the current year 
iirimary schools in his circle will cease to be paid from the grant-in-aid fund. 
The necessity of this measure is the more urgent now that the district boards, 
shortly to come into existence, will bo charged with the administration of 
primary education in their respective jurisdictions, the primary grant being 
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placed entirely at their disposal. It has been stated already that a sum of 
Rs. 61,018 is spent on primary schools from the ^ant-in-aid fund, but of this 
amount, Rs. 44,939 represents the expenditure in girls’ schools, which cannot 
be dealt with in a summary way, and Rs. 16,079 only are spent on schools for 
boys. This sum should, however, at once be set free, by the transfer Of the 
schools concerned to the primary list. 

143. Some of the reports deal with night schools for the education of the 
labouring poor, but these schools require to be closely looked after. Mr. C. C. 
Stevens, Commissioner of Chota Nagporo, is of opinion that where they are 
genuine they do much good; but his experience is that they are too often mere 
contrivances to give extra pay to some master of a neighbouring day school. 
This he rightly considers a thoroughly mischievous practice, since it either 
happens that the master attempts to work day and night without being able to 
do justice to either school, or the night school is more or less of a fiction. They 
should, he adds, be aided where they are genuine and really necessary for 
the instruction of pupils, who cannot attend school in the daytime. 

The following paragraphs furnish the usual detailed statistics of primary 
education in each division and district:— 

144. Calcutta. —Population, excluding the suburbs and the shipping, 
405.000; primary grant raised from R.s. 4,000 to Rs. 6,000, in addition to Rs. 1,278 

f »aid from the grant-in-aid fund, making a total of Rs. 7,278; expenditure 
ts. 6,522, of which Rs. 4,203 were spent on 104 lower primaries for boys, 
Rs. 1,183 on 43 lower primaries for girls, Rs. 552 on two inspecting pandits, 
Rs. SOO on prizes to girls, Rs. 200 on rewards to maktahs and other indigeuous 
schools, and Rs. 84 on contingencies. There were two upper primaries for 
boys and 120 upper primaries for girls aided from the grant-in-aid fund, so 
that the total number of aided upper primaries was 122 with 3,024 pupils. 
Tliesft grant-in-aid up})er primaries are all under missionary management. 
The expenditure on them was Rs. 74,156, of which lis 20,248 were paid from 
provincial revenues. There were also two unaided upper primaries with 93 
pupils, one for boys and one for girls. The aided lower primaries rose from 
97 to 147, and their pupils from 4,9-50 to 6,775. Of these. 104 with 5,663 
pupils were boys’schools and 43 with 1,112 pupils were girls’ schools. The 
girls’ schools were all started during the year. The expenditure on these 147 
schools was Rs. 19,671, of which Rs. 5,3»6 were contributed by Government. 
The unaided schools declined from 9 to 5, and their pupils from 348 to 152. 
I'lio decrease is du(i to the transfer of certain schools from the unaided to the 
aided list. In July last, when the primary grant of Rs 4,600 was raised to 
Rs. 6.000, Mr. Clarke, with the concurrence of the Director of Public Instruction, 
introduced a system of capitation grants for i)roviding elementary education 
for gii'ls under the gurus of the existing primary schools. The system consists 
in paying each gui’u who has opened a girls’ class in connection with his 
pathsala, or opened an independent girls’ school, at tlio rale of four annas per 
girl under instruction up to 40 girls. The conditions under which the 
grants are to be paid are—(1) that no girl less than five years of age shall be con¬ 
sidered a bond fide scholar ; (2) that no guru teaching less than four girls shall 
ho entitled to a grant; (3) that payments shall he made according to the actual 
number of girls found }wesent on the date of insjjection; and (4) that the 
rn.aximuin grant which a teacher may earn shall not exceed Rs. 10 a month. 
Under this system 43 girls’ schools and 34 attached girls’ classes, giving 
instruction to 1,497 girls, were opened during the year. There being no lower 
primary scholar-ships for Calcutta, the pathsalas do not attempt to attain the 
standard fixed for the scholarshij) examination. There was a, proposal to create 
ten primary 8cholarshi[)s at an annual cost of Rs. 480, but it has not received 
sanction as yet. In order to raise the standard of teaching in the pathsalas, 
it is in contemplation to introduce the sy.stem of payment by results. As the 
work in connection with primary education is day by day increasing, the 
appoiiitinent of a Sub-Inspector is deemed absolutely necessary, 

145, Presidency Bivimn .—Of the boys of school-going age, one in 3‘4 is at 
school. Primary schools advanced from 4.379 to 4,511 and their pupils from 
077 to 132,101. The upper priiuarics numbered 410 with 16,831 pupils 
against 370 with 15,272 pupils in tlio preceding year. The lower primaries 
were 4,101 with 115,270, against 4,009 with 114,805 pupils. Upper primaries 
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increased in dl the districts except Nuddea, which showed a small decline. 
Lower primaries increased in Khulna and Moorshedabad and declined in 
the 24>Fergunnah8, Nuddea, and Jessore. It is interesting to note that, while the 
attendance in the 24-Pergunnah8 rose from 33 to 33'8 per pathsala, there 
was a decrease in Nuddea from 27 to 26'6 and in Jessore from 27 to 26‘5. 
Khulna is nearly stationary with 26, and Moorshedabad shows an increase 
from 26 to 26'8. The system of payment by results is in force throughout 
the division; but almost all the successful upper primary schools receive fixed 
monthly stipends. Of the lower primaries, while only 9 receive stipends in the 
24-Pergunnahs, there are 38 stipendiaries in Nuddea, 58 in Jessore, 30 in 
Khultia, and 39 in Moorshedabad. The most notable event in the history of 
primary education in the division was the assembling of pathsalas at the 
lianaghat railway station under the orders of His Excellency the late Viceroy. 
There were 38 primary schools present, attended by 850 pupils, all belonging 
to the Kanaghat subdivision. Lord Itipon heard the pupils recite the multi¬ 
plication table, and answer questions in mental arithmetic and subhankari, and 
also saw the different specimens of writing on palm leaf, plantain leaf, and 
paper. His Lordship expressed his satisfaction with what he saw and 
heard, and urged the necessity of elevating the standard of pathsala education. 
Rauaghat also had the good fortune of being visited by His Honor the Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor, who not only inaugurated the public library known as the Rivers 
Thompson Hall, and saw a gathering of pathsalas, but also inspected the local 
High English school and the girls’ schools. In the 24-Pergunnah8, Khulna, and 
Moorshedabad an attempt was made to examine each pathsala m situ for 
rewards, and the experiment is reported to have answered admirably. 

146. 2i-Fcrgmnahs. —Population, including the suburbs of Calcutta, 
1,869,859; primary grant increased from Rs. 20,000 to Rs. 25,000; expenditure, 
Rs. 24,794. Of tliis sum, Rs. 2,989 were spent on 56 upper primary schools 
and Hs. 382 on 18 girls’ schools. There were 57 upper primaries aided from 
the circle grant, 19 from the grant-in-aid allotment, and 4 from municipal 
funds, so that the total number of aided upper primaries was 140 with 6,267 
pupils, against 131 with 5,944 pupils in the preceding year. There were also 
4 unaided upper primaries with 279 pupils, against 8 with 463 pupils in the 
preceding year. There were 4 khas mehal upper primary schools with 170 
pupils. The number of aided lower primaries declined from 1,345 to 1,175 
and the pupds from 44,289 to 39,699. Of these, 14 were aided from the grant- 
in-aid allotment, 56 from municipal funds, and 11 from the khas mehal grant. 
The number of unaided lower primaries rose from 2 to 162. With regard to 
the diminution in the number of aided lower primary schools, the Deputy 
Inspector of the 24-Pergunnah8 gives the following explanation:—“ The aided 
schools show a decrease by 170. It should be remembered that last year the 
number of such schools rose to such a high figure as 1,345, simply because 184 
indigenous schools iwhich were allowed 8 annas each for registration) were 
included in the list as aided schools. But in the year under review the prac¬ 
tice of rewarding schools that way was discontinued, and schools that did 
not send pupils to the pass examin^itions for rewards received nothing from 
Government in any shape. The unaided schools therefore again swelled 
up in numbers. It will be found on summing up the total c{ all classes of lower 
primary schools for boys that wo have lost on the whole 11 schools with 1,130 
scholars. The loss, it is believed, is due, as has been explained before, to food 
grains having become dearer, and to a more strict application of the rule* for 
giving rewards.” The Sub-Inspectors paid 2,378 visits in situ to the lower 
primaries, against 2,208 in the previous year. Of the boys of school-going 
age, one in 2‘3 is at school. The number of schools competing for rewards 
decreased trom 1,160 to 1,146, hut that of candidates rose from 21,233 to 
23,843: 4,064 passed by the second standard and 16,625 by the lower 
standard. All the lower primary schools were examined in situ except those 
of the Diamond Harbour subdivision and a few schools in the Basirnat sub¬ 
division. There were 46 stipendiary patshalas, one of which was a middle ver- 
na.cular school, 43 upper primary, and 2 lower primary schools. The Deputy 
Inspector notices the following changes with regard to the payment of the 
gurusThe stipendiary gurus were paid on the spot by the Sub*Inspectors 
as usual, generally after inspection of their schools, and sometimes at other 
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places, according as it suited them or the Sub-Tnspnctors. The old practice of 
paying the rewards of the gurus was as follows:—The Sub-Inspectors had to 
draw bills for the rewards determined upon the results of tho pass examina¬ 
tion, and after these were passed by the Magistrate and cashed, they had to 
take the money with them to central places in their circles where the gurus 
had been ordered to attend, and make payments after taking the annual returns 
from them. But during the year under report all such payments were made from 
my office by means of postal money-orders, the acknowledgments received from 
tho post office serving as vouchors of payments. This method of payment involv¬ 
ed much additional office work, which it is our object to reduce; but I must 
confess that the advantage attending the system, viz. that it saves the Sub- 
Inspectors fi’om risk and temptation, more than counterbalances the disadvantages. 
Another year’s trial will enable me to pronounce more accurately on its merits 
and demerits.” At the lower primary scholarship examination, the number of 
(jompeting schools was 150 against 165 in the previous year. Of 410 can¬ 
didates, 141 passed, against 142 out of 416 in the year before. Two 
hundred and fifty-eight aided schools with 10,280 pupils were returned as 
having attained the standard of tho lower primary scholarship examination, 
and 1,076 sfhools with 32,919 pupils as bolow that standard but using printed 
books. The municipalities sjient Rs. 13,121 on education (against Rs. 11,855), 
of which Rs. 4,212 were spent on high schools, Rs. 3,465 on middle schools, 
Rs. 4,566 on primury schools (including those for girls), Rs. 341 on inspection, 
Rs, 363 on 8cholarship.s, and Rs, 174 on school furniture. The Magistrate, 
Mr. Paul, is of opinion that tho system of aiding a few primary schools from 
tho grant-in-aid fund should cease, 

147. —Pojmlation 1,655,721 ; primary grant Rs. 16,000, as in the 

preceding year. The expenditure was Rs. 15,990: Rs. 2,769 wore spent on 
51 upper primary schools, Rs. 2,845 on 109 girls’ schools, Rs. 20 on stipends 
to girls, and Rs. 76 on pathsala sheds. The aided upper primaries wore 62 
with 2,459 pupils against 66 with 2,550 jiupils in tho previous year. Of these, 
4 were graut-in-aid schools, 6 circle schools, and 1 a khas niehal school. There 
wore no unaided upper primary schools. The aided lower primaries were 538 
W'ith 14,350 pupils, against 539 schools with 14,403 pu[)ils in the previous 
year, 'riici e was no unaided lower primaiy school. The Dc 2 )uty Inspector thus 
accounts for the decrease in the number of primaiy schools in the district. 
“ Many of the primary schools died out on the estal)li.shiuent of secondary 
scliools in their vicinity. Another cause which lias told on tho number of 
primary scliools is tho failure of crojis for the last two years successively. 
This, together with tlio malarious fever prevalent in tho di.strict, will explain 
why N uddea is so jioorly off in re.spcct of primary schools and school attend¬ 
ance. A fnrtlior cause is found in the fact that about tho end of 1883-84 
the district autliorities tried to introduce the stipendiary system on an extensive 
scale in order to establish new pathsalas in backward localities. This system 
was continued for some months, and new schools sprfing up at tho close of the 
year to add to tho bulk of the district returns. But when the year 1884-85 
wns far advanced, it was discovered, though too late, that the primary fund was too 
low to admit of stipends being paid as bad before been done. The Sub-Inspect- 
r)r8 therefore had to withdraw tho stipends gradually, and the pathsalas wliich 
had sjirung up like mushrooms died out in tho middle of the year. It would 
therefore he fairer to compare the year with 1882-83, when there were 426 
schsols with 14,699 pupils, exclusive of Bougong.” The Magistrate, Mr. 
.J. A. Hopkins, thus comments on this portion of tlie Deputy Inspector’s 
report:—“ I am afraid this about rightly depicts the effect of an indiscriminato 
application of the monthly payment system. To test tho stability of some 
of tlioso schools, which are still in exi.stence, it would not be a bad plan to 
withdraw tho stipend.s in populous neighbourhoods.” Tho Deputy Inspector 
further remarks that there was an increase of jiujiils in the lower primary 
schools in Meherporo, and that Ranagliat stands lowest in the list in this 
leKjject, though elsewhere he has said that liauaghatis the most advanced 
subdivision in the district, judging Iry the ratio of pupils under instruction to 
the total population of that subdivision. Tho Sub-Insjrectors paid 1,731 
vi.sits in situ, to tho lower primary schools. Of the buys of school-goifig 
age, 1 in 6'6 is at scliool. Stipendiary schools numbered 84 against 139. 
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At the lower primary scholarship examination, the number of coinpetinff 

2w agwnst 178 m the preceding year. The examination for rewards 
was held twice m the year,, viz. in June 1884 and February 1885 The 
number of examination centres was 122, against 56 in the previous vear 
At the central ex^inations 5,659 puoils froi 429 schools we?e SSed 
Of th^e 607 passed by the second, and 3,288 by the first or lower standard’ 
Two hundred and three schools with 6,565 pupils were returned as having 
attained the lower primary scholarship standard, and 322 schools with 7,720 
pupils as having been below that standard, but using printed books. T^e 

aMwV?®2*fi^5 on education in the district was Rs. 5,633, 

against Rs. 2,8oj in the preceding year, viz. Rs. 2,914 on secondary schools 
Rs, 419 on pnmary schools, and lis. 2,300 on buildings. ^ scnoois, 

to primary grant raised from Rs. 18,000 

10 expenditure Rs. 19,069. Of this sum Rs. 699 were spent 

m 12 mMle schools, M, 3,619 on 77 uppor primary sohools, and R, 076 
on 71 girls schools. 1 he aided upper primaries numbered 94 with 3 576 
pupils, against 68 with 2,637 pupils. Of these, 9 were grant-in-aid and 
8 circle grant schools. There was 1 unaided school with 17 pupils 
against 3 schools with 71 pupils in the preceding year. The aided ^lower 
pnmaries were 830 with 22,010 pupils against” 8>0 with 23,652 pupTls 
1 wo of these were circle schools. Unaided schools numbered 103 with 2,158 
pupils, against 74 with 1,650 pupils in the previous year. The aided upper pri- 
mary schools rose from 6h to 94, showing an increase of 26 schools, whSS there 
was a net loss of 40 aided lower primary schools and of 1,642 pupils The 
Deputy Inspector points out that some of the lower primary schools were 
pushed up to the upper primary standard; but there is no satisfactory Tx- 
planation of tlie loss of the remaining schools. The Sub-Inspectors paid 1 669 
visits to the ower pnmary schools Of the boys of scLol-gdng 

age, 1 in 3 5 was at school. The reward examinations were held at 75 
number of schools competing for rewards fell from 811 to 784 
and that of .candxdat^ from 8,583 to 7,890. The number of stipendiary 
boys’ schools in the Jsfrict was 125. Of the pupils presented for exaniination, 
2,629 passed by the first or lower standard and 2,621 by the second standard! 
At the last lower primary scholarship examination, 215 schools • competed 
of which 86 were successful. Of 667 candidates 154 passed The return 
shows that 216 schools with 6 830 pupils have attained^the lower primary 
scholarshipstandard, 714 with 17,237 pupils are below that standardSmt use 
printed books, and there are four schools with 101 pupils in which printed 

amount spent by municinalities on educatU was 
Rs. 426, of which Rs 96 were spent on liigh schools, Rs. 240 on middle f:ngli8h 
schools for bo^ 8, Rs. 60 on middle schools for girls, and Rs. 30 on lower 
pnmary schoo 8 for boys. The Deputy Inspector con,plains that it was possible 
under the rules he found in force to recognize pathsalas not visited by Sub- 
Inspectors, but he ha.s taken steps to remove this source of error. 

R8. lOjOOO, of which Rs 14,176 were spent during the year. Of this sum 
Rs. 423 were spent on 9 middle, Rs. 2,395 on 64 upper priLry, and Rs. 810 
on 26 pris’schools The aided upuerprimaid^^ were 71 with 2,588 pupils, 
against 62 with 2 388 pupils. Of tfiose four were grant-in-aid and 13 circle 
grant schools. f were no unaided schools. The aided lower primaries 

711 with 18,736 in the preceding year. 
Of these 9 were grant-in-aid and seven khas mehal grant schools The 

YZ Bohools numbered 

u ^ f T -1^ *0 lower primary schools. 

Of the boys of school going age 1 in 3-3 is at school. The ni^nber of gather- 

mgs held for the examination of pathsalas was 40, in which 191 schools with 
2,514 pupils were examined. In the reward examinations 687 schools were 
exammed, of_ which 686 were successful. Of 8,050 pupils presented for 
examination, 0,384 nassed by the first or lower standard and 1,132 by the 
second standpd. The number of chief gurus in the district was 52, and they 

by them for inspection work 
was Rs. 397. At the lower pnmary scholarship examination 835 candidates 
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wete sent up from 100 sohoob, and 115 candidate (toBt 60 6ch0ok iv#e 
enicoessfol. The Dcmutj Inspector has rettirned 219 schools with 6,635' pni^ 
as having attained the standard of the lower primary Scholar^p exmmnat^, 
547 schools with 13,192 pupils as below that stendard but using prated 
books, and 16 schools with 213 pupils as using no printed books. The amount 
spent by municipalities on education was Rs. 803, of which Rs. 14 werp speat 
on high schools, Rs. 297 on middle English, Rs. 144 on middle vernacular, 
Rs. 240 on upper primary for boys, Rs. 48 on lower primary for boys, and 
Rs. 00 on upper primary schools for girls. The amount of reward earned by 
the gurus was Rs. 7,357. Prize books costing Ha. 650 were distributed among 
the pupils. 

150. Population 1,226,790; primary grant Rs. 12,0(K1; 

expenditure Rs. 12,161 inclusive of contributions from khas mehe^, of which 
Rs. 775 were spent on 12 middle, Rs. 1,708 on 36 upper primary, and Rs. 425 
on 26 girls’schools. The aided upper primaries were 38 with 1,645 pu^s, 
against 80 with 1,173 pupils. I here was no nnaided upper primary school. %e 
aided lower primaries were 463 with 12,447 pupils against 366 witil 9,738 
pupils in the preceding year. There were 48 unaided schools with 1,034 
pupils. The stipendiary schools were 74. The Sub-Inspectors paid 1,284 
visits to lower primary sohools in situ. Of the boys of school-going age one 
in 4*5 is at school. At the reward examinations 9,550 pupils from 469 schools 
appeared. All the schools were successful. Of the successful candidates 3,567 
passed by the first or lower standard, 1,850 by the second, and 1,679 by the 
third standard. At the lower primary scholarship examination 421 candidates 
appeared from 143 schools,and 221 passed from 106 schools. The Deputy Ins¬ 
pector has returned 194 schools with 6,339 pupils as having attained the standard 
of the lower primary scholarship examination, 314 schools with 7,0H4 pupils 
as below that standard but using printed books, ard 3 schools with 58 pupils as 
using no printed liooks. The amount spent by municipalities on education was 
Rs. 4,142, of which Ks. 540 were spent on high English, Rs. 120 on middle 
EngliA, Rs. 756 on middle vernacular schools, Rs. 67 on upper primaries for 
boys, Rs. 782 on lower primaries for boys, Rs. 525 on lower primaries for girls, 
Rs. 1,162 on buildings, Rs. 150 on furniture and apparatus, and Ks. 50 on 
prize books and registration of pathsalas Rewards to gurus amounted to 
Rs. 9,628. 

161. Bukdwan Division. —Of the boys of school-going age, 1 in 2T is 
at school. Primary schools for boys have advanced from 9,885 to 10,019, and 
their pupils from 213,810 to 220,459. The upper primaries have risen from 
618 to 587, and their pupils from 18,267 to 20,M6. All the districts have con¬ 
tributed more or less to this increase. Lower primaries have risen from 9,367 
to 9,432, and their pupils from 195,543 to 199,613. The increase would have 
been considerable had not Midnapore lost 169 schools and 4,909 pupils, and 
Howrah 46 schouls and 1,250 pupils. Bankoora has partly recovered the loss, 
it sustained in the previous year, by the addition of 267 schools and 4,666 
scholars. Beerbhoom has added to its list 88 schools and 2,404 students, and 
Hooghly and Burdwan, respectively, 1,880 and 1,389 pupils; but the former 
has lost 29, and the laRer 46 schools. The sm^l decrease in the number of 
schools in the districts of Hooghly and Burdwan has been owing to the ex¬ 
clusion of weak and ephemeral pathsalas from the returns. The appmrent loss 
of 46 schools in Howrah is only a case of the transfer of nnaided scboola to the 
list of indigenous schools. The Deputy Inspector of Midnapore explains the 
decrease in his district as due to his refusal to admit to the reward examina¬ 
tions schools which did not work for six months during the year, or in which 
a register of attendance had not been regularly kept. The explanation 
offered by the Deputy Inspector is, in the opinion of the District Magistrate, 
Mr. Cornish, “ neither sufficient nor quite intelligible, and it is certainly start¬ 
ling to find the decrease continued from one year to another.” The Deputy 
Inspector should have certainly taken measures to return under the head of 
unaided institutions those pathsalas which were precluded from sending cmidi- 
dates to the sub-centre esaminations. In the districts of Bankoora and 
Midnapore, 35 inspecting pundits, on salaries varying from Bs. 12 to Ks. 20 
a month, were appornte£ In Bankoora 10 circle punmts, one for each tl^a, 
on Bs. 12 a monui each, have also been entertained ; and primary sdhocis, 
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iKttwded lu’gely by Makomedang or by aboriginal tribes, bave becai snbsidiafid 
by ffiontibly stipends. In Honrrab paibaalag sitnated in baekward parte 
ceoriFed montldy atipends of Be. 1 and Ea. 2 ; and similar steps treia taken 
for opening pathsalas in outlying Tillages in Midnapore to ensore tiieir 
stability, ^e system of paynient^y^resalte was in operetion in all the dis* 
tricte without any materim change other than what has been indicated above. 
Xhe av&tage roll number in a lower primary school was 23, and the average 
daily attendance 17. The annual cost of maintaining a school was Ks. 10 to 
Gov^eniment and Bs. 85 to the people ; each guru’s moome would, therefore, 
be less than Rs. 4 a month, if he had no other source or income. But gene* 
rally speaking, a guru receives payments in kind amounting to almost Ks. 2 
a dhmln; and this sum is generally left out of calculation. Assuming that 
the average receipt of a guru from all sources amounts to Ra. 6 a month, a 
seventh part of his income is contributed by Government. 

152. Population 1,391,823; primary grant raised from 

Ba. 21,000 to Rs. 25,033 ; expenditure Rs. 24,956, of which Rs. 307 were spent 
on 5 middle vernacular schools, Rs. 5,007 on 99 upper primaries, and Rs. 655 
were paid for prize books. The upper primaries rose from 95 with 3,872 pupils 
to 99 with 4,203 pupils. The lower primaries were 1,453 with 38,138 pupils, 
against 1,499 with 36,749 pupils in the preceding year The Sub-Inspectors 
paid 2,165 visits to lower primaries in situ, and the chief gurus paid 12,677 
visits also in situ. Of tho boys of school-going age, 1 in 2 is at school. The 
reward examinations were held at 158 centres, and 14,532 boys and 388 girls 
from 1,099 schools were examined; 4,708 boys and 69 girls passed by the 
higher standard, and 5,626 boys and 120 girls by the lower. The rates of 
reward were lie. 1 and 8 annas respectively for every boy passing by 
the higher or lower standard. Tho gurus also received rewards of Rs. 4, Rs. 3, 
and Rs. 2 for every boy passed in the first, second, and third divisions at the 
lower primary scholarship examination. At the upper primary scholarship 
examination 394 pupils competed from 108 schools, against 322 and 91 
respectively in the previous year; and 226 candidates passed against 260. At 
the lower primary scholarship examination 27,025 pupils from 610 schools 
competed, and 1,077 were successful Five middle schools, supported from the 
primary fund, passed 6 boys at the middle scholarship examination out of 
14 seat up; 627 lower primaries with 19,524 pupils have attained the lower 

g rimary standard, and 826 schools with 18,614 pupils are below that standard, 
ut teach prioted books. 

153. Beerbhoom .—Population 794,428; primary grant raised from Rs. 9,000 
to Ra. 10,003 ; expenditure Rs. 10,000, of which Rs. 15 were spent on one 
middle vernacular school, Rs. 2,430 on 58 upper primaries, Rs. 16 on maps, 
Ra. 117 as special grants to Sonthal schools, Rs. 48 on two lower primary 
Boholarships, and Rs. 268 on prize books. The number of upper primaries, 
including two girls’schools, was 71 with 2,159 pupils, against 58 with 1,732 
pupils returned in the previous year. Aided lower primaries numbered 669 
with 15,709, against 673 with 13,161 pupils in the preceding year. The 
Sub-Inspectors paid 623 visits to the lower primaries in situ. Of the boys 
of school-going age, 1 in 2 9 is at school. The reward examinations were 
held at 21 centres, at which 4,673 children attended from 652 schools, and 
1,408 were successful. At the upper primary scholarship examination 88 
candidates appeared from 42 schools, and 36 were successful. At tho lower 
primary scholarship examination, 297 candidates appeared from 164 schools, 
and 211 passed. Of the total number of lower primaries, 354 with 9,545 
pupils have attained the lower primary scholaraliip standard, and 322 with 
6,312 pupils are bdow that standard, but use printed books. 

154. Bankoora .—Population 1,041,752; primary grant raised from 
Rs. 17,000 to Rs. 19,000 ; expenditure Ite. 18,664. Bs. 638 were spent on prize 
books, Rs. 155 on 4 middle schools, Bs. 3,858 on 91 upper primaries, Rs. 33 
on special schoob, Rs. 323 on 15 girls’ schools, Rs. 193 on miscellaneous 
items, and Ks. 1,614 on 10 inspecting pandits. The upper primaries, includ¬ 
ing circle schools, were 93 with 2,171 pupils, against 63 with 1,493 pupils in 
the previous year. The aided lower primaries rose to 1,341 with 28,017 
p<q>m from 1,120 with 24,013 pupils. The Sub-Inspectors paid 1,343 visits 
to the lower primaries, and the inspecting pundits 3,081 visits. Of the boys 
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FBUI 4 BT of echool-goiDg age, one in 2 S was at school To the reward examinatioas 
KDBOBHoit. 704 gchools sent 5,266 candidates. Of these, 1,805 candidates from 780 schools 
were successful. Five hundred and two schools sent 7,480 pupils to the central 
examinations. Of these, 1,482 pupils from 421 schools were successful. At the 
upper primary scholarship examination, 386 pupils representing 89 schools 
competed with success. At the lower primary scholarship examination, 1,140 
candidates appeared from 344 schools, and 530 passed. Of the 1,397 aided and 
unaided lower primary schools, 394 with 11,319 pupils have attained the lower 
primary scholarship standard and 1,003 with 17,408 pupils are below that 
standard, but teacn printed books. 

155. Eooghly. —Population, 1,015,005; primary grant raised from Es. 15,000 
to Rs. 20,000, exclusive of Rs. 2,341 paid from the Government khas mehals ; 
expenditure Rs. 21,204, of which Ks. 8,669 wore spent on 80 upper primaries, 

' Rs. 1,143 on chief gurus, Rs. 685 on prize books, lis 64 on maps, Rs. 25 on 
buildings, and Rs. 200 as remuneration to examiners at the lower primary 
scholarship examination. Aided upper primaries were 98 with 8,888 pupils, 
again.st 97 with 3,665 pupils in the previous year. Aided lower primaries 
numbered 1,177 with 27,561 pupils, against 1,448 with 28,118 pupils in the 
preceding year. Unaided primaries rose from 9 with 94 pupils to 251 with 
2,531 pupils. The Sub-Inspectors and the education dork paid 1,761 visits to 
schools in dtu, and the chief gurus paid 12,118 visits to schools also m 
Of the boys of school-going age, one in 1’7 is at school. At the reward examin¬ 
ations held at 52 centres, 10,289 pupils competed from 1,165 schools, and 2,910 
pupils were successful. At the upper primary scholarship examination 196 
candidates appeared from 97 schools, and 95 were successful. Three hundred 
and thirty-one schools sent 1,035 candidates to the lower primary scholarship 
examination, and of these 612 passed. Of the 1,428 aided and unaided lower 
primaries, 486 have reached the primary scholarship standard. In the remain¬ 
ing 942 printed books are used. 

156. Howrah .—Population 63.5,381 ; primary grant raised from Rs. 8,000 
to Rs. 12.059; expenditure Ks. 12,058, of whicb Rs 2,.529 wore expended on 
43 upper primaries, Rs. 405 on school-houses, and Rs 302 on maps. Upper 
primaries numbered 43 with 2,075 pupils, against 36 Avith 1,720 pupils in the 
preceding year. The lower primaries wore 684 with 17,500 pupils, against 
620 with 18,750 pupils. The Suh-Inspcctors visited 552 lower primaries in 
situ. Of the boys of school-going age, 1 in 1‘8 is at school At the reward 
examinations, which were held at 25 centres, 5,5.3.'} children wore examined, 
and 3,347 were successful. The rates of reward to the gurus were Rs. 2 and 
Re. 1-4 for every hoy passing by the higher, and Re. I for every boy passing 
by the lower standard. Tl\e gurus also received rewards of R8.'2 for every boy 
passed at the lower primary scholarship examination. The rate was doubled 
in the case of girls. Twenty-six schools sent 54 candidates to compete at 
the u])per primary scholarship examination, and 34 passed. To the lower 
primary scholarship examination 204 schools sent 582 candidates, of whom 
305 were successful. Two hundred and four schtAols with 7,548 pupils have 
attained the scholarship standard, and 380 schools with 9,952 pupils are below 
that standard, but use printed books. 

157. Ilidnapore .—Population 2,517,802 ; primary grant raised from 
Rs. 33,000 to Us. 40,100, inclusive of Rs. 6,100 contributed from the Estates’ 
Improvement Fund ; expenditure Rs. 39,562, of which Rs. 6,853 were spent 
on 161 upper jn'iinary schools. The upper primary schools were 182 with 6,229 
pupils, against 1(52 with 6,773 pupils in the previous year. Aided lower primaries 
were 3,039 with 63,946 pupils, against 3,851 with 71,0'fSwpupils in the year 
before. Unaided schools numbered 355 with 5,354 pupils, against 212 with 
3,170 pupils in the preceding year. The Sub-Inspectors paid 4,345 visits to 
lower primaries in situ. Of the boys of school-going age, 1 in 2’3 is at 
school. At the reward examinations 89,429 boys appeared Irom 3,628 schools, 
of whom 1,186 passed by the fourth or highest standard, 3,498 by the third 
standard, 6,956 boys by the second staiida^rd, and 10,227 boys by the first 
or lowest standard. To the upper prbnary scholarship examination 156 sdiools 
sent 414 candidates, of whom 216 were successful. To the lower primary 
scholarship examination 674 schools sent 2,066 candidates, and 1,080 passed. 
Of the 3,894 lower primaries, 667 are up to the primary scholarship standard, 
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and ttie others /3,227) are below that standard, but use printed books. 
Mr. Cornish, the District Magistrate, writes:—“The most noticeable feature i^ our 
annual returns seems to be the falling off in the number of schools and scholars 
in the lower primary class, Tho explanation offered by the Deputy Inspector 
appears neither sufficient nor quite intelligible, and it is certainly startling to 
find the decrease continued from one year to another. As far as I understend 
the Deputy Inspector, he holds that the transfer of a few wealthy men's sons 
from a pathsala to a newly-established higher school ruins the guru, and forces 
him to close his pathsala I would hope, however, that the decrease is nominal 
rather than real, and is the result not of the closure of real pathsalas, but of 
the exclusion of bogus schools from our statistics. It is quite possible that 
stricter enquiries may reduce the figure in our returns still more, though the 
schools actually at work and deserving of the name may remain the same or 
even increase. ” 

158. Eajshahye Division. —Of the boys of school-going age, 1 in 6’1 is at 
school. Primary schools for boys rose from 3,319 with 79,974 pupils to 3,393 
with 81,769 pupils, upper primaries advanced from 228 with 7,915 pupils 
to 281 with 9,550 pupils, and lower primaries from 3,091 with 72,059 pupils 
to 3,112 with 72,219. Tho Inspector finds that there is a tendency to the 
multiplication of stipendiary schools in some of the districts, especially 
Dinageporo and Julpigoree, but the system of })ayment-by-result8 is now in 
operation more or less in every district of the division except Darjeeling, 
the circumstances of which are peculiar. 

159. Dinagepore .—Population 1,514,346; primary grant Rs. 15,000; expen¬ 
diture Rs. 12,714, of which Rs. 924 wore spent on 17 upper primary and 4 
girls’ schools, and Rs. 1,422 on two Sub-Inspectors. The upper primary schools 
were 18 with 553 pupils against 17 with 499 in the year before. The lower 
primaries numbered 597 with 13,9!'6 pupils against 545 with 12,777 pupils. 
The Sub-Inspectors paid 2,313 visits in situ to the lower primaries. Of 
the boys of school-going ago 1 in 8'3 is at school. The Magistrate, 
Mr. H. S. Beadon, remarks : “ No doubt the people of this district are of low 
caste and lower surroundings than in some other parts of Bengal, but it must 
not be forgotten that they are tho descendants of a rich, prosperous, and 
civilized population who occupied the land in the days of the Pal and Sen 
Rajas. It seems to me tl»at the chief reason that education makes but 
slow progress, is the fact that, with tho exception of some 12 zemindars, every 
zemindar in the district is debply in debt, or an absentee. The leading men 
are themselves ignorant, and as a consequence there is a want of enthusiasm 
for learning among thtj people. It is manifestly impossible to expect Bengali 
education to spread in such a district without a competent staff of teachers, 
who, besides knowing the language they have to teach, know the patnis wliich, 
it is to supersede. T hen, too, we must have men who can give their whole 
attention to education. At present tlic teachers for tho most part are 
gomastas, or even small tenure-holders, who may find leisure to instruct, 
but have nothing in the way of knowledge to impart.” At the upper primary 
scholarship examination 31 candidates appeared from 13 schools, and 13 were 
successful. At tbo lower primary scholarship examination 393 candidates 
were presented from 128 schools, of whom 52 passed. The returns show that 
110 schools with 3,040 pupils have atiained tho lower scholarship standard, 
463 schools with 10,688 pupils are below that standard but use printed books, 
and 29 with 357 pupils use no printed books. These returns include schools 
for boys as well as girls. The reward examinations were held twice during 
the year. The average result was as follows—434 schools j)rc.sented 6,046 
pupils, of whom 2,405 were successful. There were three standards of exa¬ 
mination. 

160. iftysAaAye.—Population 1,338,638; primary grant Rs. 16,000; expen¬ 
diture Rs. 15,919, of which Rs. 2,040 were spent on 44 upper primary and 13 
girls’ schools. Upper primaries were 45 with 1,336 pupils against 48 with 1,844. 
Lower primaries numbered 506 with 12,996 pupils against 557 with 14,350. 
The loss of schools is ascribed to the failure of gurus to get stipends and to the 
scarcity. The Sub-Inspectors paid 604 visits to lower primaries i« situ. Of 
the boys of school-going age 1 in 6*2 is at school. At the upper primary 
scholarship examination 57 candidates appeared from 32 schools, aud 26 were 
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Bucceflsful. At the lower primary Mholarahip 481 candidates were presented 
from 18!1 schools, of whom 134 passed. The returns show that 168 schools 
with 4,696 pupils attained the scholarship standard, 838 schools with 7,732 
pupils are below that standard but read printed booka^ and 18 schools with 740 
pupUs use no printed books. These figures include schools for boys as well 
as girls. At the reward examinations 399; schools sent up 6,288 oAT^dida t^? g^ 
of whom 3,863 passed. 

161. Rmgport .—Population 2,097,964; primary grant raised from 
Rs. 16,000 to Rs. 19,000; expenditure 19,080, of which Rs. 82 were spent on 
two middle schools, Rs. 3,074 on 86 upper primaries, and Rs. 177 on 14 girls’ 
schools. Upper primaries were 87 with 2,632 pupils against 53 with 1,643 
pupils. The lower primaries numbered 765 with 16,106 pupils against 704 
with 14,190 pupils. The Sub-Inspectors paid 769 visits in situ to lower 
primaries. Of the boys of school-going age 1 in 7‘6 is at school. At 
the upper primary scholarship examination, 89 candidates appeared from 36 
schools, and 29 were successful. At the lower primary scholarship examination 
674 candidates competed from 259 schools, and 251 passed. The returns show 
that 302 schools with 7,041 pujjils have reached the scholarship standard, 445 
with 8,688 are below that standard but use printed books, and 36 schools with 
608 pupils use no printed books. These figures include boys as well as girls. 
The reward examinations were held four times during the year, and the 
average result of the examinations is as follows—721 schools presented 
7,496 pupils, of whom 3,700 passed. The Magistrate, Mr. Newbery, consi¬ 
ders that the employment of chief gurus has led to good results, inasmuch 
as it has multiplied the number of primary schools in the district, and gone far 
to improve their quality. 

162. Rogra .—Population 734,358; primary grant raised from Rs. 6,000 
to Rs. 8,297; expenditure Rs. 8,297, of which Rs. 1,257 were spent on 33 
upper primary and 7 girls’ schools. The upper primaries were 34 with 1,390 
pupils, against 24 with 910 pupils. Lower primaries numbered 348 with 8,710 
pupils, against 253 with 6,395 pupils. The Sub-Inspectors paid 692 visits in 
situ to the lower primaries. Of the boys of school-going age, 1 in 4’7 
is at school. At the upper primary scholarship examination 95 candidates 
appeared from 36 schools, and 25 were successful. At the lower primary 
scholarship examination 295 candidates appeared from 114 schools, oi whom 
165 passed. The returns show that 115 schools with 3,458 pupils have 
attained the scholarship standard, 209 with 4,930 pupils are below that stand¬ 
ard, but use printed books, and 36 with 515 pupils Use no printed books. 
These figures include schools for hoys as well as girls. At the reward 
examinations 333 schools sent up 7,295 pupils, of whom 6,935 passed. 

163. Pubna .—Population 1,311,728; primary grant raised from Rs. 12,200 
to Rs. 14,141; expenditure Rs. 11,083, of which Rs. 73 were spent on three 
middle schools, and Rs. 3,631 on 69 upper primary, and 72 girls’schools. 
The upper primaries were 70 with 2,615 pupils, against 66 with 2,318 pupils’ 
and the lower primaries 671 with 15,817 pupils, against 844 with 20^64 
pupils. The Magistrate, Mr. Tuto, docs not regret this apparent loss, as many 
of the pathsalas, started in the previous year, were of a temporary character. 
He thinks that it is much bettor to have a smaller number of pathsalas, that 
do real good to the localities in which they are situated, than a larger number 
of nominal ones. The Sub-Inspectors paid 1,033 visits in situ to the lower prima¬ 
ries. Of the boys of school-g-oing age, 1 in 4'5 is at school. At the upper 
paimary scholarsb'p examination 165 candidates appeared from 67 schools, of 
whom 68 were successful. At the lower primary scholarships examination 299 
candidates were presented from 118 schools, and 122 passed. The returns 
show that 158 schools with 4,792 pupils have attained the scholarship stand¬ 
ard, 496 with 10,526 pupils are below that standard, but use printed books, 
and 99 with 1,765 pupils use no printed books. These figures include 
schools for boys as well as girls. The reward examinations were held three 
times during the year, and the average result of the examination is as 
follows—439 schools presented 2,933 pupils, of whom 1,600 passed. 

164. Darjeeling.-^Population, 156,179; primary grant rawed from Rs. 2,000 
to Rs. 3,126 ; expendikiro Rs. 3,125. The upper primaries numbered 12 with 
665 pupils, against 9 with 352 pupils, and the lower primaries 38 with 029 
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pnpils, agaiast 32 with 649 pupils. No boy presented himself at the upper 
primary scholarship examination. At the lower primary examination IS 
popils appeared from 9 schools, and S paa|ed. Of the boys of school- 
gomg age, 1 in 9 is at school* The returns show that 8 schools with 
1.57 pupils have attained the scholarship standard, and 30 
772 pupils are below that standard, but use printed books. 

Commissioner, Mr. Oldham, mentions the fact that primary 
the Terai portion of the district is almost wholly supported 
anna cess fund. He doubts if the total fees and really private subscriptions 
average more than Rs. 12 per annum for each school there, and for the lower 
primary schools they are considerably less. At the reward examinations 25 
schools presented 191 pupils, of whom 172 passed. The Darjeeling Hill 
schools are managed by the Scotch Mission with State assistance, partly from 
the grant in-aid fund and partly from the district grant for primary educa¬ 
tion. There were altogether 22 schools under the mission with 1,037 pupils, 
one of them being a training school. 

165. Julpigorei. —P(mulation 681,562; primary grant Rs. 4,670; expendi¬ 
ture Rs. 4,670, of which Rs. 960 were spent on 11 upper primary and 18 girls’ 
schools. Upper primaries were 15 with 460 pupils, against 12 with 350 pupils. 
The lower primaries numbered 187 with 3,665 pupils against 1.56 with 3,034 
pupila The Sub-Inspectors paid 706 visits in situ to the lower primaries Of the 
boys of school-going age, 1 in 9 is at school. At the upper primary scholar¬ 
ship examination, 31 candidates appeared from 12 schools, and 10 were success¬ 
ful. To the lower primary scholarship examination 154 candidates were sent 
up from 61 schools, of whom 49 passed. The returns show that 57 schools with 
1,299 pupils have attained the scholarship standard, and 155 with 2,682 pupils 
are below that standard, but use printed books. These 6gures include schools 
for boys as well as girls. For the reward examinations 188 schools sent up 
2,183 candidates, of whom 808 passed. 

166. Dacca Division. —Of the boys of school-going age, 1 in 2'1 is at 
school. The total number of primary schools for boyi was 11,.589 with 235,314 
pupils, against 9,473 schools with 207,782 pupils in the preceding year. Upper 

{ irimaries numbered 364 with 14.127 pnpils, against 273 with 11,190, and 
ower primaries 11,225 with 221,187 pupils, against 9,200 with 196,592 pupils. 
The system of payment by results is in operation in all the districts of the 
division. 

167 . Dacea. —Population, 2,116,850; primary grant raised from Rs, 23,712 
to Rs. 26,000; expenditure Rs. 25,926, of which Rs. 3,945 were spent on 59 
upper primary and 276 girls’ schools. Upper primaries rose from 54 with 
2,010 pupils to 87 with 2,936 pupils. Lower primaries numbered 2,196 with 
44,022 pupils, against 2,067 with 44,814 pupils. The Sub-Inspectors paid 
1 ,390 Visits m to the lower primaries. Of the boys of school-going age, 

1 in 2’5 is at school. At the upper primary scholarship examination 71 
candidates appeared from 38 schools, of whom 62 were successful. At the 
lower primary schoiarship examination 945 candidates were presented from 
336 schools, and 491 passed. The returns show that 327 schools with 10,664 

a ils have attained the scholarship standard, 2,044 with 35,838 pupils are 
»w that standard but use printed books, and 96 schools with 1,0.37 pupils 
use no printed books. These figures inc’ude schools for boys as well as girls. 
At the reward examinations 2,099 schools presented 32,698 pupils, of whom 
27,853 passed, 

168. Furretdpare. —Population 1,631,734; the primary grant was raised from 
Rs. 14,000 to Rs. 16,896; the expenditure was Rs. 16,896, of which Rs. 3,931 
were spent on one middle school, 58 upper primary, and 198 girls’ schools. 
Upper primaries numbered 67 with 2,681 pupils against 52 with 2,109 pupils. 
Lower primaries were 2,067 with 39,666 pupils against 1,234 with 30,829 
pupils. The Sub-Inspectors paid 818 visits in gitw to the lower primaries. 
Of the boys of school-going age, 1 in 2’6 is at school. At the upper primary 
scholarship examination 164 candidates appeared from 64 schools, of whom 
116 were successful. At the lower primaty scholarship examination 344 schools 
presented 1,011 candidates, of whom 402 passed. The returns show that 
380 scWls with 10,086 pupils hare attained the scholarship standard, 1,054 
schools with 19,679 pupils are below that standard hut use printed hooks, and 
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that 831 schools 'with 12,265 pupils use no printed books. These 6gures 
include schools for boys as well as girls. At the reward examinations 1,646 
schools presented 24,382 pupils for examination, of whom 11,623 pass^ 
Mr. Barrow, the District Magistrate, is of opinion that it is better to pay a 
fixed stipend and to depend on inspections, than to have a system of payment 
by results crudely and inefficiently carried out. 

169. ,Bap/fer^«n.( 7 e.—Population 1,900,889; primary grant raised from 
Rs. 20,000 to Rs. 23,000 ; expenditure Rs. 21,821, of which Rs. 3,313 were 
spent on 3 middle, 92 upper primary, and 31 girls’ schools. The upper 
primaries numbered 104 with 4,405 pupils, against 105 with 4,485 in the 
previous year. The lower primaries were 2.980 with 68,848 pupils against 
2,604 with 62,724. The Sub-Inspectors paid 902 visits in iitu to the lower 
primaries. Of the boys of school-going age, 1 in 2 is at school. Referring 
to this fact, the Magistrate, Mr. Fasson, remarks that it is obvious that educa¬ 
tion has become extremely general amongst the Hindoos and better dnaa 
Musulmans, so much so as to leave little room for extension, though of course 
much for improvement of quality. In respect of the proportion of their boys 
under education, ho thinks these classes in Backergunge would probably now 
compare not unfavourably with almost any existing community. At the 
upper primary scholarship examination 184 candidates appeared from 67 schools, 
of whom 136 were successful. At the lower primary scholarship examination 
274 schools presented 894 candidates, of whom 402 passed. 'I'he returns show 
that 553 schools with 17,483 pupils have attained the scholarship standard, 
1,800 witli 41,630 pupils are below tint standard but use printed books, and 
658 with 10,288 pupils use no printed books. The figures include schools for 
boys as well as girls. At the reward examinations 2,226 schools presented 
41,05'i pupils, of whom 38,766 were successful. 

170. Mymensingh .—Population 3,051,966; primary grant raised from 
Rs. 28,496 to Rs. 30,942 ; expenditure Rs. 30,942, of which Rs. 7,865 were 
spent on 10 middle, 92 u{) 2 )or jmimary, and 424 girls’ .schools. The upper 
primaries were 100 with 4,105 pupils against 62 with 2,586 pupils. The 
lower primaries numbered 3,982 with 68,051 pupils, against 3,295 with 
68,205 in the year before. The Sub-In.spectors paid 663 visits in situ to the 
lower primaries. Of the hoys of school-going age 1 in 3 is at school. At the 
upp(!r primary .scholarshij) examination 248 candidates appeared from 98 
scliools, of whom 165 were successful. For the lower primary scholarship 
('xamination 454 schools sent up 1,572 candidates, of whom 821 passed. The 
returns show that 405 schools with 12,222 pupils have attained the scholarship 
.standard, 3,726 with 57,633 pupils are below that standard but use printed 
books, and 276 with 3,566 pupils use no printed books. These figures include 
schools for boys as well as girls. At the reward examination 1,618 sphools 
presented 13,905 pupiks, of whom 8,759 passed. Mr. Glazier, the Magistrate, 
draws attention to llu^ fact that Baboo Brajendra Kumar Guha joined the 
district in June 1881, when there were 602 schools with 1^048 pupils, while on 
3l8t March 1885 there were on the returns 4,603 schools*with 84,722 pupils. 
There wore 5 in.specting pundits and 150 chief or model gurus, who are 
re 2 »ortcd to have 2 )aid 61,444 visits to scliools. During the year the number 
of sti])cudiary schools was reduced from 328 to 301, and the rates of stipends 
were reduced There are three Government lower primary schools in thanah 
Durgapur for the benefit of the hill jtoojjle: they arc attended by 74 pupils, 
and cost Government Rs. 346. 

171. Chittagong Division. —Of the boys of school-going age, 1 in 1-7 is 
at school. The total number of primary schools for boys‘was 5,108 with 
T22,188 {uipils, against 6,247 with 140,758 pupils in the preceding year. Upper 
primary scliools numbered 159 witli 5,700 pupils, against 120 with 4,535 pupils, 
and lower primary schools were 4,949 with 116,488 pupils, against 6,127 with 
136,223 pupils. The system of payment by results obtains in all districts 
except the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 

172. —Population 1,519,338; primary grant raised from 
Rs. 25,000 to Rs. 30,926; expenditure Rs. 30,908, of which Rs. 2,409 
were spent on 6 middle, 57 upper primary, and 35 girls’ schools. Upper 
primaries numbered 79 with 2,600 pupils, against 61 ■with 1,696 pupils. Lower 
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primaries were 56,195 pupils against 3,323 with 66,745. Mr. Skrine, ^ 0 ^ 8 , 

the Magistrate attributes this decrease to the wholesome strictness with which KnucATios. 
the reward .»*affiinatiou8 have been conducted, and specially to the six months’ 
existencx which has effectually checked the growth of bogus schools. 

Ho a*^® that there are few districts in India where considerably more than 
h,>a'_the boysof school-going age are receiving some sort of education. He 
considers the gurus generally as grossly ignorant. “ The only effect of the 
chief guru system appears to have been the ruin of the chief guru’s own 
school. Inspecting pundits are an anachronisu). The idea of inspection is 
entirely a European one, and cannot be grafted on the uneducated native 
mind. Inspecting pundits therefore think only of amassing as many annas as 
possible by inspecting as many pathsalas as possible in a single day. The ‘ tale 
of work ’ demanded from these people is simply absurd. To suppose that 
a chief guru can look after 25 or 20, or even 15 pathsalas besides his 
own is futility itself ; and the same remark applies to the 75 schools which 
the inspecting pundit is expected to visit during the month.” Ho refers 
to certain criminal T)ro8ecutions for fraud as having an ominous look, 
and as furnishing indications that such frauds are very widespread. The 
Sub-Inspectors paid 1,046 visits in situ to the lower primaries. Of the boys 
of school-going ago, 1 in 1 ’8 is at school. At the upper primary scholarship 
examination 102 candidates appeared from 51 schools, of whom 71 were 
successful. At the lower primary scholarship examination 189 schools presented 
623 candidates, of whom 306 passed. The returns show that 189 schools with 
5,958 pupils have attained the scholarship standard, and 2,458 with 50,752 
pupils are below that standard but use printed books, These figures include 
schools for boys as well as girls. At the reward examinations 2,623 schools 
presented 41,945 candidates, of whom 38,194 passed. 

173. Noakholln. —Population 820,772; primary grant raised from 
Rs. 15,000 to Ks. 19,150; expenditure Rs. 18,993, of which Rs. 3,620 were 
spent on one middle school, 32 upper primary, and 91 girls’ schools. Upper 
primaries numbered 46 witli 1,602 pupils, against 40 with 1,499 pupils ; while 
lower primaries were 1,431 with 33,131 pupils, against 1,652 with 39,445. 

Mr. llurooah, the Magistrate, says :—“ 'Iho apparent decrease appears to mo to 
be due to the simultaneousness of the examination in every part of the district. 

Last year the examination was not held simultaneously, and some of the pupils 
may have appeared at more than one centre.” He adds “ the number of 
primary schools is so large that Sub-Inspectors cannot inspect them more than 
once or at most twice a year.” As a matter of fact they did much less. The 
Sub-Inspectons paid 958 visits in situ to the lower primaries. Of the boys of 
school-going ago 1 in l‘l is at school. At the upper primary scholarship 
examination 86 candidates appeared from 35 schools, of whom 76 were success¬ 
ful. At the lower primary scholarship examination, 148 schools presented 
475 candidates, of whom 329 passed. The returns show that 171 schools 
with 5,673 pupils have attained the scholarship standard, 1,278 witli 27,055 
pupils ore below thal^tandard but use printed books, and 77 with 1,266 pupils 
use no printed books. 1 heso figures include schools for boys as well as girls. 

For the reward examinations 1,162 schools sent up 20,504 candidates, of 
whom 16,330 passed. 

174. Chittagong .—Population 1,132,341 ; primary grant raised from 
Rs. 15,000 to Rs. 18,211; expenditure Rs. 17,962, of which Rs. 1,640 were 
spent on 1 middle school and 27 upper primary, and 6 girls’ schools. Upper 
primaries numbered 34 with 1,438 pupils against 29 with 1,341 pupils. Lower 
primaries were 894 with 26,929 pupils, against 1;147 with 29,931. The Deputy 
Inspector attributes the decrease to cholera, to the dying out of worthless schools 
under strict supervision, to the holding of reward examinations simultaneously 
at all the centres, and to the exclusion of ephemeral patshalas from the reward 
examinations. Why no returns of those last were taken is not explained. 

The Sub-Inspectors paid 427 visits in situ to the lower primaries. Of 
the boys of school-going age 1 in 2-2 is at school. At the upper primary 
scholarship examination 81 candidates appeared from 30 schools, of whom 56 
were successful. At the lower primary scholarshm examination 137 schools 
presented 606 candidates, of whom 215 passed. The returns show that 161 
schools with 6,321 pupils have attained the scholarship standard and 739 with 
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20,738 pupils are below that standard but use printed boo*,. These figures 
include schools for boys as well as girls. At the reward exuuinations 817 
schools sent up 20,349 candidates, of whom 20,224 passed. 

175. Chittngmifi Hill Tracts .—Population 101,597. The lower ’jrimaries 
numbered 14 with 233 pup Js against 5 with 102 pupils. There were ii .,0 40 
Kyoungs attached to Buddhist monasteries attended by 803 pupils, of whom 
are girls. These are reckoned as private schools. The Government expenditure 
was Ks, 468 paid from the savings of the Rangamati Government school. There 
is no primary grant. The cost of the Kyoung examiner was Rs 150 for five 
months besides Rs 37 as travelling allowance. He paid 21 visits to schools. 

176. Patna Division.— Of the boys of school-going age I in 6’1 is at school. 
The upper primaries numbered 285 against 258 and their jiupils 11,660 against 
10,177. There has been a large decrease in their number in the Patna district, 
but a considerable increase in Gya, Sarun, and Durbhunga. The lower primaries 
declined from 11,654 to 11,199, but their pupils rose from 136,355 to 143,986. 
Only a small proportion of these have been visited by the Deputy Inspectors of 
Schools. The chief guru system is in force in all the districts of the Division, 
but the rules for administering the primary grant vary considerably in them. 
In Patna, Gya, and Durbhunga the stipendiary system prevails, while in 
Mozufferpore and Shahabad payments to gurus are made by results. The 
latter is the case in Sarun too, but some stipendiary schools are maintained in 
backward parts of the district. In Chumparun a combination of the two 
systems is in force. 

177. Patna .—The population of the Patna district is 1,756,856. The pri¬ 
mary grant for the year was Rs. 20,000, besides Rs. 500 from the Estates Improve¬ 
ment Fund. The total expenditure for the year was Rs. 19,894, of which 
Rs. 2,029 was spent on 27 upper primary schools and Rs. 22 on 1 lower 
primary girls’ school, which existed for about seven months in the year. The 
total number of aided lower primary pathsalas was 1,611 with 23,475 pupils, 
against 1,452 schools with 19,658 pupils. Unaided schools numbered 453 
with 3,935 pupils, against 512 schools with 5,065 pupils. The upper primaries 
were 27 with 977 pupils. The Sub-Inspectors paid 878 visits to lower 
primaries in situ. Of the boys of school-going age 1 in 4‘1 is at school. At 
the upper primary scholarship examination 53 candidates appeared from 21 
schools, and 14 passed. At the lower primary scholarship examination 676 
schools presented 3,860 candidates, of whom 1,935 wore successful. It 
appears from the returns that 524 schools with 11,710 pupils have attained the 
scholarshi]) standard, 905 with 9,662 pupils arc below that standard, but use 
printed books, and 036 with 6,057 pupils road no printed books. These 
figures include schools for boys as well as girls. The number of stipendiary 
patshalas on Olst March was 125. The district is divided into 70 circles, each 
under a chief guru. At 52 central gatherings 11,861 pupils from 902 schools 
were examined by the Deputy Inspector, and 6,348 passed. 

178. Gi/a .—The population is 2,124,682. The primary grant was 
Rs. 15,000, besides Rs. 877 from the Government Estates Improvement Fund, 
and the expenditure Rs. 15,728. Of this, Rs. 6,233 was spent on 1 middle 
and 97 upjicr jirimary schools. The upper primaries were 97 with 3,825 pupils. 
The aided lower primary schools were 1,667 with 19,064 pupils, against 1,440 
with 16,739 pupils. Unaided schools have been returned as 31 with 770 pupils. 
The Sub-Inspectors paid 953 visits in situ to the lower primaries. Of the boys 
of school-going age 1 in 6'2 is at school. At the upper primary scholarship 
examination 227 candidates appeared from 71 schools, and 69 passed. I’he 
number of stipendiary schools was 112. There were 54 *chiet gurus. Of 
3,185 pupils from 619 schools, 1,872 pupils from 498 schools passed the lower 
primary scholarship examination. Sixteen thousand six hundred and two 
pupils from 1,267 schools were examined by the Deputy Inspector at 60 central 
gatherings. It appears from the returns that 702 schools with 10,205 pupils 
have attained the scholarship standard, 417 with 4,107 pupils are below that 
standard but use printed books, and 479 with 5,222 pupils use no printed books. 
Mr. Bolton, the IVIagistrate, is glad to find a fair number of stipendiary schools, 
because he believes they ai'e always far better than the schools aided on the 
payment-by-results system. This system has, in his opinion, been carried much 
too far in many districts, for the sake, merely, of showing big results annually 
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in the shape of a large “ addition ” to the number of schools and pupils. Much 
of this is pure sham, and should be strongly discouraged. He doubts whether 
in many districts the primary grant is used to the best advantage. 

179. Shahahad .—The population is 1,964,909. The ori'«*xy grant is 
Es. 15,612. Out of this Ks. 1,378 was paid to upjw i^ilmaiy schools. U^pper 
primaries numbered 15 with 590 pupils Tiie number of aided lower primary 
patshalas was 1,330 with 20,873 pupils, against 1,218 with 19,597 pupils. 
Unaided patshalas numbered 48 with 441 pupils, against 119 with l,28G pupils. 
There wore no stipendiary patshalas beyond those kept by the chief gurus, and 
the 2 patshalas on the ilohtas plateau for Dhan^ars. There were 51 chief 
gurus. At the upper primary scholarship examination 36 candidates appeared 
from 14 schools am 8 successful. Of 2,573 pupils from 349 sdiools, 1,174 
pupils from 003 schools passed the lower primary scholarship examination. The 
Sub-Inspectors paid 1,199 visits in aitu to the lower primaries. Of the boys 
of school-going age 1 in 5'8 was at school. Three thousand two hundred and 
ninety-five pupils from 191 schools were examined by tho Deputy Inspector at 
8 central gatherings. Owing to tho large number of middle schools in the 
district, the Magistrate has permitted tho Sub-Inspectors to hold the half-yearly 
examinations instead of the Deputy Inspector. The Sub-Inspectors held 106 
gatherings of 2,035 schools with 29,493 scholars. It appears from tho returns 
that 428 schools with 7,203 pupils have attained tho scholarship standfird, 
671 with 10,899 pupils are below that standard, but use printed books, aiul 
265 with 2,647 pupils use no printed books. The Magistrate, Mr. Power, 
states that the District Committee will shortly decide in what directions tho 
existing system of administration is capable of improvement. Some rules liave 
been prepared, the principal object of which is to render chief gurus pecuniarily 
independent of tho paymont-by-rosults system, and to make sure that competing 
schools and pupils have been at work for a sufficient period before tho examina¬ 
tion to guarantee the bona fidea of each institution and its candidates. 

180. Sarun .—Population 2,280,382, The primary grant was lis. 14,240, 
including Its. 240 from the Government Estate Improvement Eund, and the 
expenditure was Rs. 12,194. Out of this Rs. 2,778 was spent on 45 upper 
primary schools and iis. 476 on 24 girls’ schools. The upper primaries num¬ 
bered 45 with 1,731 pupils. Tho number of aided lower primary patshalas 
was 1,679 with 20,521 pupils, against 1,441 with 16,295 pujjils. Unaided 
pathsalas numbered 64 with 412 pupils, against 168 with 1,034 pupils. The 
Sub-Inspectors paid 1,185 visits m to the lower primaries. Of the boys 
of school-going age 1 in 7T is at school. The number of stipendiary schools 
was 49. There are 78 chief gurus. At the upper primary scliolai'ship examina¬ 
tion 65 candidates appeared from 21 schools, and 19 passed. Of 1,272 pupils 
from 358 schools, 548 pupils from 254 schools passed the lower primary 
scholarship examination. Ten thousand nine hundred and seventy-three pupils 
from 1,1-44 schools were examined by the Deputy Inspector at 40 central 
gatlierings. The returns .show that 367 schools with 5,750 pupils liave 
attained the scholarship standard, 1,033 with 10,747 pupils are below tliat 
standard but use printed books, and 308 with 2,705 pupils use no printed books. 

181. Chumparun .—Population 1,721,608. The prim ary grant was 
Rs. 14,000, and Rs. 100, the permanent advance in the hands of the Suddor Sub- 
Inspector, was refunded at the close of the year and placed to the credit of the 
Primary Fund. The expenditure was Rs. 14,077. Out of this Rs. 2,231 was 
spent on 36 upper primary schools and Rs. 129 on three lower primary girls’ 
schools. The upper primaries were 36 with 1,669 pupils. Tlie nmnbor of aided 
lower primaries was 1,069 with 13,626 pupils. Unaided pathsalas numbered 157 
witli 983 pupils. There were 135 stipendiary pathsalas. There were 43 chief 
gurus. Tho Sub-Inspectors paid 422 visits in aitu to the lower primaries. Of 
the boys of school-going age 1 in 12 is at school- At the upper primary 
scholarship examination 84 candidates appeared from 33 schools, and 9 passed. 
Of 708 pupils from 188 schools, 463 pupils from 134 schools passed the lower 
primaiy scholarship examination. Three thousand five hundred pupils from 
238 schools were examined by the Deputy Inspector at 8 central gatherings. 
The returns show that 547 schools with 7,466 pupils have attained the scholar¬ 
ship standard, 376 with 2,766 pupils are below tiiat standard hut use printed 
books, and 240 with 2,247 pupils use no printed books. Mr. Henry, tho 
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District Magistrate, states that “ the decrease in the number of lower primary 
schools amounts to 242, and is observable solely in the sadder subaivision. 
This decrease, apparently large, is, however, only nominal, and is due to a 
change in the of classifying the schools. In former years the practice was 
to classify under the heaa public institutions all schools of an indigenous 
character, such as tols and maktabs, wniot, managed entirely on the native 
system, and have not accepted m any shape the departmental standard of 
instruction, and are not subject to any public test. During the year under 
report these schools have been carefully eliminated from the returns of the 
suddcr subdivisioii, though from the increase in the number of schools in the 
Bettiah subdivision they appear to have been included in the returns of that 
subdivision. Another fact which has probably helped w, bringing about « 
reductiou in the number of schools is that at the time the forms of annual 
returns were distributed, the chief gurus were clearly given to understand that 
rewards for furnishing returns would not be paid until the schools had been 
personally inspected by the Sub-Inspectors in situ, and until it was shown to the 
Sub-Inspector’s satisfaction that they had been in existence on the 31st March last. 
The effect of tliis order was to prevent the chief gurus from entering in their 
returns any schools not in existence, as may perhaps have previously occurred. 
On the whole I am of opinion that the decrease is a nominal and not a real 
one. During the year four stipendiary patshalas have been started in villages 
bordering on the Nepal frontier in the north-west part of the district; these 
villages are inhabited by an aboriginal tribe called Tharus, who chiefly live by 
cultivation. Hitherto no attempt had been made by Government to give those 
people the benefit of any education whatever, and the establishment of these 
schools may prove successful. The average atteudauco at the four schools taken 
together is 63.” 

182. Mosuforpore .—Population 2,582,060 The primary grant was 
Us. 18,000 and the expenditure Rs. 1(5,941. Of these, Ks. 1,137 were spent on 15 
upper primary schools. The upper primaries were 16 witli 679 pupils. The 
number of aided lower primaries was 1,7G4 with 19,101 pupils, against 2,855 
with 22,897 pupils. The number of stipendiary pathsalas was 84. Tliere w'oro 
84 chief gurus. The Sub-Inspectors paid 1,315 visits in situ to the lower 
primaries. Of the boys of school-going age 1 in 10 is at school. At the 
upper primary scholarship examination 30 candidates appeared from 15 schools, 
and 6 passed. To the lower primary scholarship examination 94 schools 
sent up 204 })upils, of whom 76 passed from 49 schools. Three thousand one 
hundred and thirty-two pupils from 339 schools wore examiuod by the Deputy 
Inspector at 12 central gatherings. The returns show that 224 schools witli 
3,9.54 pupils have attained the scholarship standard, 853 with 8,320 pupils are 
below that standard but use pririted books, and 672 with 6,356 pupils use no 
printed books. The officiating Magistrate, Mr. Marindin, says that “the 
progress of education under the paymeut-by-results and the chief guru system 
docs not seem to have been great. Indoea, Mr. Collin from llajeeporo reports 
that the chief guru schools are not so good as they wore before the chief guru 
system, and that the chief gurus themselves are a feeble and unintelligent body 
of men. The system, it seems to me, contains one irredeemable fault in 
offering the cliiel gurus an inducement to neglect their own schools in order to 
gain the fee for visiting others.” 

183. JDurhhunga .—Population 2,633,447. The primary grant was 
Rs, 17,000, besides lls. 154 from the Government Estates Improvement Fund, and 
the expenditure Rs 16,907. Of this, Rs, 60 were spent on 1 middle vernacular 
school, Rs. 2,009 on 47 upper primary schools and Rs. 180 on,10 lower primary’’ 
girls’ schools. The upper primaries were 49 with 2,389 pupils. The total 
number of aided lower primary schools was 1,585 with 26,017 pupils against 1,053 
pathsalas with 20,297 pupils. Two unaided pathsalas were returned with 98 
pupils. There were 169 stipendiary pathsalas and 40 chief gurus. The Sub- 
Inspectors paid 879 visits in situ to the lower primaries. Of tlie bojs of school¬ 
going ago, 1 in 9 is at school. At the upper primary scholarship examina- 
tiem, 44 candidates appeared from 16 schools, and 10 passed. To the lower 
primary scholarship examination 285 schools sent up 1,814 pupils, of whom 
799 passed from 2ll schools. Nineteen thousand five hundred and eighteen 
pupils frouj 990 schools were examined by the Deputy Inspector at 66 
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central gatherings. A system of payment-by-results has lately been in- 
treduced into the district, and a boy passing in reading, dictation and 
handwriting, Eiu’opean arithmetic, &c., and native arithmetic earns for 
his guru 12 annas. The returns show that 383 schools with 9,454 pupils 
htive attained the scholarship standard, 646 with 9,942 pupils are below 
thiit standard but use printed books, and 567 with 6,816 pupils use no printed 
bipks. 

184. Bhagulpoee Division. —Of the boys of school-going age, 1 in 6'3 is at 
Bc\ool. The total number of primary schools (7,364) remained stationary, but 
thdr pupils increased from 87,389 to 90,582. The upper primaries declined from 
37(\to 321, and their pupils from 13,109 to 11,835. The lower primaries were 
7,0i3 with 78,727 pupils against 6,894 with 74,280 pupils in the preceding year. 
Tmre has been a considerable increase in schools and pupils in Purneah. 
Mc^ghyr and Maldah show a decrease in schools, but an advance in pupils, the 
Sohlial Pergunnahs a decrease in both, and Bhagulpore an increase in schools 
bat\decline in pupils. Increased grants for primary education were made to 
all dgtricts of the division. I’he chief guru system with some modifications was 
in ft^e in Bhagulpore, Purneah, and Monghyr. In the Sonthal Pergunnahs 
and Vlaldah the system has been changed, leaving, however, the chief guru 
intaci There are still in all the districts schools aided by fixed monthly 
stiperijs. In Purneah and the Sonthal Pergunnahs the stipendiary system has 
been ^sorted to extensively. From 225 upper primary schools 587 went up 
for thtiuppor primary scholarship examination, and 139 passed: 1,186 lower 
primaips sent up 4,338 candidates, and 1,879 s(iholars were successful. 
Elevenpathsala gatherings, in which 255 pathsalas with 1,776 pupils were assem¬ 
bled, wreheldby the Assistant Ins])ector of Schools. 

]8i Bhagulpore .—Population 1,966,158 ; primary grant Rs. 16,210, inclu¬ 
sive of tic assignment from the (xovernment estates improvement fund; expendi¬ 
ture Ks.13,403, of wdiich Rs. 5,499 were spent on 102 upper primary schools 
and Rs. <67 on 23 girls’ schools; the rest was spent on the lower primaries 
for boys The number of upjter primaries was 102 as in tire year before, but 
their pujils have decrea.scd from 3.781 to 3,712: they were all .stipendiary. 
The lower primaries have increased from 2,411 to 2,437, but their pupils have 
decreasedfrom 17,155 to 16,775. The Sub-Inspectors paid 712 visits in situ 
to lower jrimarie.s. Of the boys of school-going ago 1 in 7'1 is at school. 
There were 81 chief gurus Only 9,186 pupils from 1,716 schools were exam¬ 
ined at (7 centres. For the upper primary scholarship examination 12(* 
(sandidateSwore sent from 58 schools, and 24 were successful. Of the 41(i 
candidates from 168 hnver primary schools, 87 passed at tho lower primary 
Kcholarshiji examination. The returns show that 403 schools with 5,948 
pupils hare attained the scholarship standard, 573 schools with 2,281 pupils 
are below that standard but read printed books, while 1,484 schools with 8,927 
pupils use ao printed books. 1 liero were 495 Sonthals attending the schools. 
Of these, B passed tho lower primary scholarship examination, and 1 obtained 
a scholarsl^p. 

186. Monghyr .—Population 1,969,774; primary grant raised from 
Rs. IS^OOOb Rs. 19,000 exclusive of the assignment of Rs. 1,040 from tho Govern¬ 
ment ostat® improvement fund; expenditure R.s. 18,897, of which Rs. 6,931 
were spenton 112 upper primary schools including the khas mehal schools, 
Rs. 1,615 (h girls schools, and the rest on lower primary schools. The upper 
primaries fill from 159 with 4,995 pupils to 112 with 3,966 pupils. All received 
fixed stipeiids. Lower primaries fell from 2,158 to 2,128, but their pupils 
increased fjom 22,197 to 24,754. The Sub-Inspectors paid 884 visits in situ to 
lower prinhries. Of the boys of school-going age, I in 5 is at school. The 
number of &ief gurus increased from 88 to 89. The Deputy Inspector examined 
1,010 pathsalas with 6,348 pupils at 40 centres. Tho Assistant Inspector 
was presenf at 3 of these gatherings. At the upper primary scholarship exa¬ 
mination ljB5 candidates appeared from 84 schools and 26 were successful. 
Of 1,907 cahdidates from 562 schools at the lower primary scholarship examin¬ 
ation, 1,2311 were successful. The returns show that 1,482 schools with 17,134 
pupils hav* attained the scholarship standard, 387 schools with 3,977 
pupils are below that standard but read printed books, and 321 with 4,768 
pupils use ijo printed books. There were altogether 581 Sonthals in the schools 
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of the district. There was no change in the administration of the primary 
grant, 

187. P«njcaA.—Population 1,848,687; primary grant Rs. 11,000; expendi¬ 
ture Rs. 11,044, of which Rs. 1,453 were spent on 25 upper primary schools, 
Rs, 130 on 9 girls’ schools, and the rest on tlie lower primary schools, Tje 
upper primaries rose from 23 with 886 pupils to 25 with 1,052 pupUs; tjo 
lower primaries increased from 972 with 11,337 pupils to 1,128 with 13,214 
pupils. The Sub-Inspectors paid 884 visits in situ to the lower primaries. Of 
the boys of school-going age, 1 in 10 is at school. The number of chief gmhs 
increased from 55 to 57. The central examinations wore held according/to 
the Burdwan system by the Sub-Inspectors, either in the presence of the 
Deputy Inspector, the subdivisional officer or local committees. At phe 
upper primary scholarship examination, 67 candidates appeared from,' 24 
pathsalas, of whom 12 passed. At the lower primary scholarship examin^on 
358 candidates passed out of 966 presented from 169 pathsalas. The reftrns 
show that 621 schools with 8,141 pupils have attained the scholarship stanard, 
221 with 2,606 pupils are below that standard but read printed books, ant? 305 
with 2,783 pupils read no printed books. All rewards to gurus were re»itted 
by postal money-orders. 

188. Sonthal Pergmnahs .—Population 1,568,093; the primary grat was 
raised from Rs. 14,000 to Rs. 15,000. The grant under the special schtne for 
the education of the Sonthals was Rs. 5,000. Rupees 2,042 were spent on 37 
upper primary schools, and the rest on lower primaries. The upper fimary 
schools maintained from the primary grant rose to 37. The number o lower 
primary schools decreased from 960 to 946, and their pupils from li,929 to 
16,631. Of those, 112 are under the Church Mission Society and 29uider the 
Indian Home Mission. The Sub-Inspectors paid 1,199 visits in situ to tie lower 
primaries. Of the boys of school-going ago 1 in 6‘6 is at school. Th number 
of chief gurus increased from 70 to 73. At the upper primary sciolarship 
examination, 44 boys out of 109 from 33 pathsalas passed, 10 of tbm being 
Sonthals. Of 575 candidates from 166 schools, 103 passed at the lowe primary 
scholarship examination, of whom 37 were Sonthals. The returnsshow that 
200 schools with 4,778 pupils have attained the scholarship standard 760 with 
12,152 pupils are below that standard but road printed books, and ttere is n(» 
school whore printed books are not read. The number of Sonthals attending 
school has increased from 8,086 to 8,152, and that of Paharias from 511 to 212. 
The Sub-Inspectors held central examinations twice during the jear. One 
hundred and thirty-five school-gatherings were also held. Twelve thousand 
nine hundred and fifty-five pupils were examined from 974 pathsalas. 
The Assistant Inspector of Schools was pre.sent at one of those gatherings, 
where 127 })upils wore assembled from 6 pathsalas. 

189. The special scheme of Sonthal education in the Damifri-koh was 
carried out during the year with satisfactory results. The Sonthalsare taught 
th(ur own language in the Rf)raan character, and Bengali or Hindi is a second 
language, their teachers being all Sonthals or men of aboriginal extraction. 
Two Sonthal Sub-Inspectors wore a 2 )pointed in August 1884, aid directed 
to select siti^s for the new pathsalas and to visit the existing schools. In the 
month of October grants from the district allotment to the Damin-i-k»h pathsalas 
were withheld by order of the Deputy Commissioner except in the ase of those 
in the bazars where non-aboriginal races predominate. In the Danin portion 
of the Godda and the Rajmelial subdivisions, a good many pafcsalas were 
opened during 1882-83 and 1883-84 in anticipation of agrant underthe scheme. 
Some of them were subsequently closed. At the time of iijtroduang the new 
system 33 pathsalas were found working in the Godda Damin-i-koh aid 32 in the 
Rajmelial Damin, besides a few more having less than 10 pupils. In the Sadder 
Damin, 3 pathsalas liad been opened, but 2 of them were closed at ihe time the 
scheme was introduced. In the Pakour Damin-i-koh there were ao pathsalas 
except 10 sjiocial ones said to be under the immediate management of the sub- 
divisional officer of Pakour, but in reality under the management of Mr. 
Blaich, the resident missionary at Heranpore, on behalf of the sabdivisioual 
officer. While grants from the district funds were, withdrawn frjm all other 
Damin pathsalas on the introduction of the new scheme, the grants to these 
l(t pathsalas wore left undisturbed. Under these circumstances toe hundred 
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pathsalas to be opened in the Daniin-i*koh under the scheme were allotted 
thus— 


Godda Damin-i-koh 




... 30 

Bajmehal „ 


• •• 

• • • 

... 80 

Pakour „ 

.. • 

•«• 


... 15 

Sadder „ 

»«. 

• •• 

Total 

... 25 

... 100 


190. Maldah ,—Population 710,448; primary grant raised from Bs. 8,000 
to Rs. 8,350; expenditure Rs. 8,325, of which Rs. 2,221 were spent on 43 upper 
orimary schools and Rs. 174 on 6 girls’ schools. Upper primaries declined 
troisa 48 with 1,946 pupils to 43 with 1,742 pupils. Lower primaries rose 
from 3&8 -with 6,662 pupils to 894 with 7,123 pupils. The Sub-Inspectors, 
including the educational dork, paid 632 visits in situ to the lower primaries. 
Of the boys of echool-going age, 1 in 5 is at school. Four thousand 
throe hundred and twenty-five pupils from 370 schools were examined by 
the Deputy and Sub-Inspectors at 42 central gatherings, and 989 pupils 
obtainoa prizes. On an average there were 9 pathsalas and 103 pupils 
present at each centre. Rewards to the amount of Rs. 2,230 were given 
to the non-stipendiary gurus on the results of the central examinations. The 
number of sub-circles has been increased from 30 to 43. At the upper primary 
scholarship examination 106 candidates from 32 schools appeared and 33 passed. 
At the lower primary scholarship examination 479 candidates competed from 
] 26 schools, and 117 passed. The returns show that 140 schools with 3,590 
pupils have attained the scholarsihip standard; 237 schools with 3,361 pupils 
are below that standard but read printed books, and 17 with 172 pupils use 
no printed books at all. The number of pathsalas in the Barendra portion of 
the district further fell from 46 with 593 pupils to 33 with 483 pupils. Dis¬ 
tress and scarcity appear to be the only cause of the decline of primary edu¬ 
cation. There were no Sonthals at school in tho district. The standards of 
reward examinations and the rates of rewards were tho same as in the year 
before. The upper primary schools were excluded by order of the Circle 
Inspector from the central examinations. Tho primary remittances were 
made by' postal money-order: this system of payment has met with complete 
success. The maximum stipend of a guru was raised to Rs. 6. At the 
standard examinations no rewards were given for a boy unless he passed by a 
standard higher than that in which ho had passed in the previous year. 

191. CnoTA Naopore Division. —Of tho boys of school-going age one in 6-7 

is at school. Upper primaries rose fiom 63 to 65, and their pupils from 2,867 to 
3,144. The lower primaries numbered 1,467 with 40,603 pupils against 1,104 
with 31,958 pupils in the preceding year. This increase undoubtedly indicates 
a growing desire on the part of the people to educate their children. It is 
worthy of note that it is shared more or less by all the districts of tho 
division. The Assistant Inspector adds that tho increase of schools and 

pupils in Chota Nagpore does not .mean so much the inclusion of existing 

.schools in the departmental returns as the opening of new schools in tho 
hope of tho Government subsidy. It must be observed, however, that 
69 schools with 1,459 pupils were erroneously excluded from tho returns of 
primary schools in Lohardugga in the preceding year, and treated as 
private schools. Of the primary schools 84 with 1,778 pupils were night 

.schools. These schools are at times very useful in providing the means 

of elementary instruction to the agricultural labourer, but the Assistant 
Inspector was not quite satisfied with the working of some of them. Tho 
whole body of pupils in them would have attended the day schools, had 
there been no arrangement to teach them at night. Tho teacher in each 
case got between Rs. 4 and Rs. 8 from the day school, and another Rs. 4 
or 5 for keeping up tho night class without strong reasons for its existence. 
Abuses of this kind should be put down by the inspecting officers. The 
examinations for rewards were held, as in previous years, in the districts 
of Manbhoom, Hazaribagh, and Lohardugga, during the last autumn and 
cold weather. In all the three districts, they were conducted by the 
Sub-Injectors of Schools. Except in the subdivision of Gobindpur, in 
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Manbhoom, in which in each pathsala was examined in situ^ the examinations 
wore lield at central gatlierings. On the results of these examinations, 
prizes were awarded to the successful pupils in useful books and slates, and 
rewards were distributed to the teachers in cash. The amount of reward given 
ti> a teacher on account of each pupil passed in Manbhoom was double the 
value of the prize to which the i)upil was himself entitled. In Ilazaribagh 
the ratio of a teacher’s gain was still greater, the pupils getting only prizes 
ot small value. The system adopted in this district differed from that followed 
in the other two, in that stipendiaiy schools were allowed to compete at these 
examinations, the prizes and rewanls, in their case, being of smaller value than 
in that of non-stipendiary schools. There were two standards of pass in all 
the three districts at these examinations. 

102. Manhhontn .—Area in square miles 4,147; population 1,058,®^^? 
number of Sub-Inspectors 2, besides the education clerk, who also varies as a 
Suli-lnspector in addition to his own duties ; primary grant raised from 
Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 12,000. Expenditure Rs. 11,892; of which Rs. 696 were 
spemt on 13 upper primary and Rs. 177 on 4 girls’ schools, besides Rs. 668 
returned as “other payments.” Besides those, Rs. 150 and Rs. 739 were spent 
on 1 boys’ and 3 girls’ upper primary schools respectively from the grant-in- 
aid allotment. Tiio total amount spent on primary education from public 
sources was Rs. 12,781, the private expenditure being Rs. 14,714, inclusive 
of Rs. 204 from municipal fuud.s. Aided upper primary schools for boys wore 
14 with 450 pujjils against 10 schools and 351 pupils in the year preceding. 
One of the.se attended by 30 pupils was a grant-in-aid school. Aided lower 
piiiiiaries for boys advanced from 393 scliools with 9,344 pupils to 454 schools 
attended by 10,593 children, showing a gain of 61 schools and 1,249 pupils. 
All the 13 upper primaries supported from the primary grant were stipendiary 
schools. Of the 454 lower primaries, 180 were stipendiary and 274 reward 
schools. No unaided primary or private institution has been returned from 
this district. Of the boys of school-going age, one in 7T was at school. Each 
Sub-Inspector jjaid, on an average, 316 visits to 2 ^rimary schools in situ, and 
examined 5G0 pupils in gatherings. Eleven candidates, viz. 1 girl and 10 
boys, from 1 girls’ and 7 boys’ schools, })assed at the upper, and 195 boys and 
3 girls from 91 boys’ and 2 girls’ schools, at the lower jirimary scholarship 
oxaiuiuution. One boy obtained an upper primary scholarship and 7 received 
lower j)rimary .scholarships. In the previous year, 8 candidates from 5 schools 
w(!re successful at the former, and 159 from 69 schools at the latter examination. 
At the reward examinations 1,343 jmpils passed out of 1,989, who competed 
from J 7 m schools attended by 4,381 pupils. The successful pujiils earned jmzes 
t(» tlie vtdue of Rs. 760, and their teachers received Rs. 1,516, as rewards. 

193. JJazarilaffk .—Area in square miles 7,021; population 1,104,742; 
number of Sub-Iiispee,tors 2, besides tlio education clerk, who works regularly as 
a .Sub'Iiisjiector, in addition to his own duties. The primary allotment, inclusive 
of Rs. 710 from the Gov'iri ment estates imjjrovemeut fund, and a sjiecial 
grant of Rs. 1,272 sanctioned in 1882 for travelling pundits, was Rs 14,982. 
'I he exjienditure was Rs. 13,317, of which Rs, 1,507 wore spent on 17 upper 
jirimary and R.s. 200 on 3 girls’ schools, Rs. 209 being returned as “ other pay¬ 
ments.’’ Biisides these, Rs. -418 and Rs. 441 respectively were spent on one boys’ 
school and 2 girls’ schools, supported from the grant-in-aid allotment. The total 
expenditure on {irimury instruction from provincial funds was thus Rs. 14,176, 
the exjienditure from private sources being Rs. 11,990. Aided upper primary 
schools for boys were 18, attended by 583 pupils, against 25 schools and 758 
jmpils, in the > ear preceding. Of the 18 upper primaries, pue was supported 
from the grant-in-aid allotiueiit, and 17 were primary fund stipendiary schools. 
Aided lower primary schools for boys advanced from 249 with 5,324 pupils 
to 257 attended by 5,871 scholars. There wore, besides these, 80 unaided 
lower primaries for boys, attended by 1,463 pupils, mostly new schools 
ojiened with the bojie of receiving Government grants. “ Private institutions ” 
were 5 with 63 pujrils on tlieir rolls. Of the pupils of school-going age, 
one in 10 was at school, against 1 in 13 in the year preceding. Eadi Sub- 
Inspector paid, on an average, 304 visits to schools i« situ, and examined 410 
pupils in 13 gatherings. At the upper primary scholarship examination, 6 
candidates passed from 5 schools, against 11 candidates from 8 schools in 
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1883-84, shewing a considerable decline. At the lower primary scholarship 
examination, 278 bo^s and 9 girls, from 150 boys’ and 2 girls’ schools, were 
successful (16 receiving scholarships), against 230 from 12) schools in the year 
preceding. Eight hundred and two pupils competed from 204 stipenmary 
and other boys’ schools at the reward examinations, of whom 498 from 177 
schools succeeded. Amongst those, prizes to the value of Ks. 502 were distri¬ 
buted, the teachers receiving Rs. 737 in the shape of rewards, 

194. Lohardngga .—Area in square miles 12,045 ; population 1,609,244 ; 
number of Sub-Inspectors 3, besides the education clerk, who also works as a 
Sub-Inspector, in addition to his own duties. Primary allotment Rs. 15 114, 
inclusive of Rs. 622 from the Government estates improvement fund, and 
Rs. 492 paid through the Commissioner. Expenditure Rs. 14,878, of which 
Rs. 1,568 were spent on 19 upper primaries for boys and Rs. 112 on 3 girls’ 
upper primary schools, Rs. 668 being returned as “ other pavTnents.” Besides 
the above, Rs. 800 were spent on 3 upper primary schools for girls from the grant- 
in-aid allotment. I'ho total Government expenditure on primary instruction 
was thus Rs. 15,678, the outlay from private sources amounting to Rs, 13,204. 
Aided upper primaries were 19, attended by 1,106 pupils, at the close of the 
year, against 18 schools and 1,004 pupils in the year preceding. One of these 
schools with 15 pupils was paid by rewards, and the rest were stipendiary 
schools. Lower primaries for boys aided by Government advanced from 284 
with 9,568 pupils to 348 attended by 10,700 children. Unaided lower primaries 
for boys were 107 with 2,225 pupils, and for girls 3 with 120 female children. 
Private schools were 46, attended by 566 pupils. Of the children of school-going 
age, one in 8 3 was at school. Each Sub-Inspector, on an average, paid 421 visits 
to primary schools in situ, and examined 76 pupils at gatherings. Sixteen schools 
sent up 52 pupils for the last upper primary scholarship examination, of whom 
32 passed from 15 schools. The number of successful schools and scholars 
were 15 and 25 respectively in 1883-84. At the lower ])rimary scholarship 
examination 165 schools competed with 384 candidates, of whom 257 passed from 
128 schools, 10 obtaining scholarships, against 110 successful schools and 179 
pupils in the year preceding. At the reward examinations, 5 schools sent 
up 98 candidates, of whom all passed by one or the other standard, and earned 
prizes for themselves and rewards for their teachers, which amounted to 
Rs. 12 and Rs 89 respectively—in all to Rs. 101. The Deputy Commissioner, 
Colonel Samuells, strongly supports the stipendiary system for his district. 

195. •^inghhom .—Area in sqihare miles, 4,336; population 561,964 ; number 
of Sub-lnspcctors 2. Primary grant Rs. 11,460, inclusive of Rs. 460 from the 
Government estates improvement fund. Expenditure Rs. 11,413. The amount 
spent therefrom on 8 upper primary schools was Rs. 552, on 1 middle verna¬ 
cular Rs. 05, and on 49 lower primary girls’ schools Rs. 1,931, while Rs 1,264 
were “ other payments,” Rupees 406 were spent on 3 upper, and Rs. 357 on 7 
lower primary schools for boys, in addition to Rs. 322 spent on 2 upper primary 
schools for girls, which were paid from the grant-in-aid allotment. A further sum 
of Rs. 340 was spent from model school gi'ants on two departmental upper primary 
schools. The total amount of expenditure on all classes of primary schools from 
the provincial revenues was thus Rs. 12,838, while the private expenditure was 
Rs. 5,662. Aided ujjper primaries for boys were 11 during the year, attended 
by 826 children, against 8 with 621 pupils in the year preceding. Lower 
primary boys’ schools receiving Gpvornmont aid rose from 150 with 7,140 
students, to 172 with 8,531 children on their rolls. Of those, 3 upper and 
7 lower primaries, attended respectively by 248 and 177 pupils, were aided 
from the grant-in aid allotment, and the rest were all primary fund schools. 
The other schools that were supported from the primary fund were one 
middle vernacular for boys with 102 pupils and 49 girls’ lower primaries 
attended by 1,719 pupils. The total number of schools receiving aid from 
the primary fund was therefore 223 with 10,752 pupils on their rods. Besides 
these, ^ere were 2 upper primary graut-in-ai<i schools for girls attended by 
88 pupils. All the 223 schools supported from the primary grant in this 
district have been returned as “ rewarded ” schools. These rewards have, 
however, been merely stipends paid on the basis of attendance and progress, 
as in the districts of Hazareebagh and Lohardugga. Unaided primaries for 
boys were 49 with 1,220 pupils, and for girls 6 attended by 129 students. 
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“ Private institutions” were 8 with a roll number of 44. Of boys of sohoob 
going age, 1 in 3-3 is at school against on© in five in the prerioos year. 
The Sub-Inspectors paid 694 visits to primary schools m sitit. To the tmper 
primary scholarship examination were sent 66 boys and 1 girl—^itt aU 67 
candidates—from 12 boys’ and 1 girls’—in all 13 schools—of whom the girl 
and 18 boys were successful. Five more candidates appeared from the upper 
primary department of the Chaibassa zilla school, all of whom passed success¬ 
fully. At the lower primary scholarship examination, 849 boys and 39 
girls appeared from 87 boys’ and 6 girls’ schools. Of these, 257, viz. 285 
male and 26 female candidates, were successful, 10 boys and 4 girls being 
entitled to scholarships. The number of successful sonools and of pupils in 
the year preceding were 9 and 20 respectively at the upper, and 44 and 
126 at the lower, primary scholarship examination. 

196. Tkibutahy .states op Chota Naopobe.— Area in square miles 15,471; 
population 569,813. Operations have not commenced, Government being unwill¬ 
ing to sanction a grant, on the ground that the political status of the states is as yet 
undecided. No statistics were received in the Commissioner’s office for the year 
under review. The Deputy Inspector of Lohardugga has, however, furnished 
the following statistics of the Bisrampur school in Surguja. The school is sup¬ 
ported by Maharaja Ragliunath Singh Bahadur, who is himself the secretary to 
the institution. The languages taught ore Hindi and Urdu. There were on 
the 31st of March last 36 pupils on the rolls, of whom 32 were Hindus and 4 
Mahomedans. All these were the children of agriculturists: 26 could read 
from a printed book and 10 could not. The Maharaja’s expenditure on the 
school amounted during the year to Rs. 600. 

197. Orissa Divt.sion. —Of the boys of school-going age one in 2‘1 is at 
school. Primary schools for boys were 9,356 with 121,220 pupils against 8,920 
with 104,953 in the preceding year. The upper primaries numbered 219 with 
5,884 pupils against 203 with 6,344 pupils, and the lower primaries rose from 
8,717 schools with 99,609 pupils to 9,137 schools with 115,336 pupils. Upper 
primaries do not as yet receive a fair share of the primary grant in Balasore. 
Of the primary fund schools, only 50 receive fixed monthly stipends; the 
rest are rewarded schools. The only difference between the system of 
administering primary schools in vogue in the throe districts is the way in 
which pass examinations are conducted in Balasore and Pooreo on the one hand 
and Cuttack on the other. In Pooree and Balasore success in the pass examina¬ 
tion depends on the candidates obtaining a cAtain percentage of the’ aggregate 
marks assigned to all subjects. In Cuttack a different system is followed, 
each subject having a separate examination of its own in which the candidates 
are passed in the higher or lower grades, according to the degree of pro¬ 
ficiency they may have respectively attained in that subject. This difference 
will cease to exist with the enforcement of the recent departmental orders in 
connection with the conduct of the reward examinations. The special measures 
in connection with the administration of primary education in the two districts 
of Cuttack and Pooree are those that relate to the establishment of girls’ 
schools, and night schools for adult day-labourers. Cuttack has taken the lead 
in both those matters, as also in establishing schools for the instruction of back¬ 
ward races. In Pooree no schools of the last-mentioned kind have as yet been 
started. The district nevertheless must be credited with having shown a com¬ 
mendable degree of activity in developing its system of girls’ schools and night 
schools. 

198. CuttiicL —Population 1,795,065. An additional grant of Rs 3,000 was 
sanctioned during the year under report. The primary allotmeat was Rs. 29,893, 
inclusive of khas mehal ^ants. The expenditure was Hs. 29,889, of which 
Rs. 16,852 were spent on lower primary schools, Rs. 3,151 on upper primary 
schools, and Rs. 5,592 in making payments to 40 inspecting pandits. Upper 
primary schools wore 101 with 2,968 pupils against 100 with 2,991 pupils in the 
preceding year. Of these 3 were Govoniment, 4 grant-in-aid, 75 primary grant, 
14 municipal, and 5 unaided schools. The lower primaries numbered 4,647 with 
68,897 pupils against 4,682 with 50,022 pupils in the preceding year, Ot these 
3,850 were primary grant and 697 unaided schools. The Sub-Inspectors paid 2,500 
visits in aiiu to the lower primaries. Of the boys of school-going age, on© in 2 
is at school. At the reward examination 29,704 pupUs appeared from 3,800 
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sobools, of whiMn 19,811 from 3,694 wsboola earned rewards for their ahadhans. 
At the lower primary scholarship examination 1,928 pupils appeared from 802 
schools, md 1,182 from 488 schools vfete successful. At the upper primary 
scholarship examination 240 candidates from 66 schools competed, and 183 
from 59 schools passed. Of the total number of lowm primanos 1,146 with 
20,009 have reached the lower primary scholarship standard; 3,214 with 
87,114 are below that standard, but r«,d printed hooks; and 1,774 pupils 
belonging to 187 schools read as yet no prmted books. The special measures 
inaugurated during the past year in connection with the administration of the 
grant are-^1) the abolition of the chief abadhan system and the 
appointment of additional inspecting pandits; (2) the institution of rewards to 
stable and well-attended patshalas whose average attendance was not less than 
20; (3) the offer of stipends to schools for girls and low caste pupils and to night 
schools for adult day-labourers; and (4) the exclusion from the reward 
examination of pathsalas which bad less than 8 pupils, and which had not 
been in existence for six months during the year. Mr. Currie, the Magistrate, 
regrets that the attendance registers cannot be trusted, but finds it difficult 
to suggest any way of making them trustworthy. He is also sorry to see 
that the people should reduce their subscriptions when Government aids the 
ahadhans. 

109. Poflw.—Population 888,487. Primary grant raised from Rs. 14,261 
to Rs. 14,844, inclusive of the khas mehal grant. The whole of this grant was 
expended. Rs. 3,672 were spent on 64 upper primary schools, Rs. 7,619 on 
lower primaries, and Rs. 1,892 on the salaries of 12 inspecting pundits. Upper 
primary schools, for both boys and girls, were 76 with 1.877 pupils, against 
70 with 1,767 pupils. Of those 2 wore Government, 4 circle fund, 3 grant- 
in-aid, 64 primary grant, and 3 unaided schools. The lower primaries 
numbered 2,896 with 22,013 pupils against 1,968 with 17,726 pupils in the 
preceding year. Of these 1,900 were primary grant and 490 unaided schools. 
The Sub-Inspectors paid 668 visits in situ to the lower primaries. Of the boys 
of school-going age, 1 in 2 7 is at school. At the reward examinations 
12,616 candidates appeared from 1,899 schools, of whom 8,005 from 1,886 
schools earned rewards. For the lower primary scholarship examination, 397 
schools sent up 1,767 candidates, of whom 1,336 from 382 schools were success¬ 
ful. At the upper primary scholarship examination, 190 pupils competed from 
61 schools, of whom 146 from 57 schools succeeded iii passing. Of the lower 
primaries returned on 31st March last, the full primary scholarsliip course is 
taught in 416 schools attended by 4,996 pupils; 1,668 with 14,459 pupils 
are reported to have reached an intermediate stage of development; and 
.312 with 2,568 pupils are in a rudimentary stage, using no printed books. 
The special measures in connection with the administration oi the primary 
system were the establishment of 12 night schools and 6 girls’ schools. The 
night schools, numberbg 14 in all, had an aggregate attendance of 160 pupils. 
Those schools have been returned as lower primaries. 

200. Baltmre .—Population 945,280. Primary allotment Rs. 20,827, of 
which Rs. 600 were from the estates improvement fund Expenditure Rs. 20,327, 
of which 2,478 were spent on 37 upper primaries, Rs. 8,357 on lower primaries, 
and Rs 6,289 on the salaries of 43 inspecting pandits. Upper primary schools 
for both boys and girls were 42 with 1,039 pupils against 40 with 964 pupils. 
Of these 37 were primary grant, 3 grant-in-aid, and 2 unaided schools. 
Lower primaries were 2,240 with 35,280 pupils against 2,092 with 32,420 
pupils in the previous year. Of the former, 1,695 were primary grant, 18 
^rant in-aid,^ and 527 unaided schools. The Suh-Inspcctors paid 898 visits 
*» to the lower primaries. Of the boys of school-going age, ono in 1’9 is 
at school. At the reward examinations 15,369 candidates competed from 
1,763 schools, and 8,920 from 1,648 schools were successful. At the lower 
primary scholarship examination 1,563 candidates appeared from 505 schools. 
Of these 832 from 413 schools were successful. At the upper primary scholar¬ 
ship examination 101 pupils appeared from 37 schools, of whom 65 from 30 
schools succeeded in passing. Of the lower primaries returned for the year 
\inder review, 563 schools, with 10,769 pupils, teach the full lower primary 
scholarship course, and 1,677 schools attended by 24,521 pupils impart instruc¬ 
tion of a lower standard, though using printed books. 
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201. Obissa TitiBTjTAHy Mkials.—A rea 16,034 square milM. Population 
1,571,046. The schools rose from 1,060 to 146 I, and their pupils frorh 
13,667 to 14,836. There -were 37 upper and 1,086 lower primaries with 
1,250 and 12,621 pupils respectively. There were also 4 middle English, 
and 8 middle vernacular schools with atoial number of 747 pupils. There were 
in addition to 1 special school with 15 pupils, 11 private schools with 131 pupils, 
and 4 girls’ schools with 72 pupils. There are 5 Sub-Inspectors, and 6 ini^ 
pecting pundits, who paid 2,383 visits to schools t» situ. '1 he total expwidi- 
ture on education was Rs. 59,364, of which Government contributed Rs. 8,122. 
At the middle English scholarship examination the Baripada and Dhenfcanal 
schools presented 7 candidates, of whom 4 passed in the lot and 3 in the 2nd 
division. At the middle vernacular scholarship examination 28 candi¬ 
dates appeared from 8 schools, of whom 17 from 6 schools were successful. 
At the upper primary scholarship examination the 69 candidates appeared from 
26 schools, and 47 from 21 schools passed the examination. Out or 294 candi¬ 
dates from 103 schools presented at the lower primary scholarship examination, 
187 from 91 schools were successful. There are altogether 260 girls under 
instruction, of whom 188 are in schools for boys, and only 72 are taught in 
special schools established for their benefit 

202. The rates of rew'ard for success in tho pathsala examination in the 
several states are tabulated below :— 



The average earning of a school from rewards was Rs. 9-14 in Ungool, 
Rs. 2-7 in Dhcnkanal, Rs. 3-13 in Mourbhanj, Rs. 2-1 in Baramba, Re. 1-6 in 
Hindol, and Rs. 2-1 in Kanpur. In the Khondmals a teacher gets Rs. 2-8 as 
reward for every pupil who successfully passes the lower primary scholar¬ 
ship examination from his school. No such rewards aro given in Kconjhar. 
Cush payments to pupils have been entirely discontinued in Ungool, prize 
books being given in lieu thereof. Most of tho other states have adopted a 
similar plan. 

203. The results of the examination arc embodied in tho table which 
follows— 
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204. The systems of administering the primary allotment in the 8 states 
mentioned in the foregoing table are not exactly alike. In Dhenkaual, Raratnbu, 
Hindol, and Eanpur there prevails a payment-by-results system pure and simple. 
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The stipendiary system is in force in Eleonjhar and &e Khondmals, the 
only dinerence being that in the latter state teachers get money rewards 
for the snocess of their pupils in the lower primary scholarship examination. In 
Monrbhanj and Ungool the method ad(mted is a combination of the stipendiary 
and^the paymont-by-results systems. Of the 1,090 lower primary schools in the 
Gurjats, 112 have reached the lower primary scholarship course, 611 use printed 
books and are in an intermediate stage of development, the rest, forming 42 per 
cent, of the total number, use no printed books at all. 

205. The only states in which lower prima^ schools have met with any 
encouragement from the chiefs are Mourbhanj, Keonjhar, Ungool, Dhenkanal, 
Baramba, Lahara, Hindol, Kanpur, and theKhondmals. In the remaining 10 states 
the lower primary schools owe theiriexistence to the unaided efforts of the people. 
Most of the schools of the latter description are as yet strangers to printed books. 
The chiefs of Hindol and Kanpur have of late evinced a commendable interest 
in the progress of primary education in their respective killahs. There are 
3 Christian schools in the Tributary States, viz. 1 in Nilgiri and 2 in the 
Athagar. supported by contribution from mission funds. Ono of them is a 
girls’ school. Of the 73 stipendiary schools, 20 in the Khondmals were estab¬ 
lished for the education of Kbonds, 15 in Keonjhar are Bhuyan schools, and 
about a dozen in Mourbhanj are attended by pupils belonging to aboriginal 
races, such as Sontals, Purans, &c. The stipendiary system is the only 
system that has any chance of success amongst primitive races, who have no 
indigenous education of their own. 


VL—SPECIAL INSTRUCTION. 

206. Under this head are included («) training schools for teachers; 
(6) all other institutions of professional, techmcal, and industrial education. 

The figures for l(!83-84 and 1884-85 are compared in the following 
table— 
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..... 


207. Training schools are 25 in faumbor, as in the previous year. The 
Ohaibassa school has been abolished, but a new training class has been 
attached to the Saidabad model school. Law schools have been reduced to eight 
by the abolition of the Law Department of the Presidency College. A new 
homoeopathio school has sprung up at Dacca. There is a large increase of pupils 
in the Government school of art. The decrease of the number of pupils in 
some of the other institutions is accounted for by the fact that the date of the 
opening of the session has been changed. The increase in industrial schools 
is explained by Kie foundation in the course of the year of the Mahisadal 
industrial school in Midnapore. This school owes its existence to the public 
spirit of the zemindars of Mahisadal. Though shewn under special instruction, 
madxasas will be considered under the head of Mahomedan education. 
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308. is a lax^e apparent decrease thw year under tha head other 

schools.” This is ez|dained by the fact tlmt last year 85 in the Ohitta* 

gong district were erroneouriy iodaded under this head. It was ^ted in 
last year’s report that they would come this year under the head of unaided 
private iustitatioDs. The five “ odier schools ” this year are three music sobbed 
and two Sanskrit schools. The jail reformatory school at Hazaribagh has been 
excluded this year. 


(a) Tbaining Schools. 

309. The following table gives the most important figures with regard 
to these institutions— 
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Last year there wore 25 schools with 1,207 pupils, and the expenditure 
was Rs. 99,257, of which Government contributed Ks. 75,548. 

210. Government training schools .—There are now 16 training schools, 
the abolition of the Chaibassa school having, as stated above, been compen¬ 
sated by the establishment of the new training class at the Saidabad model 
school m Moorshedabad. The Ghatsilla training class is now represented by 
the Haldipukar training school. As stated in last year’s report, first grade 
training schools prepare students through a three years’ course, second grade 
schools through a two years’ course, and third grade schools are intended for 
the training of gurus during a course lasting ordinarily six months or a year. 
The first grade training schools this year are those of Calcutta, Hooglily, 
Dacca, Chittagong, Rungporo, Patna, Ranchi, and Cuttack: there is a 80 C;>nd 
grade school at Julpigoree, and the third grade training schools are at Motibari, 
Pooree, Balasore, Palamow, Haldipukar, Ungool, and Saidabad. 

As the vernacular mastership examination was held in April, the results 
cannot bo given in the present report. 

211. 1’hore is a difficulty in connection with the training school system, 
which was touched upon in last year’s report, and is engaging the attention of 
the department at the present time. It is found that many passed students 
of our training scliools do not adopt the profession of teaching. This has been 
observed by Mr. Metcalfe in Orissa. He remarks: “ The three normal schools 
train about 84 gurus—a number lamentably inadequate to the requirements 
of primary education in Orissa. A palpable defect of the present system of 
training gurus consists in the fact that a large proportion of them sever all 
connection with their pathsalas when they are drafted to the normal schools 
for training, and after completing their education, seek some other profession. 
The revenue settlement seems to hold out groat attractions to passed ^ibadhons. 
The contemplated establishment of guru classes in connection with midtiUo 
schools seems to offer the best solution of the difficulty.” The Deputy Inspector 
of Schools, Furreedpore, asserts thit “ at present a great deal of the money 
we spend on our normal schools is really spent on creating a batch of mukktears 
every year,” and suggests that a rule should be passed to the effect that any on© 
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Boceptipg a training school stipend should hind himself to serve at least three 
.years in the Ediicationr Department. Dr. Martin says that when he was in 
Assam he worked a system of agreements with studmits of normal schools, by 
which they boimd tnemselves on stamped paper to serve in the department for 
. three years after leaving the normal school, failing which they were to refund 
to the department all the money which they received in the form of stipends 
while reading in the school. This system is in accordance with the provisions 
of the Code for European Schools, and reasonable in itself, and most of the 
Inspectors seem to thiuK that some such scheme should be introduced, if possible. 
It appears, however, that the same proposal was made some years ago, and the 
scheme was, after discussion, dropped as impracticable. It must admitted 
that it is scarcely worth Government’s wnile to keep up normal schools, if 
a large number of the pupils render no service as teachers. At the same time it 
is fair to say that the evil does not appear to make itself felt so much in 
other parts of Bengal. 

212. TAe Eooghly training school. —There were 110 pupils on the rolls on 
the 31st March last, against 109 on the same date in the previous year. Of this 
total, 33 are from Burdwan, 20 from Bankoora, 19 from Midnapore, eight from 
Beerbhoom, an equal number from Hooghly, and the rest from iNuddea, Sloorshe- 
dabad, Howrah, Khulna, Rajshahyo, and Jessoro. In the third-year class there 
were 21 students, in the second-year 53, and in the first-year 36. The number 
of stipendiary pupils was 95, of whom two—both pupil teachers—received five- 
rupee scholarships, 11 four-rupee scholarships, and 82 three-rupee scholarships. 
As the last academical session was prolonged from 12 to 10 mouths, and the 
final examination did not take place till aiter the conclusion of the official 
year, none of the students received appointments during the period under 
report. The expenditure upon the school was Rs. 16,587, and the total cost 
to Government Rs. 10,530. 

213. Calcutta training school. —The number of students has decreased from 
78 to 09. Of these, 19 were from the 24.Pergunnahs, thi-ee from Jossore, seven 
from Khulna, throe from Nuddea, and the rest from districts outside the Presi¬ 
dency Division. The late head-master, Baboo G opal Chundra Banerji, retired on 
the 1st January last, after bolding his post for 25 years, and was succeeded by 
Baboo Nunda Lall Das, who was relieved by Baboo Jadu Nath Mookerji on 
the Slst March 1885. The expenditure on the school was Rs. 11,004, of which 
Rs, 10,775 were paid by Govemmout. Tliis year tho Officiating Presidency 
Inspector has taken the precaution of making Deputy Inspectors send to the 
schocJ a fair proportion of nominees from their respective districts, selected from 
the boys who stood highest in the middle vernacular scholarship examination. 
Only two stipends have been given to students from other divisions admitted 
to tho first-year class. It is hoped that these measures will do something to 
chock the abuses indicated in last year’s report. 

214. Dacca training school. —There were on the 31st of March 76 students, 
agaifist 81 on the same date in tho previous year. The falling off in the number 
is owing to the fact that on account of the change in the date of the examina¬ 
tions no new admissions were made, in January, February, and March. 
In future the session will begin in June, instead of January. Of tho 76 pupils, 
30 belong to the Dacca district, 19 to Backergunge, six to Furreedporo, six to 
Mymensingh, 11 to Tipperah, two to Pubna, and one each to Khulna and Sylhot. 
Thirty-six belong to the middle classes of society with incomes over Rs. 200 a 
year and 40 come from the poorer classes. The receipts of the school 
amounted to Rs. 198, and the expenditure to Rs. 8,970. 

215. Chittagong training school. —The number of students on the Slst of 
March was 54, as in tho previous year. The head-master reports that the 
number has remained stationary owing to the change in tlie commence¬ 
ment of the session. Of the 54 pupils, 45 belonged to the Chittagong district, 
six to Noakholly, two were from Tipperah, and one from Dacca. Three boys took 
admission during the year, against 22 in the previous year. The number of stu¬ 
dents that l^t the school was three, against 11 in the previous year. One left 
with an appointment from the second-year class, and the other two withdrew 
on account of illness. On account of the change in the time fixed for the 
examination, no examination was held in the year under report. The establish¬ 
ment has risen from Rs. 255 to Rs. 350 a month, principally on account of 
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increments in the salaries of the teaching staff, and the appointment of an 
additional master. 

216. Rungpore draining school ,—The number of pupils of both classes—^pundit 
and guru—was the same as last year: there were 13 in the third-year class, eight 
in the second-year class, 13 in the first-year class, and 11 in the guru class. There 
were 23 Hindus and 11 Mahomedans in the pundit classes, and two Hindus 
and 9 Mahomedans in the guru class. All the guru class but one came from 
Rungpore; while of the pundit pupils, nine came from Bungpore, three from 
Bogra, five from Rajshahye, eight from Pubna, and 11 from districte outside the 
division. None came froni the Dinagopore district. The total cost of the school 
was Bs. 5,202, or about Rs. 438 per mensem. 

There has been no vernacular mastership examination during the year 
under repoH, but nine pupils of the guru class appeared at the pass examina¬ 
tion, and six passed. 

217. Patna training school .—The Patna training school is the only school 
of its kind to which an English Department is attached. The head-master 
and the Inspector recommend the abolition of the English Department, both 
in the training school and the attached model school. The latter remarks that 
the supply of English teachers for middle schools can be better met from the 
existing nigher class English schools, for which a better class of men can be 
got. The number on the roll was 80, against 90 in the preceding year. The 
sanctioned number of stipendiaries in the English Department is 21, and in the 
vernacular 80; but in spite of every attempt to induce pujnls to join the school, 
many stipends have not been taken up, and there were on the 31st March 1885 
only 12 stipend-holders in the English and 68 in the Vernacular Depiirtment. The 
Inspector would raise the stipends for the first-year class from Ks. 3 to Rs. 4 a 
month, out of the saving effected by the abolition of the liinglish Department, 
and by a reduction in the number of stipends. Of the 80 pupils, 20 wore from 
Patna, 18 from Sarun, 11 from Mozufferpore, 10 from Shahabad, and the rest from 
other districts of the Patna and Bhagulpore Divisions, with the exception of 
five, who came from the North-West Provinces; 18 were Mahomedans and 62 
Hindus. The expenditure was Rs. 11,848, against Rs. 12,157 the year before : 
the fees were Rs. 578, against Rs 033 in 1883-84. 

218. Cuttack training school .—The Pundit Department of the Cuttack 
normal school had 35 pupils on its rolls on the 31st March last. Of these, 24 
wore normal scholarsliip-holders, four vernacular scholarship-holders, and the 
rest paying pupils. Of the 35 pundit students, 19 belong to Cuttack, seven to 
Pooree, one to Balasore, and eight to the Tributary States. Twenty of them art! 
Brahmans. It is observed that the ex-students of middle schools in the Balasore 
district generally prefer to join the Cuttack medical school. The boarding¬ 
house attached to the school had 23 boarders, and their general health during 
the yekr was good. During the year six gurus obtained first and 12 second 
class certificates. 

219. Ranchi training school .—This school consisted ever since its founda¬ 
tion in 1876 of a Pundit and a Guru Department, until towards the close of the 
year under report, when the guru class was broken up. The number of pupils 
on the rolls was 25 on the dlst March last, against 31 at the close of the 
preceding year. One of the second-year students was appointed bead-pundit of 
the guru training school at Haldipukar. Nineteen of the pupils were Hindus and 
four Mahomedans. There was one native Christian among them and one Kol, The 
grant for the year was Rs. 3,750, out of which the total expenditure was 
Rs. 2,620. The total expenditure includes that on the Guru Department, 
which was abolished at the end of the year. It is proposed to strengthen 
further the Ranchi training school, so as to meet fully all the requirements of 
the division. Twenty pupil gurus appeared at the two half-yearly examina¬ 
tions of the guru department, before it was abolished, and 15 passed, 7 in the 
first, 6 in the second, and 2 in the third division. 

220. Julpigoree training school .—>Tho Julpigoree training school belongs 
to the second grade. The numbers on the rolls have risen from 26 to 80. 
Of these, four were in the second-year class, nine in the first-year class, nine in 
the guru, and eight in the Mech class. The pupils of the second and tlurd year 
classes have all passed the vernacular scholarship examination, and 10 out 
of the 13 are natives of<Julpigoree. Of the guru class, six came from Julpigoree, 
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two from the Darjeeling Terai, and one from the Bhutan Duara. Of the Moch hhxiu 
class, seven are genuine Meches, coming from the Bhutan Duars, and the remain, instkuction. 
ing lad is a paharia from the Kurseong sub-division. Of the guru class, nine out 
of 11 passed the examination. The cost for the year hasten Rs. 2,294, or 
about Bs. 190 per mensem, of which Rs. 123 per mensem were expended in 
stipends. 

221 MoUhari training scAoo/.—The Motihori training school has been 
raised to a middle vernacular school, open to the public at large. The course 
for gurus has been extended to a year and six months for each class. A new 
head-master has been appointed. 

222. Ponree and Bamore training schools. — Tlie guru training school at 
Pooree had 15 and that at Balasoro 30 students on its rolls at the end of the 
year. The roll number of the latter institution has been increased by 15 in 
consequence of the allotment of so many stipends from the district primary 
assignment. The boarding-house in connection with the school was also 
enlarged at a cost of Hs. 993 met from the same source. 

223. Palamow training school. —The Deputy Inspector of Schools remarks 
that “ this school has been doing more useful work tlian was done by the late 
guru class of the Ranchi normal school, as most of its passed students are 
known to accept service as gurus, either in old or new lower primary schools.” 

The number of pupils on the rolls of this school on the last day of the year 
was 17, against 20 at the close of the preceding year. The expenditure was 
Rs. 770, against Rs. 739. At tlie first half-yearly examination held in 
September, six candidates passed out of 10, and at the examination in 
March, all the nine candidates who appeared were successful. Six candidates 
were sent up to the middle vernacular scholarship examination, all of whorn 
wore successful. 

224. Haldipukar training school. —At the beginning of the year umler 
review, the third grade training school at Chaibassa was abolished, and with 
Rs. 4.5, being half the amount of the grant thus set free, an additional 
Sab-Inspector was appointed. The remaining half was utilized in mnintaini])g 
the Ghatsilla training class, which has since been tran.sferred to Haldipukar, and 
organized as a third grade training school with a suitable establishment. There 
were on the Slst of March last 11 pupil teachers on the rolls, of whom six were 
actual gurus and five candidates for primary masterships. The number on the rolls 
of the Ghatsilla training class, of which this training school has taken the place, 
was six on the same date in the previous year. The Government expenditure 
was Rs. 313. At the first yearly examination held at Ghatsilla, fivt! out of .six can¬ 
didates gained certificates. At the second examination held at Haldipukar, six 
out of seven passed. These 11 successful candidates have accepted gurushij)s 
in Dhalbhoom. 

225. Vngool training school. —The Ungool training school had 15 jjupils 
on the last day of the year. It passed in the final guru examination all the 21) 
candidates that it sent up. But it is difficult to induce the passed abadhans, in 
spite of the special provision of retaining fees made for them in this State, to 
adopt teaching as a profession. There has been no appreciable increase in the 
number of trained gurus employed in Ungool in the year under report. 

226. Saidabad training class. —A traitiing class was attaciied to the Govern¬ 
ment model school in July last. The Government grant, which was with¬ 
drawn from that institution, went to meet the expenditure in connoctioii 
with the new training class. Rs. 20—the Govornneiit grant withdrawn from 
the Kandi model school, supplemented by Rs. 10 given by the Magistrate of 
Moorshedabad from the primary grant—was utilized in creating ten scholarships 
of Rs. 3 each. The scholarships are tenable for six months, during which the 
pupils remain in the school. The training class was attended by 11 grown up 
pupils, who were in fact village school-masters. Attlio first half-yoaiiy examina¬ 
tion held in December, eight gurus appeared, and all passed. The total expendi¬ 
ture was Rs. 220. 

227. Aided teaining schools for masters.— Sonthal training school. 

_The Bhimpore Sonthal training school contains 108 pupils, of whom 74 are 

males and 34 are females, against a total of 104 in the previous year. Tho 
course of instruction in the male department corresponds with the middle verna¬ 
cular scholarship standard. At the last vernacular scholarship examination four 
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Sonthal boys appeared, but failed. No tuition fee is charged. Seventy-five of 
the pupil teachers receive a diet allowance of from one to four pice daily. 
Tlio school cost Government Rs. 1,350 last year. 

228. Bishenpore training school. —This school was removed to Bishenpore 
from Ghola during the year. It is managed by the Wesleyan Mission. The 
aid sanctioned last year was Rs. 25 a month. There wore 12 pupils on the roll 
on the Slst March last. 

229. Barraekpore Wesleyan training school. —This school has had a board¬ 
ing establishment attached to it. The school was attended by 22 pupils, 
of whom eighteen were Christians and four Hindus. Sixteen of the total 
number of pupils reached the middle stage, and six the upper primary. The 
total expenditure was Rs. 4,500, of which Rs. 1,200 came from provincial 
revenues. 

230. Kishnaghur Church 3Iission training school. —This training school for 
masters bad an attendance of 24 ])upils—all native converts—during the year, 
against 18 in the preceding year. Government expenditure on the school 
was Rs. 1,200, and the expenditure from mission funds was Rs. 2,010. 

231. Jianchi Berlin 31mion school. —This consists of four departments, viz. 
the seminary, the upper and lower schools, and the training class. In the 
seminary pupils are trained for the posts of catechists and ministers, and in 
the training class for tho,se of teachers in village schools under the mission. 
The teaching is excellent, music being among other things admirably taught. 
The house accommodation, furniture, and discipline are ail good. Doubts are, 
however, expressed as to whether the school should be included among training 
schools, as the training class forms but an insignificant part of the whole school. 
The number of j)upils on the rolls on the Slst of March last was 255—all 
native Christiana—against 2.38 in the jirevious year. The expenditure was 
Rs. 0,853, of which Government contributed Rs. 1,200, and Rs. 400 were 
collected in fees. 

232. The Darjeeling Mission school. —The Superintendent writes as follows— 
“ The average attendance at the normal school has been 11. Recently the 
stipends had been raised a rupee a month, and this fact coupled with the Rs. 20 
(rewards that are provided by the Deputy Commissioner) to be aw'arded to 
teachers who have been in the steady service of the mission for full four years, 
will, it is hoped, enable us to keep our students more constant, and 
ultimately lead to the necessity of keejiing a smaller number on the rolls, 
that is to say, eight constant students will meet the needs of the mission 
better than the 11 inconstant student.s w'e have on an average maintained 
hitherto.” The total co.st was Rs. 815, of which Rs. 439 were borne by 
Government. 

233. Aided nokmal school.s toe mistx{es.ses. —The two aided schools for 
mistresses in Calcutta are the Church of England Zenana Mission school 
in Cornwallis’ Sxjuare, and the Free Church Mission school in Beadon Street. 
The number of jxupils in the two schools has declined from 40 to 38. Neither 
of the schools sends up pupils to any departmental examination. 

The Church of England Zenana School was attended by 11 pupils, nine 
of whom were of European descent, and two native Christians. The expen¬ 
diture during the year was Hs. 7,728, of which Rs. 1,920 were contributed 
by Government. The school has a boarding e.stablishment, the charge for each 
boarder being Rs. 15 a month. There are arrangements in the Church of 
England Zenana Mission school for teaching up to the entrance standard. The 
Free Church normal school has passed several pupils at the entrance and F. A. 
examinations. Last year its success was brilliant at the latter examination. 

This institution had 27 pupils on its rolls, all of whom were native 
Christians. The expenditure was Rs. 4,028, of which Government contributed 
Rs. 1,988. The fee rate is Rs. 2 for day-scholars. 

234. The Roman Catholic girls’ school at Kishnaghur is a boarding insti¬ 
tution, and had 64 pupils on its rolls in the year under report, against 77 in 
the previous year. 'The Government grant to the school is Rs. 720, A certi¬ 
ficate of honour was awarded to the institution by the Calcutta International 
Exhibition for its excellent needlework and embroidery. The object of the 
institution is to send out teachers in connection with the mission, but it does 
not teach beyond the upper primary standai'd. 
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(5) Other Schools of Special Instruction. 

235. This head includes institutions and departments of institutions 
teaching law, medicine, and engineering, whether affiliated to the university 
or not, together with the Calcutta school of art, industrial schools, and other 
schools of a special character. The usual statistics of the principal institutions 
are given in the following table— 

Statement of attendance and expenditure in schools of special instruction in 1884-85. 
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23fi. It appears from the above table that the number of law students 
in Government colleges on the 31st March has decreased. But the average 
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monthly roll number is higher this year, being 163, against 131 in the previous 
year. The decrease in the number of students on the 31st March is due 
to the fact that the sessions of the colleges now begin in June, The monthly 
roll number in the Metropolitan institution has risen from 243 to 385 
and in tho City College from 148 to 217. The monthly roll number 
of all law schools has risen from 522 to 765, which shews that the 
number of students reading law has largely increased. The number of 
students reading medicine has also increased considerably, as the number on 
the rolls on the Olst March was 804, against 722 in the previous year, and the 
average monthly roll number was 847, against 741. This increase is not 
restricted to the Calcutta Medical College, which is affiliated to the university. 
There is also an increase in the Government vernacular medical schools at 
Sealdah, Patna, Dacca, and Cuttack. A second homoeopathic school has been 
started at Dacca. The average monthly roll number of tho Engineering College 
has increased. There is a slight increase in the monthly roll number of tho 
Government surveying schools. 

The Government school of art had 157 students, against 139 in the 
preceding year on the 31st of March, and tho average monthly roll number 
has risen from 106 to 145, Tho average monthly roll number in the art 
schools has risen from 246 to 309. 

237. Law. —There are now six Government colleges in which instraction 
is given in law, as tho Presidency College law classes were abolished on the 
31st of December 1884. Tha fees and fines in this department of the Presi¬ 
dency College amounted to Rs. 425 only during tho nine months of its 
continuance, and tho expenditure on tho salary of tho Professors amounted to 
Rs 12,600. The total expenditure iu tho law classes of tho Government 
colleges was therefore Rs. 8,538, taking into account the surplus in tho Patna 
College of Rs. 3,637. The lecturers in all the other Government colleges 
are paid from foes, up to a limit of Rs. 2,400 a year, and the total 
expenditure on the classes during the year under report amounted to Rs. 9,194. 

238. The follcrwing table shews the results of the examination for the 
degree of Bachelor of Law, the number passed being 77 out of 140 candidates. 
Last year 51 passed out of 92, the percentage of passed candidates being 55 in 
both years. This year 10 passed in the first division, against eight in 1883-84. 


Statement shewing the results of the examination for the degree of Bachelor of Law. 
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239. Fresitienety Coileye .—Seven students attended these classes during the 
year. The total cost of educating each scholar to Government was Rs. 330. 
I'he classes were abolished on the 31st of December 1884, as stated above, by 
the Orders of Government. 

240. Hooghly College .—There were 21 students on the rolls of the college 
on tho 31st of March 1885, against 29 on the same date in tKb previous year. 
The first-year class consiijted of 10 and the third-year class of 11: the second- 
year class had not been formed. 

Nine candidates went up for the B.L. examination, and four passed: all in 
the second division. The law lecturer, Baboo Shib Nath Banerjee, M.A., b.l., is 
paid from fee receipts, which amounted this year to Rs. 1,900, against 2,096 
in 1883-84. 

241. Kishnaghur College .—In February last. Baboo Uma Nath Ghoshal 
applied for and obtained an extension of leave for one year. Baboo Tarapada 
Banerji continues to officiate as law lecturer. 
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The average monthly number of students in the Law Department in 
1884-85 was seven, and the number on the rolls on the Slst March six, against 
six and five in the preceding year. The lecturer’s remuneration was Es. 377, 
against Rs. 326 in the previous year. 

Two candidates appeared at the last B.L. examination, and one passed in 
the second division. 

242. Dacca College.— number of students on the roll on the 31st of 
March 1885 was 23, against 27 on the same date of the preceding year. 

The law lecturer considers that this decrease is due to the fact tliat the 
university session now begins in June instead of January. 

Nine students went up for the B.L. examination, and seven passed—one 
standing second and another third in order of merit. 

Ten students went up for the liigher grade pleadership examination, 
and six passed in the first division. 

The expenditure this year was Rs. 2,318, against Rs. 2,411 in the preceding 
year. 

243. Patna College. —The number of students was 44, against 53 in the 
preceding year. Of those, 34 were Hindus and 10 Mahomedans: 35 were 
Beharis, and nine Bengalis. This falling off is merely temporary, being duo to 
the alteration in the time of the university examinations. Accordingly 
we find that the average roll number during the year was 60. Eleven stu¬ 
dents appeared at the last B.L. examination, and seven passed—one in the 
first division and six in the second. 

The savings in the Law Department after paying the salary of the 
lecturer amouulod this year to Rs. 3,637. 

244. Rajshuhye College. —The number of law students has increased 
c.onsiderably, there being 25 on the roll at the end of the year under review, 
against 17 in the preceding year. The average monthly number was 22, 
against 13. Throe candidates went up for the degree of B.L., and two were 
successful, passing in the second division. The total remuneration of the 
law lecturer during the year amounted to Rs. 1,569, about half, roughly 
speaking, being the income of the Rani Monmohini Devi endowment. 

245. Ravemhaw College, Cuttack. —Baboo Madhu Sudan Das, m.a., b.l., 
held the post of law lecturer throughout the year. T’he number of students 
on the 31st March was six, against four in the previous year. The average 
monthly roll nmnber was 9, against 10 in the previous year. One student 
appeared at the B.L. examination, and passed in the second division. 

The sum realized by fees was Rs 630, against Rs. 710 last year. 

246. Midmpore College. —The number on the rolls on the last day of the 
year was two, and the average monthly number 4‘8. The students of the second- 
year class, who were five in number, completed their lectures in December, and 
the class ceased to exist in January. This college contains only pleadership 
classes. 

247. Chittagong College. —There were two students on the rolls of the first- 
year pleadership class, and seven on those of the second year pleadership class 
on the 31st March last. The income from fees amounted to Rs. 420—the 
highest figure that has been reached' since the re-establishment of the 
pleadership classes in 1879. 

248. Metropolitan Institution —The total number of students has fallen 
from 341 to 296, but the average montiily roll number has risen from 243 
to 385, For the B.L. examination 62 candidates appeared, and 34 passed, 
three of whom were in the first division. 

249. City College. —The number of students attending the law classes 
has risen from 150 in the preceding year to 228. The law classes have been 
under the tuition of Mr. 0. 0. Dutt, barrister-at-law, and Baboo Upendra Nath 
Mitra, m.a., b l. Twonty-fivo students appeared for the B.L. examination, 
of whom eight passed—two in the first division and six in the second. 

250. Medicine. —The total number of students of medicine has increased 
from 722 to 804. The average monthly roll number is 847. In the Medical 
College the number has risen from 117 to 132, and there is an increase in the 
four vernacular schools at Sealdah, Patna, Dacca, and Cuttack, the total num- 
ber of students in these institutions being 547, against 461 in the previous * 
year. 
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251. Medical College .—The following changes took place in the stafi of 
the college—Mr. W. T. Woods resumed charge of his duties as Liecturer 
on Dentistry on the 12th Septamiber. 

Dr. J. Anderson returned from furlough on the 8th of December, re¬ 
lieving Mr. J. Wood-Mason; but he took sick leave for nine months on the 
2 l8t of February, and Mr. J. Wood-Mason was again appointed to officiate in 
the Chair of Comparative Anatomy and Zoology. Dr. R. Harvey went on fur¬ 
lough for 200 days, and Dr. C. H. Joubort was appointed to officiate as Profes¬ 
sor of Midwifery and Obstetric Physician. 

Dr. D. D. Cunningham having been deputed as special assistant to the 
Sanitary Commissioner with the Government of India, the Chair of Pathology 
has been made over to Dr. L. A. Waddle as a temporary arrangement. 

At the close of the session. Dr, Chandra returned from furlough and 
relieved Dr. McConnell. 

Dr. G. King returned from furlough on the 20th October 1884. 

The session opened with 117 students; 14 students of previous years 
rejoined the classes; and there were 86 new admissions. We have therefore a 
total of 217 students, against 197 in the preceding year. 

Of the 80 new and the 14 readmitted students, the 10 who had obtained 
the highest number of marks in the F.A. and B.A. examinations received 
free studentships; .06 enrolled themselves as paying or matriculated students, 
18 entered as casual or non-matriculated students, and 21 joined the hospital 
Bpj)rontice class. At the close of the session one senior scholar and 13 paying 
students passed their final L.M.S. and M.B. examinations, 29 hospital appren¬ 
tices passed and left for regimental duties, while two senior and four junior 
scholars, 29 paying and seven free students ceased to attend. The strength of 
the college at the close of the session was therefore 132, against 117 in the 
previous year. 

There were three female students on the rolls on the 31st March 
1885, Mrs. Kadambini Ganguli, Bidhumukhi Bose, and Virginia Mary 
Mitter. All three are holders of special scholarships of the value of Rs. 20 
a month. 

For the first M.B. examination 27 candidates wore registered, and of these, 
13 passed in the second division. For the second M.B. examination there 
were 20 candidates, of whom 11 passed in the second division. For the first 
L.M.S. examination there were nine candidates, of whom three passed. For 
the second L.M.S. examination there were five candidates, of whom three 
passed. 

Thus 44 per cent, passed the first examinations, against 50, 30, and 36 per 
cent, in the previous three years; and 56 per cent, passed the final examina¬ 
tions, against 25, 39, and 38 per cent. 

Two native dhais passed in midwifery, against throe of last year, and 
received certificates of qualification, and eight pupil nurses passed out as 
midwivos, against six in 1884-85. 

Surgeon F. C. C'hatterjee, M.D., gave Rs. 5,000 in 4 per cent. Govern¬ 
ment securities to bo awarded to the student of the fourth-year (with the 
exclusion of European and native Cliristians) who docs best in Practical 
and Theoretical Histology, Normal and Morbid. 

Dr. Bholanath Bose bequeathed to the college several scientific instru¬ 
ments and medals, and Rs. 1,000 in Government securities, the interest of 
which is to bo appropriated to a prize to be given in alternate years to the 
best of the fourth-year matriculated students in bedside diagnosis of medical 
and surgical cases. 

The Maharani Svarnamayi of Cossim Bazar gave Rs. 1,5'0,000 to build 
a hostel for female students. The foundation stone of this building was laid 
in March last by Her Excellency the Countess Dufferin. 

The expenditure during year under report was Rs. 1,50,164, against 
Rs. 1,54,239 in the preceding year. 

The fees were Rs. 9,777, against Rs. 8,129 in 1883-84. 

Eiglity-two new books have Imen added to the library. 

A new dissecting-room has been sanctioned, but not yet built. 

252. Camphell medical school, Sealdah,--Dx. S. CouU Mackenzie has been 
Superintendent throughout the year. 
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Tlie number of students wbo attended the school during the year was 
207,' against 190 in 1883-84, and 170 in the preceding year. There were 118 
at the beginning of the session: 77 were admitted during the year, 10 were 
readmitted, and two were transferred from the Dacca medicd school. 

Of 68 first-year students, who were in the school about the end of the 
session, 55, or 94‘82 per cent., obtained sufficient marks to entitle them to 
promotion to the second class, against 96’42 per cent, during the previous year. 
The three first-year students who failed were removed from the school. 

Of 62 second-year students who went up for the First License examination, 
67, or 91-93 per cent, passed, against 98-14 per cent, in the previous year. Of 
the five unsuccessful students, two were rejected in anatomy and three in 
materia medica. 

Fifty-six students of the third and fourth year were left in the school at 
the end of the year. They were all permitted to appear for the second or final 
License examination, and all of them passed. Six of the seven students who 
failed during 1883-84 in only one subject, and who were permitted to reappear 
in three months, passed on the 2nd June 1884. 

Some valuable books have been presented to the library by Surgeon- 
General A. J. Payne. The books issued to the staff of the school and hospital 
have been returned in excellent condition. 

At the end of the session of 1883-84, there wore two students in the com¬ 
pounders’ class, and in Juno 1884 they passed the required examination. Two 
Eurasian and 10 native students were admitted at the beginning of the present 
session. 

The usual examinations for compounders were held in April and October. 
In April 24 passed out of 27, and in October 26 out of 29. The percentage of 
candidates from the mofussil was larger than formerly, though the sections of 
the Calcutta Municipal Act requiring compounders to be legally qualified do not 
apply to mofussil municipalities. During the year 15 licentiates of the school 
liavo been admitted into Government service. 

Tbo income was Rs. 4,780, against Rs. 4,119 in last year, and the expen¬ 
diture was Rs. 42,891, against Rs. 44,024. 

253. Dacca medical school, —Surgeon-Major A. Crombie continued to be 
Superintendent throughout the year except from the 14th of February to tbo 
9th of March 1885, when Surgeon J. B. Gibbon officiated. There were at the 
close of the session 149 on the rolls, namely, seven fourth-year, 34 third-yeai-, 

45 second-year, and 03 first-year students, against 131 in the previous year. 

Of 41 candidates for the junior diploma examination, 34 passed, the 
same number as in last year. Of 41 candidates for the final examination, 31 
passed and received their diplomas as civil hospital assistants. I’lie receipts 
from fees were Rs. 4,727, against Rs. 3,390 in the previous year. The expen¬ 
diture was lis. 19,563, against Rs. 19,621 in the previous year. 

The Superintendent is not satisfied with the school building, which consists 
of three thatched rooms and a long shed. A groat part of the compound is 
occupied by the Executive Engineer as a storoyard. 

254. Tmple medical school, Bankiporc.—T!h.Q session opened with 211 
students, and at the close of the year theit remained 151 including six Nagpore 
students—one in the third year and five in the first. Of the 31 tliird-year 
students, 16 were stipend-holders, and of the 46 second-year students, 20 were 
stipend-holders. Among the 74 first-year students were five stijiend-bolders 
from Nagpore, and one middle vernacular scholarship-holder from Bhopal. 
Eleven free studentships wore awarded in the first-year class from October 
1884 to March 1885, and a sum of Rs. 66 was credited to Government 
towards their cost, met from the interest derived from the investment in favour 
of the school in the hands of the Accountant-General of Bengal. 

Of the 46 second-year students, 35 passed successfully. Of the 31 third- 
year students, 16 (the Nagpore student being one of them) obtained diplomas. 

The receipts from fees were Rs. 2,761. 

255. Cuttack medical school. —Surgeon-Major W. D. Stewart was in charge 
of the school throughout the year. 

The nmnber of students was 35, as in last year, 13 in the junior class, 12 in ^ 
the second, and 11 in the third. Twelve candidates presented themselves for 
the junior examination, and ten passed. Eleven candidates presented themselves 
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for the final examination, and all passed, obtaininpr licenses qualifying them 
for third class hospital assistants, or to become ordinary native medical prac* 
titioners. 

During the nine years that this school has existed, 64 students have 
passed out from it, and are employed in different parts of Bengal, Orissa, and 
the native States between it and Sumbulpore. Their conduct has been, with 
scarcely an exception, satisfactory. 

Mr. Metcalfe remarks that great credit is due to Dr. Stewart for bis able 
and efficient supervision of this institution. 

256. Dacca Imueopathie schnok .—The popularity of the homoeopathic 
school, which was started in 1882-83, has led to the establishment of a second 
such institution in 1884-85. The two schools have 168 pupils, and cost 
Rs. 2,184, which were collected in the shape of fees. After a throe-years’ 
course, the pupils are considered qualified to practise, and may expect to earn 
an income of Its. 30 to Rs. 50 a nmnth. 

257. Enqineehino. —The institutions for teaching engineering and sur¬ 
veying arc the Engineering College at Soobpore, near Howrah, the three Govern¬ 
ment survey schools at Dacca, Patna, and Cuttack, and the Ranchi survey 
class for the training of amuis. The number of students in these institutions 
on the illst March, which rose last year from 328 to 354, has now declined to 
320. The falling off, which is pretty evenly distributed over all of them, 
appears to be due to the change in the date for the opening of the session. 
The average monthly roll number has slightly increased. 

258. Dnffineerinif College, Seebpore .—The following changes took place in 
the staff of the college during the year. Mr. J. S. Slater returned from 
furlough in November, relieving Mr. A. H. Mason, who rejoined the Public 
Works Department. Mr. J. T. Simpson, Executive Engineer, took over charge 
of the workshops from Mr. J. C. Coxc in December. 

The number of students in the Engineering Department on the Slst of 
March 1885 was 42. Of these, 20 were in the first year class, 16 in the second, 
five in the third, and one in the fourth. 

The apprentice class contained 107, distributed as follows—Twenty-five in 
the first year class, 35 in the second, 27 in the third, 13 in the fourth, and seven 
in the senior. 

Owing to the alteration in the dates of the university examinations, 
no students, except those who had previously failed, were qualified to appear 
at the L.C.E. and B.C.E. examinations hold in August last. 

Five student-s from the Engineering Department of this college passed tho 
first examination in engineering in August last, and they have been promoted in 
•June 1885 to tho fourth-year class. One failed, who has rejoined the third- 
year class. 

The final examination of the fourth-year class of the apprentice department 
was held in July 1884. Twelve students presented themselves, and eight were 
allowed to pass; two belonging to tho “ civil overseer” class have gone to 
Akra to learn practical brick-making, one has left the college with an appoint¬ 
ment in Assiim, and the remaining five are going through their 18 months’ 
training in the workshops. * 

The departmental engineering examinations have been done away with 
by tbe Public Works Departnujut, and no examination for fourth grade 
accountants was bold during tho year, tho date having been changed to the 
first Monday in June. 

One sub-ovenseer’s and one overseoFs certificate were granted to students 
on leaving the college. 

One wing of the new buildings for native students has been completed, 
but has not yet been handed over to the Principal of the college. The native 
dining hall and cook-room are almost finished. Two iron tanks for storing 
drinking-water have been erected. 

Two hundred and seventeen volumes were added to the library during 
tho year. Eighty-five volumes wore purchased, 25 presented, and the remaining 
107 were transferred from tho library of the late Dehree training school. Mr. 
Mondy is engaged in making a cafalogue of the books. 

Tho models have been brought away from the Presidency College, but 
the college is still without a suitable room for their reception. 
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The second and third year classes went to Muddapore for survey 
work under the charge of the Principal, assisted by Baboo Dwarka Nath Dutt. 
The work done was satisfactory, and the health of the students good. The 
first year class, under the direction of Mr. J. S. Slater, made a chain and compass 
survey of the Botanical gardens. The first, second, and third year apprentice 
classes were exercised in surveying in the neighbourhood of the college by 
Baboo Surendra Kumar Bose. 

The Principal is of opinion that considorablo apathy still prevails 
among the students, and that this can only bo removed by the granting of a 
larger number of Government appointments to students who pass the university 
examinations. At present one and two appointments in the Assistant Engineer 
grade in alternate years have been guaranteed to engineer students. 

The volunteer corps has been without a commanding officer since the 
departure of Lieutenant A. H. Mason. It contains 85 Christian apjjrentices. 

Mr. J. S. Slater got up a very smicessful meeting for athletic sports 
at the end of the cold season, in which it was satisfactory to see that native 
students joined. Some students have applied for permission to take up the B 
or mechanical engineer cour.se after passing the first examination in engineering. 
Arrangements for teaching such a class, provided it can bo formed, have been 
recently sanctioned by Government. 

The health of the college has been fair during the past year. The per- 
centago on the sick list daily was 5-2, which, strange to say, exactly coincides 
with last year’s figure. 

The total expenditure of the college, excluding the hostel, was Rs. 67,868, 
of which Its. 63,200 wore from provincial funds and Its. 4,068 from fees. The 
corresponding figures in the previous year were Rs. 57,999, Its. 52,778, and 
Bs. 5,221 respectively. There is therefore a decrease of Rs. 553 in fees 
received, and an increase in expenditure of Rs. 9,869. 

On the 31st of March 1885 there were 143 students in the college hostels— 
94 Hindus and 49 Christians. During the year under review the total expen¬ 
diture incurred on account of the native mess was Its. 6,505, tho receipts for 
the same period being Its. 5,123. For the Christian students’ mess tlio expen¬ 
diture was Its. 9,800 and the receipts Its. 4,994. \ 

The apprentices or D class of the engineering college receive practical in¬ 
struction in carpenter’s, blacksmith’s, fitter’s, and moulder’s woi’k in the shops. 

The Superintondoiit of tlie Workshops remarks that a large portion of tho 
native students find manual habour distasteful, and devise ingenious expedients 
for avoiding it. The European and Eurasian students are attentive to their 
work. With the view of checking idleness in tho shops, tho Superintendent 
has drawn up rules for annual examinations. It is hoped that these will put a 
stop to the evil by converting the idlers into earnest workers, or effectually 
disposing of them. 

Ten students appeared in the final examination of tho class, which was 
held in July 1884, and seven passed successfully. The Superintendent consi¬ 
ders the progress made by the students on the whole satisfactory, and anticipates 
still bettor results under the new syijtcm. 

259. Dacca survey school .—On the 31st of March 1885 there were 24 
students in the first-year and 23 in the second-year. The decrease in the 
number of the first-year students is due to the time for opening the session 
having been changed from March to June. The income from fees was Rs. 555, 
against Rs. 494 in the previous year, and the gross expenditure Rs. 3,395, 
against Rs. 3,653. 

As in former years, groat attention has been paid to practical work. The 
numerous new buildings and culverts and bridges now under construction on 
the Dacca and Mymensingh State Railway have given the students abundant 
opportunities of executing plans and drawings from measurements. In the 
cold weather an area of more than 25 square miles, containing about 20 villages, 
was surveyed. The students had to camp out for some part of the season on 
account of the groat distance to which tho work extended. 

No examinations took place during the period under report. 

260. Patna survey school .—The number of students on the rolls on the 
3l8t of March was 54, and the average monthly number 66: 34 were Hindus, 
19 Mahomedans, and one an Eurasian. 
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The annual income from fees was Es. 570, against Es, 482 in the previous 
year, and the total expenditure was Rs. 2,540, against Rs. 2,545. 

The annual examinations were not held at the usual time, owing to the 
change in the opening of the session from March to June. It is expected that 
a larger number of students ■will take their admission next session. I'he 
field work began in tho latter part of November, and lasted till the 10th of 
March. Both classes were divided into three parties, and received practical 
in.structlon in surveying. 

261. Cuttack mrcey school .—The number of students on tho Slst of 
March was 55, against 66 in the previous year. Tho head-master attributes 
the falling off to tho difficulty of finding suitable appointments for passed 
students. 

The foes during tho year amounted to Its. 49.3, which is an increase 
of Rs. 57 on last year. The expenditure was Rs. 2,749, against Rs. 2,720. Tho 
results of tho examination of the first and second year classes were not known 
when the report of the schotd was sent in. 

262. BancM surve/j class .—The object of this class is to train amins for 
employment in the (Jhota Nagporo estate. Tlie course taught consists of 
practical geomtffry, mensuration, drawing, surveying with chain and compass, 
and a little levelling. Instruction is given through tho medium of the Hindi 
language, and the pupils are Christian Kols brought up in the mission school 
at Ranchi. Tho number of pupils on tho last day of the year was 15. As 
there is no great demand for amms in the district, the As.sistant Inspector thinks 
that the prospects of the institution arc not very cheering. But Mr. C. C. Stevens 
remarks that this view is probably not correct, as extensive settlement opera¬ 
tions are now in progress, and an important change of system has begun, 
under which assessments will be made as definite, not as indefinite areas. 

263. The Superintendents of these four institutions for the teaching of sur¬ 
veying have recently been invited to make suggestions for rendering the course 
more practical. The eimuirlcs addressed to them have elicited a pretty general 
consensus of opinion that the course is already as practical as it can be made. 
In proof of this, the Principal of the Dacca school states that the pupils are 
able to undertake surveys independently immediately on leaving the school, 
and that they have never failed to do their work to the satisfaction of their 
superiors. Moreover, up to the present time tho passed students have found 
little difficulty in obtaining employment, but owing to the recent reduction 
in the public works, and the stoppage of various railway operations, it is 
anticipated that many will bo thrown out of employment. The opinion of the 
Principal of the survey school at Cuttack is that the course is as thoroughly 
prartical as it can be made, but he does not seem hopeful with regard to the 
prospects of tho students. The Assistant Inspector of Schools, Chota Nagporo, 
is averse to making any alteration in the present course. 

The Principal of the Patna survey school thinlis that the students would 
be much moi'e largely employed if English were made an indlspen-sablo con¬ 
dition for entering the school. Those passed students who are acquainted 
with English find no difficulty in obtaining employment. He would also raise 
tho standard of technical instruction, and considers that the appointment of an 
additional master and an increase of accommodation are required to make the 
school thoroughly efficient. On the whole it does not appear that much fault 
can be found ■with the character of the technical instruction given in these 
institutions. There is nothing surprising in tho fact that a knowledge of Eng¬ 
lish is indispensable if a man is to be successful as a surveyor. The same is 
the case in all employments. 

264. AitTANo INDUSTRY. —Thc Government school of art in‘Calcutta is the 
most important institution under this head. It continues to maintain its high 
character, and has this year had a large accession of pupils. There is a new indus¬ 
trial school at Govindpore, while that at Patna has disappeared. But the most 
interesting and hopeful feature with regard to industrial education is the 
fact that the zemindars of Mahisadal have established and endowed an industrial 
school, which is already exceedingly popular. 

265. School of art .—The number of students on tho roll continues to 
increase. There was 157 at the close of last year, against 139 in 1883-84 and 
96 in 1882-83. 
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The subjects taught continue to bo the same, and the same standard of 
excellence is maintained. A very high standard in each stage has now been 
firmly established, and is well worked up to. It is tho opinion of competent 
authorities that the students’ work will stand well in comparison with that of 
any school of art in England or elsewhere. 

The lithographic class is still employed upon the plates for Dr. Kino-’s 
great work on the Indian order Ficacc®, and tho Committee for the exhibition 
to be hold in London next year have sought the assistance of the school ft>r_ 

1. A collection of work illustrating the various stages of instruction 
forming the school course. 

2. Works in metal repotme, 

3. Wood carving. 

4. Designs for Monghyr slate works. 

5. Designs for pottery. 

Tho Principal anticipates that tho school will acquit itself creditably in 
all these matters. Ho speaks in high terms of his staff of assistants, who are 
all natives and old students of tho school, and particularly of Baboo Annada 
Prosad Bagchi, tho head-master. 

The receipts from lees were Rs. 3,10G, against Rs. 2,803 in the previous 
year, and the expenditure was Rs. 22,042, against Rs. 18,109. 

206. Ranchi indusinal school. —This school has a permanent grant of Rs. 100 
a month ; but from the beginning of the year under review an additional grant 
of Rs. 50 has been sanctioned as an experimental measure, with tho object 
of entertaining a European head mechanic and su])cvintendeiit. The school has 
improved as far as carpentry is concerned, but the blacksmith’s shop has 
been closed during tho year owing to the Supci’intendont Mr. Raynbird not 
being familiar with such work. The only part of the accounts that the 
educational officers arc allowed to inspect is the statement of receipts and 
disbursements of the Government grant. There were 3G stipendiary pupils 
on the rolls during tho year on the 31st of March last, against 28 in the 
preceding year. Besides carjjcutry, the pupils learn reading and writing, and a 
little arithmetic. The Inspector is of opinion that tho grant to the school 
should be discontinued. But the Dei)uty Commissioner of Lohardugga says 
that the head mechanic Mr. Raynbird has lately resigned his appointment, and 
that a scheme is under consideration for working the school on an entirely 
new plan. 

267. Gorindporc primary fund mduslrial school. —This school was opened this 
year as an experimental measure by the sub-divisional officer of Govindpore 
in Manbhoom. There wore four pupils at tho close of the year, who were 
instructed in ordinary ironwork by a 2 >ractical blacksmith who was paid Rs. 8 
per mensem from the district primary allotment. The Assistant Inspector is 
of opinion that the school will not answer any practical purpose. 

268. Mahisadd industrial school. —This school was opened at Midnapore in 
March last under the auspices of tho zemindars of Mahisadal, and has already 
attracted 68 pupils, 51 of whom are learning carpentry and 17 tinsmith’s work. 
The pupils mostly come from the Midnapore College and other institutions 
in tho neighbourhood. One is a M.A. and a jileadcr of the local bar, who has 
joined tho school in order to set a good exauqilo to his fellow-countrymen. 
The object of the public-spirited founders is to create a taste for industrial arts 
among young 2 >eoplc of good social standing. The Mahisadal estate contributed 
Rs. 500 for the purchase of instruments, and Rs. 5,000 as an endowment in 
support of the institution. 

269. Dehri industrial school. —This school now consists of two separate 
schools—an upper primary one, attended exclusively by workshop children, 
who go to work at 10 a.m., and a middle vernacular scliool for the public, which 
is held in the afternoon. Both schools are doing well, especially the former. 

270. Nateadik industrial school. —This is kept up at Nawadih railway 
station by the East Indian Railway Company for the children of the railway 
employis at an annual cost of Rs. 120, Tho number of pupils on the Slst 
March 1885 was 35, against 15 on the corresponding date in the previous year. 
The books taught in it are in Hindi, and contain directions for the guidance of 
the lower casses of servants of the company. There is also a workshop at 
Jamalpore serving the purpose of a training school for artizans. 
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271. Mmie schools .—The numerical strength of the Bengal music school 
has risen from 32 to 37. The school meets on tho premises of the Calcutta 
training school three times a week for two hours in the evening. Indian music 
is taught theoretically and practically under the auspices of Raja Sir Surendra 
Mohun Tagore, Mus. D. Tho practical part comprises the teaching of vocal 
as well as instrumental music. The expenditure last year was Rs. 1,200, of which 
Rs. 300 were paid by Government. Tho rate of fee is one rupee in all the 
classes. 

The Bishenpore music school has been closed, but the Bankoora school 
has 20 pupils. It has been aided during tho year from tho grant-in-aid fund. 

272. Under the head of ‘ ‘ other schools ” the Madhubani and Pooroe Sanskrit 
schools are included. The Madhubani Sanskrit school has a grant of Rs. 25. 
Although the subscribers are greatly in arrears, there is a large balance of 
Rs. 3,422 to the credit of the school. Tho fact is the subscription list is very 
largo and the exertions of the Secretary have realized this sum. There are only 
three teachers: the number on tho roll was 45, against 53 in tho previous year. 

The Sanskrit school at Pooreo was founded by the late Maharajah of 
Bulrampore in Oudli. This school trains up candidates for the Sanskrit title 
examination. 

273. Madrasas will bo considered under Mahomedan education and kyoungs 
(or Buddhist monastic schools) under the head of education of aboriginal races. 

274. Bhutea hoarding school .—There wore 31 pupils on the rolls on tho 3l8t 
March, against 32 on tho same date last year. Of those, 17 are Bhuteas, three 
Lepchas, five Nepalis, one is a Tibetan, and five are of mixed extraction. This 
school was reckoned among high schools last year, Tho annual allotment is 
Rs. 4,000. This has been exceeded this year by Rs. 21. Of the total expendi¬ 
ture Rs. 2,319 was spent on establishniout, Rs. 877 on boarding charges, Rs. 362 
on stipends, Rs. 312 on ordinary contingencies, and Rs. 150 on extraordinary 
contingencies. This last sum was actually spent in taking four pupils to 
Calcutta during tho cold weather. Tho annual cost of each pupil was Rs. 134. 

I'he standard reached by the first class is nearly that of the entrance 
class of the Calcutta University. Tho three boys composing it aro employed 
as pupil teachers. Their pronunciation of English is unusually good. In 
la.st year’s report regret was expressed that tho pupils of this school are not more 
employed as “ explorers, surveyors, and interpreters.” Lord Click Browne, 
Commissioner of tho Rajshahye Division, says: “ Tho reason is that the 

demand for young men with their (;[ualificatious is very limited, and I know 
that they often take to other occupations. I remember some years ago 
wanting an interpreter, and on my enquiring about tho boys of tho first class in 
the previous year, I was told they had left Darjeeling and found occupation 
in dilferent ways. If there is a vacancy in interpreterships, I am sure tho 
Deputy Commissioners of Darjeeling and .Julpigoree will be glad to securo 
the services of a competent pupil of the school.” 

275. Agricultural scholarships .—During the year under report one agri¬ 
cultural scholar has jnoceeded to England, Baboo N. N. Banerjea, b.a. As no 
one could bo found for some time willing and qualified to take the second 
scholarship, it has, with the sanction of Government, not been awarded this 
year. Two agri(!ultural scholars have during the year under report obtained 
their dijiloma with honours, Messrs. A. K. Roy and B, C. Basu: Baboo Byom- 
kesh Chakravarti failed to obtain his diploma owing to ill-health, 

276. Indian Association for the Cultivation of Science ,—account of this 
institution has been received. 
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277. The statistics of female education for the last two years are 
compared below:— 
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278. The number of girls’ schools has increased from 1,785 to 2,309, and 
their pupils from (55,813 to 76,546. The number of girls in boys’ schools has 
also increased from 33,646 to 35,749, so that the total number of girls under 
instruction (exclusive of those reading in European schools) was 76,646 against 
65,818, or, excluding 776 little boys attending girls’ schools, 75,770 against 
64,883. Besides the above, there wore at the close of the year 19 private 
(indigenous) schools for girls with an attendance of 307 pupils against 12 
schools and 339 pupils in the preceding year. For the first time since 1882 
the number of girls reading in boys’schools is reported to bo less than the 
number reading in girls’ schools—a (urcumstance which is capable of explanation 
on the as.sumption that the girls’ classes originally attached to primary schools 
have gained sufficient strength to justify their classification as separate schools. 
The system of paying gurus a capitation allowance for every girl under regular 
instruction has apparently brought about a largo expansion of the elementary 
education of girls. The distribution of girls’ schools was as follows:— 
CalcAitta 169 (including Zenana agencies, each teacher of which counted as 
one school), the Presidency division 366, Burdwan division 188, Kajshahye 
division 169, Dacca division 953, Chittagong division 142, Patna division 61, 
Bhagulporc division 118, Chota Nagpore SO, Orissa 59, and Orissa Tributary 
Mehals four. 

279. The total cost of 2,309 girls’ schools with 40,797 pupils was Rs. 
2,08.072, of which CTOvernmcnt contributed Rs. 1,03,268. The expenditure 
from municipal funds was Rs. 6,504, from fees Rs. 20,785, and from all other 
sources, mainly subscriptions and donations, Rs. 1,37,515. The two Govern¬ 
ment High English schools cost altogether Rs. 22,162, of which Government 

S lid Rs. 17,490. The four upper primary schools maintained by Municipal 
cards cost Rs. 842: 2,168 schools aided by Government or by Municipalities 
cost Rs. 2,37,399, of which Government pi-’d Rs. 85,778; and 135 unaided 
schools cost Rs. 7,669. 

280. It is interesting to ,note that while the number of girls’ schools aided 
from the grant-in-aid fund is 320 with 10,190 pupils, and from the khas mehal, 
circle, and municipal grants only 35 with 1,069 pupils, 1,817 schools with 20,417 
pupils are aided from the primary fund. A pant-in-aid girls’ school costs 
Rs. 170 per annum, while a primary fund girls’ school costs only Rs. 15. 
It is clear therefore that for the rapid extension of this branch of public 
instruction, we- must rely mainly on a further development of the primary 
system. It is also a matter for consideration whether girls’ schools which do 
not go beyond the primary stage should continue to receive largo monthly 
grants from Government. 

281. The two Government schools are the Bothune school in Calcutta and 
the Eden female school at Dacca. The school department of the former had 
on its rolls 124 pupils against 112 in the preceding year. The college depart¬ 
ment had six pupils, viz. 2 in the second and 4 in the third-year class. No 
candidates presented themselves at the middle scholarship examination, and 
none of the ordina^ university examinations were held during the year. The 
college classes cost Rs. 3,554, of which Rs. 3,260 were paid hy Government. 
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The expenditure of the school department was Rs, 16,295, of which Rs. 12,450 
were contributed by Government; the fees amounted to Rs. 8,845. The school 
building requires early enlargement to provide for the increased number of 
students desirous of admission as boarders. 

282. The Eden school at Dacca had 62 pupils, against 157 in the year 
before. This loss is ascribed to the levy of fees throughout the -school and to 
the reduction of expenditure upon gharry hire, necessitated by the falling off of 
the subscriptions from which it was paid. The Inspector reports that in spite of 
the groat loss of pupils on the rolls, the fall in the average daily attendance has 
been only from 69 to 52, and that, while tlie attendance was only 44 per cent, of 
the roll number in 1888-84, in the year tmder report it was nearly 84 per cent. 
It is possible therefore that the school will be a gainer by the loss of a large 
number of students whoso attendance Avas so irregular as to make them a source 
of injury to the others. The school cost Rs. 5,807, of which Government 
contributed Rs, 5,040. Four out of five pupils })assed the lower primary 
scholarship examination, two the upper primary, and four the middle scholarship 
examination. 

283. Of the young native ladies who have won university distinctions, 
Mrs. Ganguli, after taking the B. A. degree in Jauuaiy 1883, is studying medicine 
in the Calcutta Medical College, and Chandra Mukhi Bose, who has taken the 
M.A. degree with honours in English, is employed as a senior teacher in the 
Bethune school. Ellen D’Abrcu and Abala Das, who passed the First Arts and 
Entrance examinations respectively from the Belhuno school in January 1882, 
joined the Madras Medical College, and they have been granted special scholar¬ 
ships of Rs. 20 a month, tenable to the end of their college course. Virginia 
Mary Mittcr and Bidhu Mukhi Bose, who joined the Calcutta Medical College 
after passing the First Arts examination, have been granted scholarships of 
Rs. 20 a month tenable for live years. There were on the 31st March last in 
the second-year class of the Bethune school Biudubasini Ihjse and Labunya- 
prabha Bose, and in the third-year class of the same institution Kamini Sen, 
Kumudini Kastagiri, Nirmalabala Mookerjee, and I’liyataina Dutt. Priyatama 
Dutt passed the supplementary F.A, examination in May 1884, and the others 
in January of the same year. 

284. The most notable incident in connection with the encouragement of 
the higher education of women in Bengal during the year under report was the 
munificent donation of a lakh and a half of rupees by the Maharani Surna- 
mayi of Cossimbazar for the promotion of female medical education. The 
following extract from the Government resolution on the subject mil prove 
interesting.—“ The problem of creating a class of qualified female medical 
practitioners to attend upon native women in their sickness is one, which pre¬ 
sents many special difficulties in a country, where the habits and traditions of 
the women of the upper classes prevent them from availing themselves of the 
services of men as their medical advisers. Attempts have been made from 
time to time to supply what has always been felt to be a pressing want, but 
the efforts of Government ui this direction have until lately been impeded, 
partly by the difficulty of introducing a serious innovation into the conserva¬ 
tive domain of medical practice, and partly by the inadequacy of the funds 
which could be appropriated to the furtherance of so large an object. In the 
letter of 29th Juno 1883, cited in the preamble to this resolution, Mr. Rivers 
Thompson reviewed at length the various objections raised on professional 
grounds to the admission of women to the classes of the Calcutta Medical 
College, and gave expression to his final decision that, on grounds of both 
principle and expediency, the exclusion of women could no longer bo main¬ 
tained:. In the resolution of the 6th May 1884, ho endeavoured to give fuller 
effect to this policy by offering special encouragement in the form of scholar¬ 
ships to ladies who, after passing the First Arts examination at the University, 
should elect to enter the Calcutta Medical College as students. This was as 
largo a measure of encouragement as the provincial finances would admit of, 
and up to the present time tlio Lieutenant-Governor has had little hope of being 
able to offer further support to a movement which commands his hearty 83 nn- 
pathy. The Maharani Surnamayi, Lady of the Order of the Crown of India, 
whose good name in the cause of public charities and private benevolence 
is already known throughout India, has now come forward to supplement the 
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resources of the State with the munificent donation of Es. 1,50,000, which 
she has placed at the disposal of tho Bengal Government for the promo¬ 
tion of female medical education. In the letter communicating her gracious 
intentions, the Maharani imposes no restriction upon the mode in which her 
gift should be administered; but it is understood that she would bo gratified 
if the money could be expended on the construction of a hostel for native 
ladies studying medicine in Calcutta. Tho Lieutenant-Governor agrees with 
the Maharani in thinking that an institution of this kind will materially forward 
the cause of female medical education in Bengal. The difficulties experienced 
by young men in pursuing their education in largo towns have already led to 
the establishment of hostels for their accommodation. Those difficulties are - 
of course greatly increased in the case of ladies, some of whom may come from 
distant homes : and the proposed institution may help to open a useful career 
to many women, who othorwiscj would have no opjiortunity at all of instruction 
in medical science. Tho Lieutenant-Governor has much pleasure, therefore, 
in accepting the very liberal offer of the Maharani, who has thus increased the 
large claim to public giatitude which she has already so signally established, 
and added one more to tho many past recognitions by this Government of her 
acts of beneficence to the people of Bengal.” To carry out the objects of 
the resolution, Mr. Croft, in communication with the authorities of tho Medical 
College, submitted a scheme for tho medical education of women unconnected 
with the University. It was proposed to open a .spciual class for female students 
tcacliiii: up to the standard of tho Scaldah Medical School, and to enlarge the 
exlstint Midwifery class. Tho object of the first was to provide for girls 
who ha% e passed the Entrance examination and therefore know English, (the 
F.A. standai’d being required of those who attend the regular college classes 
for the degree of L.M.S.), and of the second to help those who know Bengali 
only, and can therefore join the midwifery class already at work in con¬ 
nection with the Eden Hospital. It was further proposed that no fees be 
charged in (!ither class, and that the students of the English class bo permitted 
to (iompeto for the prizes and honours open to the regular students of the 
Medical College. The scheme received the sanction of Sir Rivers Thompson 
on 20th March 1885, subject to revision and reconsideration of the point of free 
tuition after an ex])erimont of three years. 

285. The subjoined statement shows tho principal institutions in Calcutta 
(other than the Bethune female school) for tho promotion of female education 
among natives, which are aided by Govermnent. The schools are all attended 
by'native girls, except the Church of England Zenana Mission school, in which 
European and Eurasian girls arc trained to bo teachers in native schools. 
The total monthly grant is Rs. 2,420. 

I.—Zenana Affenciet. 

Monthly gr&nts. 




lls. 

A. 

p. 

American Mission Agency 


752 

0 

0 

Clinrck of Kn^land Zenana Mission As;ency 

• •t 

... 300 

0 

0 

Church of Scotland ditto (litto 

• •• 

100 

0 

0 

Free Church Agency 

... 

90 

0 

0 


Total 

... 1,242 

0 

0 

■JL—Normal SekooU. 





Free Church Normal School 

• •• 

166 10 

8 

Church of England Zenana Mission Normal .School 

... 

160 

0 

0 


Total 

326 10 

8 

HI. «• Orpkemaget. 

- 




Church of Scotland Orphanage 

s.« 

40 

0 

0 

American Mission Orphanage (Foundling Asylum) 

... 

100 

0 

0 

Free Church Orphanage 

... 

... 75 

0 

0 


Total 

... 215 

0 

0 
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ly. — School! for Natwe Girli. 
(A) Gbant-is-aid Fdnp. 


Church of Scotland— 

Dhopapara ... 

Kidderpore 

Sonai 

Free Church — 

Dr. Duff's ... ... ••• 

Church of England— 

Chlist Church High English 

Central 

Mirzaiioro 

Syambazar (Darjipara) 

Kansaripara 

Sohhabazar ... 

Methodist Episcopal— 

Dr. Thobum's Native Girls', Dhurrumtollah 

Wesleyan Mission— 

Taltollali ... 

American Unitarian Association— 

Mr. Dali’s, Dhurrumtollah Street 
Native Management— 

Darjipara Hindu 


Total 


(B) Pmmaet Funi). 


SyTimbazar (Wesleyan Mission) 

Cborebagan Hindu 
Modau Slitter’s Lane 
Eanibagan 1. 

Goabagan 

Sinduriapati 

Carnac Street (Wesleyan Mi ssion) 
Macbooabazar 2nd Street (Church of England) 
Kainbagan II 
Amherst Street ... 

Maniclctollali Street 
Kansaripara 
Sukeas Street 


Total 
Gkand Totai, 


ontbly antnta 

Eb. 

A. 

V . 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

160 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 


641 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

95 

0 

0 

2,419 10 

8 


286. The Church of England High school is tho Clirist Church school in 
Cornwallis street. It had 40 pupils on its rolls, of whom 3 were Eurasians, 
3r) native Christians, and 2 Hindus. Many of the pupils are boarders, and 
a few are day-scholars. The school was examined hy the Inspector and is 
believed to be doing good work, though it has not yet quite attained the 
University Entrance standard. There is provision for teaching neodlo-work, 
drawing and music to tlie girls in addition to tho ordinary school subjects. 
The expenditure was Rs. 5,796, of wliich Rs. 1,920 were contributed by 
Government. 

287. Middle Schools .—The three schools classified as aided “middhs 
vernacular” are the Church of Scotland Orjdianage, the Eouudling Asylum, and 
the Central School. The number of pupils in tho three schools was 283 against 
290. The schools have each a training class attached to them for the purpose 
of preparing mistresses for tho girls’ schools and zenanas under them. None 
of the schools have ever attempted to attain the standard prescribed for the 
middle vernacular scholarships. Tho text-books they use lire not very advanced, 
with the exception of those in language. It is difficult to include these schools 
under any departmental classification. The expenditure on these schools was 
Rs. 15,466, of which Government contributed Rs. 1,956. 

288. Upper Primary Schools .—The upper primary scliools decreased from 
125 to 121, and their pupils from 3,149 to 2,833. There is thus a loss of 
four schools and of 316 pupils. Of these 121 scliools, 120 with 2,787 pupils 
were aided, and 1 with 46 pupils unaided. Of the 120 aided upper 
primaries, 107 were zenana schools, and 13 ordinary schools. Of the latter, 
Sobhabazar and bLansaripara were aided during the year. The work of 
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Lnetniotioa in the zenanas is entirely in the hands of lonr CSiristian bodies, 
cidled zenana agencies or zenana missions. The number of teachers employed 
under each agency and its number of pupils are given below:— 

Sakm 0 * Aaaacx. 

1 Americas Hiaaion Zenana Agency 
8 Ohnroli of Bnglaod Zenana Agency 
8 Churoh of Scotland Zenana Agency 
4 Free Clinroh Zenana Agency 

Total 

« 

^ 289. The number of teachers remains unchanged, but the number of 
pupils has increased by 119. For return purposes it has been the practice 
to count each zenana teacher as a school. The operations of the agencies 
are not confined to the town. They send out teachers to villages outside 
Oalcutta. The duties of the teachers consist chiefly in visiting a certain 
number of houses once, twice, or thrice a week, and teaching young ladies and 
girls needlework in addition to reading, writing, and arithmetic in Bengali 
or English. The zenana schools are all inspected by Mrs. Wheeler, and 
detailed information regarding their progress is given further on from her 
report. The expenditure on these zenana schools was Rs. 56,354, of which 
Rs. 14,804 was paid from provincial revenues and Rs. 41,550 from local 
sources. 

290. The following table gives the number of pupils in the remaining 13 
upper primary girls’ schools for the last two years:— 


ov school. 


ISSMt 

Pupils. 

1SB43IS. 

Pupils. 

1 American TTnitarian Association Girls' ... 


86 

80 

2 Mirzapur 


... 65 

75 

8 Darjipara Church of England Zenana Mission 


131 

72 

4 Psrjipara Hindu ... 


44 

110 

5 Dhopapara 

6 Kidaerpore 


60 

80 


... 92 

100 

7 Sonoi ... ... ... 


49 

43 

8 Dr. Puff’s Girls’ ... 


... 109 

112 

9 Dr. Thoburn’s Native Girls’ ... 


102 

95 

10 Weslwan Mission 

11 Free Church Orphanage 


69 

60 


63 

64 

12 Kansaripara 


64 

62 

13 Sohhabazar 


... 76 

82 


ToUl 

... 990 

1,025 


291. It is seen that there is a gain of 35 pupils. All these schools, with the 
exception of the Darjipara Hindu Girls,’ are under missionary managomeut. 
The standards taught in them do not strictly conform to those prescribed for 
the upper or lower primary scholarship examination. As a rule the pupils 
in most schools are found to be d'eficient in arithmetic. There being no upper 
primary scholarships for Calcutta, these schools do not attempt to attain tht 
standaras for the scholarship examination. The creation of a number of 
soholar^ips will no doubt improve their status. The expenditure on thorn 
was Rs. 15,965, Rs. 4,861 being contributed from provincial revenues. 

292. Unaided Upper Primary Schools .—Of the 6 unaided schools noticed last 
year, 2 (Kansaripara and Sohhabazar II) received a^ants during the year, 
and appeared in the aided list, and 4 (Sohhabazar 1, Badurbagan, Bagbazar, 
and Bowbazar) furnished no returns. The only unaided school which has for 
the first time appeared in our returns is tne Chorebagan Hindu Girls’. It 
has been at work for several years, and is under the management of Babu 
Bhuban Mohan Sarkar, l.m.s., of Choreharan. The numerical strength was 
46, and Rie expenditure was Rs. 243, of whi^ Rs. 99 were raised from fees and 
Rs. 144 from subscriptions. The standards taught do not exactly corre^ond 
to those prescribed for the upper primmy scholarship examination. There 
are some girls’ schools under the Baptist Zenana Mission and the Church of 
Scotland Zenana Mission which decline to furnish returns. 


1889^, 1884-W. 


frenohert. 

Pupils! 

Teacb«rt, 

PupS]7. 

61 

1,112 

61 

1,296 

27 

248 

27 

228 

10 

73 

11 

47 

9 

3U 

9 

191 

107 

1,643 

107 

1,762 
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•293. Imm Primary /SIsAoofo.—The namber of lower jniHiM'y schools 
subsidized daring the year under the system of oapitatiou grants woUs^t into 
operation from 1st August 1884 was 43, and the namber of pUj^s in tneni yras 
1,112. With the exception of 8 schools under missionary management, none of 
them were in existence before July 1884. When the primary grunt of 
Calcutta was raised from Ks. 4,000 to Rs. 6,000 in July last, instructions were 
issued to the Deputy Inspector asking him to make immediate arrangements 
for introducing a system of capitation grants for starting girls’ schools, 
or girls’ classes in connection with the existing lower primary schools, in 
different parts of the town. The Deputy Inspector lost no time in giving 
practical effect to the scheme, and the result was that 40 new girls’ ischools 
were established in a short time, besides the three missionary schools referred 
to above. Of these 43 schools, 5 are under female teachers, and 38 are 
conducted by gurus having separate boys’ pathshalas. The boys’ patln^alas 
in Calcutta are generally held in the mormng and afternoon, and remain closed 
from 10 A.M. to 3| f.m. Consequently the girls’ schools under the gurus are 
held between the hours of 11 a.m. and 3 p.m. The 5 girls’ schools under 
mistresses sit between the hours of 11 a.m. and 4 p.m. The Inspector reports 
that one of these schools is conducted by a native lady possessing a fair 
knowledge of the Bengali language and accounts. As the schools were at 
work only for a few months during the year, the progress made by them was 
not considerable. The expenditure was Rs. 1,233, of which Rs. 1,183 was 
paid by Government. 

294. Attached Girls’ Classes —There were 34 girls’ classes attached to lower 
primary schools for boys. The number of girls receiving instruction in them 
was 285. They are taught along with the boys. Many of them are beginners, 
and have not passed beyond the lower section of the lower primary stage. 
The Government expenditm-e on them was. Rs. 210, included in the accounts 
of the lower primaries for boys. 

295. Mrs. Wheeler, Inspectress of Schools, has furnished the examina¬ 
tion returns of 3,702 pupils reading in zenanas and in schools for infants 
in Calcutta and its neighbourhood. The standards under which they were 
examined arc the folloAving:—The primary stage, lower section, is that of a' 
pupil who can read little words, can distinguish the different letters composing 
the words, can write the alphabet neatly, can enumerate up to 50, ana who 
has not gone beyond that standard. In the higher section of the primary 
stage, a pupil should at least bo able to read short stories, to spell words with 
compound letters, to write easy sentences from dictation, and to write and 
c;ouut the numbers up to 1,000. If she can answer questions about the stories 
she has been reading, can write such stories from dictation, can read, spell, 
and explain compound words, can numerate up to five figures, with ciphers, 
;md do a simple addition sum, she is on the upper limits of the primary, and 
(dose to the middle stage. In the middle stage she should be able to read 
Bodhodoy, write and spell well, and do addition and subtraction. If she further 
knows a little grammar and the definitions of geography, can write and spell 
faultlessly, can turn a piece of poetry into prose, and do a multiplication sum, 
she is approaching the confines of the upper stage. These standards are appli¬ 
cable mainly to schools under zenana agencies in Calcutta. The ordinary schools 
for girls in the mufassal read for the standards of the different scholarship exa¬ 
minations prescribed by Government, or for those fixed by the Hitakari 
Sabha of Uttarpara au(l other local associations for their own scholarship 
or reward examinations. 

296. Applying the foregoing standards to the lh702 pupils examined, 
Mrs Wheeler reports that only 680 passed by her standards, 1,335 were more 
infants, and 1,687 were rejected. The Inspectress says that although the number 
of pupils not passed is still greater than the number passed, the past year shows 
a decided improvement, an(i she expresses the hope that in the yeara to come 
the successful students will be m the majority. Out of 761 pupils of the 
American Zenana Mission who were examined, 127 passecL The Church of 
England Zenana Mission had 445 pupils examined, ana 63 passed. The Church 
of Scotland Zenana Mission presents 654 pupils, of whom 238 passed. The 
Free Church Zenana Mission sent up 45 pupils, of whom 12 passed. Df the 
pupils of the Zenana Mission connected with the Society for the PropagaMon 
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of the Goi^, 6i9 exeraiiMd, eed 134 were declared to have passed, 
ttohouia aneomteotod with zeaana eadBsioQs preseatod 1,363 pupils) of wboot 111 
passedi I^ese last are generally tought by male teachers, and are regularly 
inspected by the local inspecting stafi. The chief 6eld of Mrs. Wheeler^s 
labours is the zenana schools of Cmeutta for the education of married Hindu 
ladi^ who arevisi^ and taught by the femsde teachers connected with the 
different zenana missions, and are practically shut out from the inspection of 
the regular staff of the department. 

397. Mrs. Wheeler congratulates the Church of Scotland Zenana Mission 
on the success of its pupils at her examinations. She is also glad to note that 
some schools are beginning to make a distinction, though as yet a very trivial one, 
between prizes and presents at their distributions, and that fees are becoming 
more or less universal. Mr. Croft recorded the opinion last year that the 
visilang of schools connected with agencies, that have their head-quarters at 
Calcutta, would fully take up the Inspectress’s whole time if Ihe schools, and 
especially the zenanas of Calcutta, are to be efBoiently supervised, and this 
opinion gains additional force as the operations of these agencies extend. 

398. Outside Calcutta, the schools under male teachers are multiplying fast. 
In the Presidency Division the number of girls’ schools rose from 303 to 866 
and their pupils from 7,048 to 8,229. The Government expenditure in them 
rose from Ks. 14,640 to Rs. 16,828, and the expenditure from local sources 
from Rs. 29,858 to Rs. 32,254. There were besides 3,469 girls in boys’ 
schools, against 3,168 in the' previous year, so that the total number of 
girls under instruction was 11,589, against 10,123, excluding 109 boys attending 
schools for girls. Of the 366 girls’ schools existing in the division, 60 are 
aided from the grant-in-aid fund, 250 from the primary grant, 16 from 
municipal funds, and 2 from the Estates’ Improvement Fund, besides 32 receiv¬ 
ing no aid whatever. The large expansion of girls’ schools of late years is 
due more to the exertions of the Sub-Inspectors of Schools, who have utilised 
a portion of the primary grant for the purpose, than to any other agency. The 
cost of the 250 primary grant girls* schools was Ks. 5,888 only, or about Rs. 24 
per school per annum, while the 66 grant-in-aid schools cost Government 

* Ks. 10,743, or Rs. 163 per school. It is seen therefore that each grant-in-aid 
girls’ school cost nearly seven times as, much to Government as a primary 
fund girls’ school. There is not that marked distinction in point of efficiency 
between girls’ schools supported from different funds to justify such difference 
of expenditure. With a view to reduce this excessive charge, Mr. Clarke 
issued the following instructions to Deputy Inspectors in regard to applications 
for grants to girls’ schools:—“ In the case of aided girls’ schools, if tlie girls 
are infants (i.a., the elder ones not more than 11 years of age;, it will be 
assumed that the school is not of a class aiove the upper primary. Where 
female teachers are employed in girls’ schools, though their attainments may 
not exceed those of a lower primary guru, they may be put down in 
the grant-in-aid application at Rs. 10. These are the rates which can be 
allowed in the grant-in-aid application. The managers may of course pay 
their teachers as high as they please; but Government cannot contribute to 
such high rates except in very > special cases. I shall be obliged by your 
sending me a list of aided schools employing teachers above the rates specified. 
Thus, among so-called middle vernacular schools, I want to know tnoso not 
teaching the middle scholarship standard, but having a head-pandit paid more 
than Rs. 10. The girls’ schools require special attention, and each grant, when 
it has run five years, must be overhauled in accordance with the above instruc¬ 
tions.” The question of reducing the cost of girls’ schools will demand imme- 
(^te consideration in view of the retrenchments recently ordered by 
Qovmtment. The Officiating Inspector is disposed to recommend some 
system of payment by results universally applicable, where the schools do not 
go beyond the primary standard: the payments should ordinarily be made 
from the primary grant. The large number of girls studying in boys’ schools 
< 8,4^) affords ground for the belief that the gurus of primary schools enjoy 
the confidence of the people, and can bring together a much larger number of 
gfris under a proper system of rewards. The old departmental rule allowed 
one rupee for four or five girls under regular instruction, and it lias been 
revived in some of the districts with decidedly beneficial results. There are 
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two independent native agencies for the enoouragement of female edaeation 
in the division, viz., the Jessore-Khulna Union And the Central Bengal Union. 
The former, with a grant of Rs. 100 from the prunary fund of Ih© Khulna 
district, examined 547 girls, of whom 453 passed. The amount expended in 
rewards to girls is not separately shown in the report, but it appears that 
Rs. 30 were spent in rewaraing teachers of girls’ schools, and a certain sum 
is spent in printing examination questions. The Central Bengal Union 
examined 262 candidates, of whom 227 passed. Details of its operations have 
not been received. The results of the university and middle examinations were 
not known, but 34 girls passed the lower primary scholarship examination, and 
eight of them won scholarships. 

299. In the Burdwan Division girls’ schools rose from 161 to 188 

and their pupils from 3,497 to 4,660 (including 14 boya^ and girls 
in boys’ schools were 7,487, against 7,503 in the preceding year. Of the 60 
grant-in-aid schools in the division, 39 are connected with oifierent missions. 
There were two zenana agencies, viz. the American agency at Midnapore 
receiving a grant of Rs. 50, and the Chinsurah agenw receiving Rs. 80 a 
month. The total expenditure on female education was Rs. 28,694, of which 
Rs. 9,678 were contributed by Government, Bs. 1,697 by municipalities, 
Rs. 2,382 from school fees, and the balance from other local sources. The 
two middle English schools are—one at Midnapore attended by seven native 
Christians and two Europeans, and one at Chinsurah in Hooghly under Miss 
Babonau attended by Christian boys and girls reading English. These two 
schools do not compete at any public examination. The three middle verna¬ 
cular schools arc—one at Bankoora and two in Beerbhoom. These three 
schools, though returned as middle vernacular, have not as yet competed at 
any public examination. The upper primary schools are among the several 
grant-in-aid schools under native and Christian management, some of which 
compete at the Uttarparah Hitukari Sabha’s scholarship examinations, and 
some, though not competing at any public exanunation, read up to a standard 
nearly equivalent to that which is fixed by the department for the upper 
primary scholarship examination for boys. The lower primaries teach the 
same subjects as are taught in the lower primaries for boys. “ 

300. It was complained in certain quarters that the Hitakari standards were 
somewhat too hard for many of the schools to prepare for the Sabha’s scholar¬ 
ship examinations; hence, at a conference, consisting of the members of the 
Sabha, the Inspectress of Schools, the Inspector of Schools, Western Circle, 
and the Deputy Inspectors of Hooghly and Howrah, held-in October last, the 
Sabha’s standards were revised so as to conform to the departmental standards, 
so that any school reading the departmental standards might compete at the 
Sabha’s examinations. The standards having been thus revised, three new 
.schools from Beerbhoom have affiliated themselves to the Sabha, and the girls’ 
schools in Midnapore have adopted the courses laid down by this body. 

301. The results of the junior, senior, and final examinations of the 
Hitakari Sabha, held in March last, are shown below 


District. 

Numbbu of bxavikkkb at 


NCMSBB RAUIS. 


Junior. 

Senior. 

Final. 

Total. 

Junior. 

• fienier. 

Final. 

1 Total. 

Howrah . 

42 

7 

1 

60 

£9 

6 

1 

S6 

Hooiclriy . 

21 

10 

1 


17 

6 

I 

14 

Burdwoii . 

90 

12 

1 

52 

in 

7 

7 

16 

BHtrbhooin . 

9 

2 


10 

4 

I 


6 

Bonkoora. ... .. 

Midiutpora . 

a 

4 

S 

Doefl not c 

80 

Kjmpete ai, 

27 

tile Rttakar 

8 

esaminatioi 

s 

It. 

32 

ToUll ... 

142 

SB 

H 

188 

105 ' 

aa 

fl 

us 


302. The scholarships awarded on the result of these examinations were 
three of Rs. 8 each per mouth for success in the final examination, 12 of Rs. 2 each 
per month for success in the senior, and 39 of Re. 1 each for success in the juuior 
examination. The largest number of scholarships was taken up by the djetri^ 
of Hooghly. At the departmental examinations for upper primary achc^- 
ships, two girls from Midnapore passed—one in the first and one in the third 
division. The first of these has obtained a scholarship. At the lower primary 
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wiioi^hip examinatioiw, held und^ orders of the several District Magistrates, 
tea competed-Hdz from Burdwan, two from Midnapore, one from Beer* 
bhoom, and one from Howrah. The nmnber passed was five; one of the girls 
passed was a Sonthal from Midnapore. The total number of girls presented 
at the several central examinations for reward was 1,845, of whom 123 passed 
W the higher, and 1,189 by the lower standard. For the special encouragement 
of girls’ schools, one scholarship of Rs. 3, one of Rs. 2, and two of Be. 1 each 
a month, all tenable for one year, have been created this year in Beerbhoom 
ont of the^ district primary grant. Burdwan has one upper primary scholar¬ 
ship, divided into one girl’s scholarship of Rs. 2, and four of Re. 1 each, 
tenable for one year; and five more of Re. 1 each have been created out of 
the district primary grant. Midnapore has one middle scholarship split into 
eight smaller scholarships for girls. Rankoora allots one scholarship of Rs. 3, 
two of Rs. 2 each, and eight of Re. 1 each out of the primary grant of the 
district. In Hooghly one primary scholarship of Rs. 2, tenable for two years, 
is set apart for schools not affiliated to the Hitakari Sabha. Howrah has no 
special scholarship for girls, but grants rewards at double rates at the reward 
examinations. 

303. ^ In the Rajshahye Division, the girls’ schools advanced from 150 with 
2,275 pupils to 169 with 2,492 pupils. Girls in boys’ schools rose from 1,588 
to 1,817. This last increase has taken place chiefly in Darjeeling, Dinage- 
pore, and Rungpore, while Bogra, Pubna, and Rajsnahyo show a falling off. 
The number of girls in girls’ schools has nearly doubled in Julpigoree, 
and greatly increased in Bogra and Rungpore, but has fallen off in Pubna. 
ITie general improvement is steady, though not very remarkable. The total 
expenditure was Rs. 7,922, of which Government contributed Rs. 3,815. 

304. In the Dacca Division the schools rose from 672 to 963, and their 
pupils from 9,163 to 11,802. Girls in boys’ schools were 8,075, against 8,334 in 
the preceding year. Excluding little boys attending girls’ schools, the actual 
number of girls at school in the two years was 16,896 on the 31st March 1884 
and 19,524 on the Blst March 1885. There is thus a total gain of 2,628 girls 
at school, showing a gain of 15 per cent. The Inspector is not, however, quite 
satisfied with the figures, “ as the increase is brought about by the starting of 
girls’ schools, and we number of girls atttending boys’ schools W fallen off, and 
it is, I believe, principally by the establishment of girls’ classes attached to boys’ 
schools that we should aim at the advancement of female education. In my 
peregrinations, I have been much annoyed at finding many stipendiary girls* 
schools at places where the people could well afford to pay something towards 
the education of their daughters, but where they absolutely paid nothing at all. 
For this the Deputy Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors were to blame, their defence 
being that, except this principle were followed, girls’ schools could not be 
maintained at all. My answer was that if the people were not willing to pay 
anything for female education, it was a sign that the schools were started 
among a people who did not want it, and why should we, as it were, force 
upon them a thing which they do not want ? I addressed a circular to Magis¬ 
trates on this subject, and I believe it has now been settled in all districts that 
stipends to girls’ schools will be given only on condition that an equal sum bo 
couected locally—be it by fees or subscriptions. My belief is that matters are 
not so bad as the subordinate inspecting officers would make it, and that in 
most places where there are girls’ schools, the people will gladly pay a small 
fee rawer than have the school taken away. I find that for 924 aided lower 
primary schools for girls the total cost was Rs. 13,820, of which sum Govern¬ 
ment gave Rs. 10,734, municipalities gave Rs. 261, subscriptions and endow¬ 
ments amounted to Rs. 1,581, and Rs. 1,284 were collected in fees, so that 
already a beginning has been made.” In Dacca the number of girls’ schools has 
risen »om 238 with 3,296 pupils to 303 with 4,071 pupils, but the number of 
girls reading in boys’ schools has declined from 1,103 to 669. 'Ihe multiply¬ 
ing of girls’ schools has been carried on. Dr. Martin fears, rather injudiciously 
during the year in this district. In Furreedpore the number of girls’ schools has 
advanced from 108 with 1,444 pupils to 207 vrith 2,322 pupils: on the other hand 
the number of girls reading in boys’ sdiools fell from 1,023 to 974. Of the 
two candidates who appeared at the upper primary examination, one was from 
the Biutilak pathsala in Madaripore sub-aiviaion, and the other is a Hindu 
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mdow of about 27 years, who c^peared from l^e Balitetpar ^s’ sebool in 
t&e Gopalguage Sub-lnspector’s diyision. B(dih them passed in tlia #eoond 
division. The five sofaools noticed in the last zeport as being taugi^ 
female teachers continue to exist. Of the 87 nrfao passed fibe lower primmy 
examination, one is a Mahomedan widow of 16 years, another is a marned girl 
of 13, and two others are Brahman girls of 16 and 20 years of age. The gwls 
competed with the boys in all subjects but zemindari and mahiyani acoeanis. 
In fjackergunge the number of girls^ schools rose from 14 with 29rgiriB 
to 34 with 628 girls. It is in this district, however, that most is done in the 
direction of encouraging girls to attend boys’ schools (there were 5,329 girls in 
boys’ schools); nor has the result of the lower primary examination been a 
bad one, since we saw above that 43 out of 68 female candidates passed. 
Two of the 43 girls who passed are Mahomedans. There is an association 
entitled the Backergunge Hitaishini Sabha, which does a good deal towards 
advancing the cause of female education. It was established in Calcutta in 
1877 by a few students of this district, its object being “ to ameliorate the 
degraded condition of the people of Backergunge,” and female education is 
one of the principal means by which it attempts to attain its object. It gives 
monthly grants to girls’ schools, assists poor girls with books, slates, &c., and 
holds an annual examination, to which girls from schools and zenanas—princi* 

e from the latter—are admitted. In 1884 the association laid out nearly 
96, viz., Ks. 75 in grants to schools, Ks 117 in prizes to girls and zenana 
ladies, and Rs. 4 on books and slates for poor girls. An association of this 
kind is calculated to do much good, and the Inspector thinks it right to 
bring it to notice. There is a similar association in the Furreedpore district, 
which also is very useful. 

In Mymonsingh, the number of girls’ schools has increased from 312 
with 3,531 to 426 with 4,670 pupils, but bore, as in Dacca and Furreedpore, we 
have a falling off in girls reading in boys’ schools, viz,, from 1,689 to 1,103. 
On this subject the Deputy Inspector remarks as follows : “ The conservative 
ideas and the social prejudices of the people of this district prevent any large 
number of girls going to tho boys’ schools. What was done by the offer of 
allowances to gurus for opening girls’ classes in boys’ schools is being slowly 
counteracted by local prejudices, the result being tho formation of separate 
girls’ schools.” He further says that the educated ilative class as a body 
appreciate female education, as they see that no social improvement is possible 
without it. “ The educated people, however, in a village are few: the majority 
are uneducated: the demand for female education is therefore not yet spon¬ 
taneous.” It is a very remarkable fact that a girl headed the list of successful 
candidates from upper primary schools at the upper primary examination; 
and another headed the list of successful candidates at tne lower primary ex¬ 
amination. 'J ho first mentioned was a pupil of the Alexander Girls’ school in 
the town of Mymensingh, and the latter read in tho Alisakanda non-stipendiary 
school in the Tangail sub-division. 

305. There were in the Chittagong Division 142 girls’ schools, and 5,906 
girls including 19 boys reading in girls’ schools, against 200 girls’ schools and 7,337 
girls, including 65 boys, reading in girls’ schools, in the previous year. Of the 142 
schools, three middle vernacular schools and one upper primary school were aided 
from the grant-in-aid fund, 30 lower primary schools were aided by stipends, and 
102 by iewurd.s from the primai'y fund, and 3 were aided from the khaa 
mehal fund, while 3 were unaided. Of the 5,905 girls under tuition, 1,633 
were pupils of the schools mentioned above, and 4,272 girls were reading in 
boys’ schools. The corresponding figures for the previous year were 4 
middle vernacular, 1 upper primary, and 195 lower f>rimary schools, with 
2,600 pupils and 4,7.37 girls reading in boys’ schools. So there has been a 
loss of 58 schools with 1,432 pupils and of 465 girls among those reading 
in boys’ schools. This loss is due principally to the exclusion from the returns of 
a large number of maktabs in which boys and girls generally learn the Koran 
together. In Tipperah the number of ^Is’ schools has fallen off from 100 
to 39, and that of their pupils frotn 1,482 to 690. The loss is due to the same 
causes that operated towards the reduction of primary schools for boy%4|&> 
‘*the exclusion of pathsalas not six months in existence from the c^tral 
examinations for rewards.” “ Further,” the Deputy Inspector reports, “ ^ike 
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prenouB yearo, ia irluoh g^rla w&re examiaed in their own schools, tbev were 
reqaived anring the past year to attend idle central examinations, whicn they 
generally refused to do.” The number of jtirls reading in boys’ schools has risen 
from 1,T89 to 1,880. The lops of one middle vernacular gmls’ school is due ,,to 
a change in classification. The Zenana Education Society, which is merely 
an examining body, has not been returned 'as a school this year. In previous 
}re8rs, when this society was returned as a school, the number of examinees was 
returned as the number on the rolls at the close of the year. Most of the 
examinees, being pupils of schools, were thus entered twice over—once as pupils 
of the schools to which they respectively belonged, and again as pupils of 
the school constituted by the society.” Two girls, one from the middle 
vernacular, and the other from the upper primary girls’ schools, as also eight 
girls five of the lower primary schools, appeared at the lower primary 
scholarship examination, and all the 10 candidates were successful. Out of 
the eight girls who passed from lower primary schools, three were from one 
stipendiary lower primary school, all of whom passed, and one of them got a 
scholarship. Three girls obtained scholarships tliis year, and they stood high 
on the list and carried off these scholarships in a competitive examination with 
boys. This is undoubtedly a very creditable result. I’lie Zenana Education 
Society has altered the time for holding their examinations from September 
to January, consequently there was no examination held by the society 
during the year under report. 

In Chittagong, in the year under report, there were seven girls’ schools 
with 153 pupils in the district, against 13 schools with 295 pupils in the pre¬ 
vious year. There has thus been a loss of six schools ana 142 pupils. The 
decrease is due to the abolition of six schools whose grants were withdrawn 
during the year for iiiefficiem y and other reasons. The number of girls read¬ 
ing in boys’ schools has declined from 1,305 to 1,186. This loss is due to 
the exclusion from the returns of a number of maktabs teaching boys and girls 
together. The total number of girls under tuition was 1,339, against 1,600 
in the previous year. The only middle vernacular girls’ school in the district 
is the Chittagong girls’school, in which the average attendance of pupils has 
fallen from 17 to 14. The average attendance in schools in the interior 
has also declined. The Chittagong girls’ school has during the year undergone 
a complete change both in its constitution and instructive staff. The two 
branches into which the school was formerly divided have been united into 
one, and instead of two pandits there are now one pandit and one mistress. 
The Deputy Inspector reports that “ every thing has been done to ensure 
the future success of this school. ” But the immediate result of the change 
lias been a decline in the number of pupils. Two girls from tho Chittagong 
girls’ school appeared at the lower priraa^ scholarship examination. Both of 
them passed with credit, and one girl obtained a scholarship 

In Noakholly, the number of girls’ schools has risen from 87 to 96. The 
number of girls reading in boys’ schools has declined from 1,643 to 1,206, 
and the total number of girls under tuition has fallen from 2,466 to 2,096. 
This loss is due to tho circumstance that a number of maktabs teaching buys 
and girls together have been excluded from the returns. The average atten¬ 
dance in middle vernacular girls’ schools, as well as in stipendiary lower 
mimary schools, has declined from 24 and 126 to, 22 and 97 respectively. 
This is unsatisfactory. The Noakholly girls’ school did not send up any 
candidates to the examination of its class, nor to the upper primary exami¬ 
nation. The Deputy Inspector reports that he does not think it necessary 
to retain its grant any longer as a middle vernacular school. It sent up two 
candidates to the lower primary examination,-both of whom passed with success. 
Six lower primary schools sent up 14 candidates, and 12 of them passed. 

306. In the Patna Division, the number of girls’ schools was 61 with 1,149 
pupils, against 39 with 645. Girls in boys’ schools of different classes numbered 
3,533, against 8,241 in the preceding year. The chief girls’ school is tho one 
at Bankipore attended by 64 pupils. 

307. In the Bhagulpore Division, the schools rose from 64 to 118 and 
their pupils from 1,149 to 2,268 (157 of these latter being boys). Girls in 
boys’ schools rose from 1,876 to 2,037. The increase in both schools and 
pupils is shared by all the districts, hut Monghyr is much in advapee of 
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the other districts in the division. In Bhagulpore there was a gain of two 
schools and of 78 pupils, in Monghyr a gain of 36 schools and of 691 pupili^ 
in Pumeah of six schools and 23 mpils, in the Sonthal Pergfunnahs of nine 
schools and 294 pupils, and in Maldah of two schools and 48 pupils. The total 
cost of 118 girls’ scnools with 2,268 pupils was Es. 20,280, of which G-ovemment 
contributed Rs. 5,521. The exjpenditure from municipal funds was Rs. 268, from 
fees Rs. 646, and from all other sources, namely subscriptions and donations, 
Rs. 13,845. One hundred and ten schools aided by Government, including 
the middle vernacular school at Bhagulpore, cost Rs. 20,214, and eight unaided 
schools cost Rs. 66. Of the 110 aided schools, eight schools with 425 pupils were 
assisted from the grant-in-aid allotment and municipal funds, one with 18 pupils 
from the khas mehal grant, and 101 with 1,721 pupils from the primary grant. 
The Government cost of educating each girl was Rs. 2-7, and the total cost was 
Rs. 6-8. One girl from the Bhagulpore girls’ school appeared at the ‘upper 
primary scholarship examination passed in the second division, and 
obtained a scholarship. In Monghyr four girls appeared at the lower scholar¬ 
ship primary examination, and two passed. In the Sonthal Pergunnahs five 
appeared at the lower primary examination and one from a boys’ school passed. 
During the year under review the Director of Public Instruction, at the 
instance of the Deputy Commissioner of the Sonthal Pergunnahs, sanctioned 
10 scholarships for girls—six of one rupee and four of two rupees—each tenable 
for one year. Four of those scholarships were awarded to girls in the 
Mission schools and the rest to girls in schools under native management. In 
Maldah five girls competed at the lower primary examination, and one passed: 
this is the first‘time that a girl passed at a public examination from this district. 
In Purneah two appeared at the lower primary examination, and both passed. 

308. In the Chota Nagpore Division, the schools advanced from 49 to 80, 
and their pupils from 1,482 to 2,638 (including 35 boys). Girls in boys’ schools 
were 2,023, against 1,191. All the districts have shared in the increase, which 
is most marked in Singbboom. The Assistant Inspector writes— 

“ It is worthy of prominent note that the small and outlying district of 
Singbboom, otherwise backward, has advanced wonderfully in matters of 
female education, and can now safely stand in comparison with a majority 
of the most advanced districts of Bengal. The improvement, on the other 
baud, as will be shown further on, has not been in numbers only, but also in 
the efficiency of the schools. I visited some of the institutions in last cold 
weather and was highly delighted to find that a large number of little girls in 
each school could not only read and explain passages from their text-books— 
Bodhoday and Sisusiksha—in a majority of cases, but could also work easy 
sums in European and native arithmetic, with remarkable facility. The best 
thanks of the department are due for these brilliant results to the Deputy 
Commissioner of the district. Major Garbett, whose devotion to the cause of 
primary and female education is simply admirable. In his cold weather tours, 
it is the custom of this officer, amidst his multifarious duties, to mix freely with 
the people, with the view of encouraging them in opening new schools and to 
visit and inspect existing ones very minutely, distributing prizes in books, slates, 
jewelleiy, sweetmeats, and cash. In last winter he ^ent an amount of Rs. 600 
from his own pocket towards these purposes. The chief field of female 
education in this district is Dhalbhoom—a pergunnah on the borders of 
Manbhoom and Miduapore, which is inhabited chiefly by Bengalis and partly 
by Sonthals. A great majority of our teachers and pupils are therefore 
Bengalis, the exceptions being chiefly confined to Sonthals. There are very 
few Kols (Hos or Uraons) in this part of Singbhoom; so that the progress 
made by the district in its female education is not owing ‘ partly to the 
independent character of the Kol women ’ as observed in paragraph 22 of the 
Government resolution on the general report of public instruction for the 
year 1883-84. The credit is entirely due to the great influence which Major 
Garbett has with the people of Singhbhoom, and to the warm interest and 
pleasure that he feels to work in the cause of education. It is gratifying to 
observe that, after the praiseworthy example of the people of Dhalbhoom, 
the Hos of tlie Kolhan also have since commenced to appreciate female educa¬ 
tion. A certain number of schools were accordingly opened amongst them 
daring the year under review.” 
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309. In Orissa, the schools rose from 32 to 69, and their pupils from 887 to 
1,421. Of these 25 are paiit-in-aid, 18 primary fund, four municipal, and 12 
unaided schools: the majority of the grant-in-aid schools are under missionary 
manaj^ement. No efforts have been made in Balasore to aid girls’ schools from 
the primary grant, but Cuttack has set a laudable example in this respect. The 
Deputy Inspector of Cuttack writes:— 

“ The capabilities of this district in respect of female education have not hitherto 
heon sufficiently appreciated. There axe two respectable castes in Orissa—the Karans and 
Khandayats—which offer a promising field for the diffusion of nn efficient system of female 
education. These castes generally keep their daughters unmarried to an advanced age, and 
do really give some sort of eduoation to them in their o^™ homes. They have no doubt 
their prejudices in respect of sending their girls to public schools, but their prejudices may in 
many cases be removed by the exercise of a little persuasive influence on the port of onr 
inspecting officers. I am glad to bo able to say that our efforts in the direction of establish- 
iiig schools for grown-up girls of these castes have succeeded remarkably in the ease of two 
viUagos in the thaiia of Jajpur. Two schools have thus heou opened for the iiistmotion 
of grown-up girls, and both of them ore taught by respectable Hindu ladies, themselves 
untnoiTied, whoseyxample will, it is hoped, bo largely followed. It may not be out of plae*' 
here to state that in respect of efficiency of instruction those schools are superior to the grea' 
majority of lower primary schools in the district.” 

A good bepnuing has also been made in Pooree in the matter of opening 
primary fund girls’ schools, six now schools having been subsidized during the 
year under review. 'Ihree gu-ls from (Juttack and two from Balasore jiasscd the 
middle vernacular scholarsliip examination, nine from Cuttack and six from 
Balasore the upper primary, and one from Cuttack, five from Pooreo, and 
twenty from Balasore the lower primary examination. The Balasore Z(mana 
Agency under Mr. Phillips receives a Government grant of Rs. 25, and teaches 
67 pupils, who are taught on alternato days. In tlic Orissa Tributary Mf'hals 
there were 4 schools with 72 pupils. There were also 188 girls in different 
classes of schools for boys. 

VIII.—EDUCATION OF EUROPEANS. 

310. The year under report completes the period of two years during Avhich 
the Code was declared to be on probation. A report on tlie whole period of 
probation was submitted by Mr. Nash in March and fomied a subject of 
discussion at the conference of Inspectors held at Nyneo 'J’ul in April and 
May. I’he conference submitted their report to the Government of India 
on the 11th of May, and the revised code Tvith certain modific.ations was sanc¬ 
tioned by that Government in the Resolution of the Home Department dated 
the 9th .Tune 1885. In accordance with tlie precedent of last year, I have 
thought it desirable to lay Mr Nash’s report in full before Government, with 
a few unimpcirtant verbal alterations. 

311. The following table gives tho number of Government, aided, and 
unaided schools and tho number of scliolars in them on the 31st March :— 


Ci..‘vsa. 

Number of Kohooljt on tho 
31«t Mftruh 

Nuinlmr of Koli(*lar»» in them 
on tho oIhI March 

1884. 

issi;. 

1884. 


Government 




1 

1 

07 

1 92 

Aided 

• * • 


. . . 

4!) 

53 

•1,015 I 

5,053 

Unaided 

... 

... 

... 

13 

15 

013 

1.204 



Total 

•• 

03 

C9 

5,955 1 

1 

6,409 


312. The boarding school of Kurseong is still the only Government school 
for Europeans in the province; tho number of scholars is sliglitly Ic.ss than it 
was last year. 

The number of aided schools has increased from 49 to 53. St. Joseph’s 
Seminary at Darjeeling has been restored to the list of aided schools; 
St. Agnes’ School, Howrah, has been divided into 2 .schools, and 2 
schools previously unaided, St. Scbolastica’s, Chittagong, and Mi.ss O’Brien’s, 
Calcutta, have received aid during the year. The number of scholars on the 
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rolls on thfi Slst March in the aided schools was 5,053, and the average number 
on the rolls during the year was 4,860. The average daily attendance 
was 4,035, or about 83 per cent, of the average number on the rolls. 

Of the 13 unaided schools shown in last year’s returns, 3 have been 
transferred to the list of aided schools, one private school in Calcutta 
was closed during the year; 2 new private schools have been opened in 
Calcutta and 4 schools that did not furnish any returns last year have 
now submitted them. The school at Somastipur on the Tirhoot State Kail¬ 
way was closed on the 31st March, the number of children having dwindled 
down to four. 

The lists given below include all the European schools that are known 
to exist in Bengal, with the exception of a small school recently opened at 
Muddapur on the East Indian Railway. The ti»tal number of schools in the 
pi'ovinco is therefore 70, and the number of scholars attending school rather 
over 6,400. Of these 38 schools with 4,693 scholars are in Calcutta. 

313. The table given below shows the classification of schools as primary, 
middle, and high according to article 14 of the Code. The Old Church 
Parochial Horae is omitted, as it does not come under any of the definitions :— 




H >gl) 

Middle 

I'niniiry 


ToIhI 


Number of scaoLASii in them on tiir sibt Mabch 


Ibc 3lHt Murcb 


1SB4. 


1869. 



Bovs. 

Girts. 1 

1 Total. 

Boys, 

Girls. 

Tot»l. 

n 


1 

347 

],718 

1.622 

596 

8,077 

34 

.l.'i 

l.Ml j 


3.44d 

1,000 

1.027 

S,M7 

h\ \ 

m 

.320 1 

467 

793 

262 

m 

729 



y.si-t , 

2.712 


3,444 

2,965 

6,380 


The apparent increase of 4 in the number of high schools is due to 
the inclusion of 4 unaided schools that did not submit returns last year. 
The increase of 1 in the number of middle schools is also apparent, being 
due to the recognition of the free department of St. Agnes’, Howrah, as 
a separate school under the name of St. Elizabeth’s. This school belongs 
properly to the primary class, but it is now included among the middle schools, 
because the tigures for last year include both schools. 

St. Placid’s, Chittagong, has been transferred from the primary to the 
middle class, and St. John’s Parochial School, Calcutta, from the middle to 
the primary. 

Among the primary schools there are 3 new private adventure schools, 
and 1 school of the same class has been closed, so that there is a total gain 
ot’ 2 schools. 

314. The Government expenditure on European education in Bengal for 
the last two years is shown in the following table:— 


G 0 vemment school 

18S3-81. 

Its. 

12,701 

lesi-ee. 

Rs. 

13,268 


f Monthly grants 

70,870 

79,829 

Aided schools.. 

building and liunituro grants 

12,.504 

94,933 


l^Pupil-teaohej-s’ grants 

900 

1,652 

Inspection 

•• ••• 

15,054 

19,666 

568 

Scholarships 

... 

50 


Total 

1,12,081 

2,09,806 


This table shows an increase of expenditure under every head. The 
cost of the Government Boarding School at Kurseong increased by Rs. 567. 
The increase of Rs. 9,000 in the monthly grants to schools is due mainly to 
the additions to the number of aided schools during the last two years. 

The expenditure on building grants is at present abnormally high, 
but when the buildings now in course of erection are completed there will 
not be much demand for fresh grants. 
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The expenditure on pupihteachers and on scholarships will gradually 
increase for two or three years, and will then remain nearly stationary. 

The cost of inspection has increased by Rs. 4,600 owing to grade-incre¬ 
ments, and to the appointment of an Assistant Inspector and additional office 
establishment. 

315. The following table shows the attendance and expenditure of high 
schools 


High Sdmh. 





j Number op !*upii.8 on 
THE 318T March 


Actual KECEiPTfl 
PSO.M Goveun- 

aiKMT, 

Tor.u. 


Nihb of Bchooi.. 

Management. 

1S74. 

j im. 

Monthly Gov- 
eriiDient grant, 
1884-85. 

EXPEMiHlItK 




Bo.vr, j Girls. 

Boys. 

jijirL-i. 

1883-84. 

1884-86. 

1 1883-84. 

j 1K^4-SI5. 


Mdtd Sehoots, 






Bs. A. P. 

Eb. 

Ua. 

Us. 

IN. 

1. 

8t, Jamei' ... 

FroteHtout ... 

H 


64 


200 0 0 

(a) 4.400 

(e)a.400 ; 

24,210 

20.243 

•J. 

Froo School . 

Ditto 

ZV, 

131 

240 

106 

8{14 0 4 

(6)11,42.3 

(042,1112 

6.3,086 

50,6!<8 

3, 

PovotoQ . 

DiMo 

SOT 

£ 

254 , 

2 

200 0 0 

1.600 1 

2,4(81 

40.464 

63,450 

4. 

St. Xavier's . 

Roman Catho* 
ho. 



867 1 


200 0 0 

(p) 1,63S 


60.711 

71,-jyo 

b. 

Ditto Branch 

Ditto 

60 


00 


Cnpitation 
gr-ant of Rs. 2 
per scholar. 

l,40u 

8:io 

8,0.54 

0 620 


Sr. Ihiurs, Durjooling ... 

Protestant ... 

12.7 


137 

... 

■100 0 0 

4.385 

6.200 

48.077 



Frotostant European, 

Cuttack. 

Ditto 

47 

SB 

34 

40 

Capitation ... 

(d) 8,71? 

1,788 

6,080 

0,017 


St. Joaeph’8 Seminary, 
Darjeeling. 

Roman Cntlio- 
he. 

36 


« 


• ... 

1.562 

1.443 


10,8>l0 


Total 


1.2fi3 

162 

1,226 

1*7 


2Si,m 

69,4M» 

2,50,082 

2,71,172 


Unaided Schools. 











1. 

Convent, Darjaelnig 

Roman Catho¬ 
lic. 


... 


106 


1,400 




■i. 

Mr. Vallls’ Preparatory... 

Ditto 

' 05 

21 

H2 

27 


.... ! 




3. 

LorettoHoiwo ... •... 

Ditto 

0 

123 

13 



.1 




4. 

Convent, Har-anbagh ... 

Ditto 

0 

41 

:i 

3Jf 


1 




1. 

La Uartiniore, lioya* ... 

J'rotoHtant . 



188 







C. 

Ditto. Girls* ... 

Ditto 




e<} 



. i 



7. 

Dovptun InstKutioii for 
young ladies. 

lUtto 



3 

122 



. 1 




Total 


m 

IHA 

207 

513 

1 

1 

MCO 

1 

i ■■■■ 


* This school rcccivca a Knuil under th(i Code. 

(а) Inclusive of the building grant of Its. £.000. 

(б) Inclusive of the pupil-tAachoni’ grant of Rr. 4‘iOauil a siieaial grout of £s. 2.70 I'or funiitut'O. 

<c) Inclusive of Its. 50o sanotioiied or special grant (or fiirinturc. 

(d) Inclusive of Es. 1.000 for furniture, &c. 

(e) Inolusivc of the Iiuilding grant of Its. 1,000. 

(/) Inclusive of the building grunt of Rs. 30,000 and u pupit-teaohora' grant of Bs. 730. 

The grant to St. Joseph’s Seminary, Darjeeling, was withdrawn in 
November 1883, and the school was returned as unaided last year. Tlie grant 
was afterwards restored with effect from the Ist January 1884, the school 
being placed under the Code. 

Both of the large high schools in Calcutta, St. Xavier’s and the Dovetoii, 
show a decrease in the number of scholars, but this decrease is confined to the 
primary standards. 

There is also a considerable decrease in the girls’ department of tlie 
Free School, but this is probably due to the loss of the day-scholars, in conse¬ 
quence of the temporary removal of the school to Chinsurah during tho erection 
of the new school buildings. 

316. University Entrance Examination .—Owing to the change of date from 
November to April, no examinarion was held during the year under report. 
There was also no examination by tho alternative standard of the Code, for 
none of the schools have attempted to prepare candidates for examination by 
this standard. 
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017. The following table shows the attendance and cost of middle schools:— 

Wddk Schook. 


Name op School, 


I (I'ovrrntHenf. 

J Kuru^iiiK Boardinf; ... 


Aidi'd Schoolt. 

1 OulciiMa (tirla’ . 

2 ' Ilitio Iloy.H’. 

.*1 . Catliolii* Miiit' Orpbatiiixo 
•I'M. .I<w('ph'« . 

r i JLrw IjorotlD 

H I DliiirriiintollttliLorotlo 

I l Kt. Marv'a . 

H W I'anl’K . 

II BntHlIy OrpbanoRo 

111 Dillo Boarding and Daj 

11 WellHud AlMQonal 

12 Wesk'yun Pr^'puiatory... 

13 Pratt MHjnormI. 

U ' Mi*iW-sSiH,rk‘n . 

15 8l. tfolin's 0 rln’ 

10 Si i’]li2ubotirii, Ilownib 


17 St. Ajfnei*', 


8t. Tliom«fi*, „ 

U. 1. K., JaniRlpur 
Ditto, Aas<*n»olo 
])iLti), Buxur 
llitto. SuiinlignuKo . 
ktuitM'Kongij... 
8t. iMirlmol’s (Coorji) ... 
Convent. Assonsole ... 


20 E 1. U.. Khflgnul . 

27 Oimvrnt, Cut tuck . 

2K I Daijoeliiiu 

211 1 Ct'Mvonl Orpliannee, BanVipnr 
3(11 iluroiK'aii and Euraaiuu, Dacca 


31 ' St. Piuoiil'fi E, 0. Day, Cbiltagoiig . 

Total 

I Vnaiiied Schools. 

1 ' Jewttib Boys’ Hud Girls’ . 

2 I (.'aiiipb' U‘'ottHgo 

.1 (Coiivmil Ihiai'ding. Bankipiir 


Munagi'ment. 


Prott'Stant 


ITidfutent 

Ditto 

Itonian Catholic 
DiKo 
Ditto 

Ditto .. 
Ditto 
Ppotestnnf 
Itomiin Catholic 
Ditto 
ProtcHtiiiit 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Dillo 

Euinaii Culhohc 
Ditto 


Ditto 


ProtMtHiit 

DilUi 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Dit.lo 

Koniaii t'atholic 
Ditto 


Ppotcslanl 
JloiiiHtt (hitholic 
I'roti'slunt 
Koinnii (.iiliiolir. 
PruU'MPiiil 


Eoinaii Catholic 


Total 


JowinIi 
Prol»*Hlant 
Itomnii Catholic 


Ncmdeh op rrms on tub 
J lsr Marck 


Actual RECEim 

TOTAt 





Monthly 




' 

1 18H4. 

18B6. 

Ooverniuent 
grant, 18S4>35. 





Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

' Girls, 

1983-84. 

1384.89. 

188344. 

1884483. 

57 

40 

56 

36 

u,. 

Ui. 

12,701 

Kd. 

13,309 

K«. 

27,012 

Bh. 

26,691 


14U 

129 

111 

200 

2.400 

2,40ft 

18,097 

19.980 


• .. 

135 

(o) I.KIK 

1,730 

17.387 

11,385 


.. ... 

2.57 


800 

(t) S.I7. 

(7) 17,4(KI 

16,408 

16. m 



Slid 


280 

S.3li0 

.H,.m 

11,409 

7.160 

37 

277 

,30 

290 

2ii() 

(r) s.soo 

(m) .8,(100 

4.701 

6,0 !5 

.30 

ir.H 

27 

KH 

1711 

(d) il.i^O 

(n) 2,42» 

6,3(W 

9.992 

18 

74 

HS 

tw 

1311 

(<>) 1,91(1 

(fi) \,m 

6,.132 

7,280 


75 

.34 

::i 

1<K) 

l.KH) 

0>) 10,8(81 

2.483 

.1,008 

.1 

2W 

4 

22.1 

2.10 

s, 00 l> 

.I.HIM) 

17,077 

26,307 

U 

C>i 

11 

57 


1.123 

(<i) ll.WS 

11,384 

15,400 

51) 

52 

73 

11 

56 

lOO 

l.KW 

(r) 21,left 

3,810 

3,34.3 

15 

2') 

15 


to 1,170 

5.19 

2,4)6 

1,384 


7'f 

... 

8.3 


240 

1.689 

10,W) 

1,2:18 

1) 

17 

13 

25 

« 

(y) 47 

420 

2,375 

1,602 

18 

49 

12 

38 

65 

(0) 1,000 

(.) 1,130 

1,536 

1,50.1 



31 

25 

CHpitnliofi grant 

453 

2.037 

S3 

7ii 

2.3 

4.0 

of Kt*. 1 }tor 
scholar and 
Ks. to f(ir 
Iiou'*f*-ront. 
Capitatiun grant 

(0 1.331 

(7) 007 

e,i!7 

0,S02 

S.3 

24 

60 

22 

of Kfl. 1 per 
bvholar. 

136 

1,05(1 

1.02(1 

3.376 

A.-KH 

1110 

54 

mo 

42 

185 

3,1119 

(m) 3,1(15 

4.567 

13,415 

22 

22 

.84 

20 

06 

792 

702 

8,469 

8.807 

U 

17 

2L 

20 

80 

1,157 

1.1168 

2,827 

2.767 

l< 

14 

7 

13 

SO 

360 

3(») 

1.110 

1.00.8 

H 

lu 

8 

10 

24 

313 

•288 

1.24ft 

U18 

Ri) 

.. . 

W 


(r) 11(1 

1.080 

(li) 1,410 

11,376 

9.421 

ID 

27 

15 

2lt 

Capil itioiigrant 

44»7 

437 

6,861 

4,846 

51 

19 

38 

SI 

of lie. 1 por 
scholar. 

• 

700 

823 


3,609 

15 

54 

8 

5) 

84 

O') 6.098 

l.i'Oi 

4,872 

4,(MU{ 

... . 

67 

1 

7.1 

200 

2.400 

2,4(111 

84.M>j 

85,.H8.1 


80 

... . 

38 

60 

720 

(10) 710 

2,604 

4,580 

32 

11 

32 

11 

Capitation grant 

8P1 

90j 

1>910 

2,2>i2 

79 


83 


of lis, a 

head. 

• 

(k) 663« 

1.003 

l,4Hfi 

2.400 

1,447 

1.658 

1,526 

1.640 


47.66! 

i»7.oyi 

3.23,207 

2,»2,43H 

fi7 

109 

71 

104 






4 

12 

7 

7 






. 

4U 

. 

35 




. 


91 

170 

78 

14(1 

. 


. 




• Those schools receive a grant under the Cmle. 

(а) Gratil Hicr«iwod from Hi. S5 to Us. 135 from January 1851. 

(б) liiclijsii’oof th«‘ furniture gi'ftiit of R». 774. 

(c) Ditto of the pupil-ioucliers' icranl of Us. lOU. 

{//) Ditto ditto ditto of Hi. 210. aiidaspoeialgrantot Bs, l,iM>()foruuomnibu.s. 
(«•) Ditto of the funiiture bthiu of Ks. Son, and a pupil-teichm’ grant of Ei. 150. 

(/) Ditto of El. for rciiairs and Ei, Uhl |or fiiriiituro, 

Iff) Received aid from lit January Issi. 

(/i) luduHiVOof Ha. 2&(t for furniture, 

(i) Ditto of Rs. 3i>0 for ditto and an ocnmbii.i. 

(;) Ditto of the building grant of Ks. S.OOU. 

(A:) Rocmed aid from let May 1853. 

(0 Inolnsive of the building grant of Es. 1.5,000. 

(m) Ditto of ihd special grant fur furniture of Rs. 600. 

(n) Ditto of the ptipiMeai'licrs’ grant of Kn. 3Ait. 


(0) 

Ditto 


ditto 

ditto 

of Hi. W(i. 

(d) 

Ditto 

of 

the blinding grant of 

Us 18 00 ( 1 . 

U) 

Ditto 


ditto 

ditto of 

lu. 8,000. 

(r) 

Ditto 


ditto 

ditto of 

(Is. 70,((00. 

(4) 

Ditto 

of 

the special giant of Hs. 360 for an omnibiu. 

(0 

Ditto 

of 

iltc building grant of 

Bit. 30ft. 

(«) 

Ditto 

of 

the monthly boarding 

grant. 


(r) Etcluftivoof the military grant. 

(w) Ditto ditto ditto. 

(t) Grant inci'eaiiod from Bs. IKI to Bs. 120 from Ul April 1884. 
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The chanpres among; the middle schools have already been alluded to. bddoation or 
St. Joseph’s Convent Boarding School at Bankipur and the Jewish Boys’ and 
Girls’ School, Calcutta, though unaided, are both inspected and examined under 
the Code in the same manner as aided schools. The former has recently applied 
for a grant. 

318. The figures for primary schools are given below:— 

Primary Schools, 



Name oe Sonooi. 

Managemout. 

iMUtfPKliiip ] 
SlBT A 

1881. 

UPILS TitJf 

Iabch 

1986. 

Monthly 
GoviTUincnt 
grant, 1884-86. 

AcrrAi, uKCRiPTa 
PBOM GOVBJtNAHJHT. 

1’OTA 1, 

KxrKgprruBB. 

1883-64. 

1884-85. 

18814414. 

18>i4-S6. 

Roys. 

GipIb. 

Boys. 

Chris. 


Aided Bchoolt, 






Its. A. P. 

Kb. 

Us. 

£8. 

tu. 

1 

**l. Stephen’s . 

Protostant ... 

m 

28 

16 

17 

66 0 0 

664) 

77') 

1,057 

2.096 

2 

R. F. o. Asylum . 

Ditto 


03 


r.7 

SIN) 0 0 

2,44H) 

(0‘’.t*8) 

l.M'il 

16,]»t 

S 

Bt. Jamfs’ Khiinentnry . 

Ditto 

34 

41 

41) 

46 

7.5 0 0 

IHiO 

0(8) 

S.238 

2,874 

4 

Bi. John's Piirocbm! ... 

Ditlii 

.Hfi 

an 

20 

31 

r.o 6 0 

(0)1,11X1) 


2.(814 

2,418 

5 

Miss O’Brien’s. 

lotto 

14 

.S.1 

23 

36 

• 

(*). 

427 

... . 

1,710 


dl. Martha’s . 

Itomaii Catholic 

a 

16 

10 

11 

(Tapibitioti grniil 

178 

210 

1,209 

1,2CI0 








of lU). 1 per 












icliiilir. 





7 

Old Church Parotdiutl Homo 

Protestant 


29 


20 

Cupirstioti grant 

027 

706 

2,622 









of Kb. 3 p<;r 












boarder. 





8 

Bishop Milman’B, Hotvraii ... 

Ditto 

in 

It 

14 

(I 

8n 0 n 

364 

360 

l,3!is 

1,164 

i) 

K. 1. Ii.. Riinipur Hfit 

Ditto 

6 

n 

4 

» 

311 n 0 

3.67 

»lM) 

{»•*« 

OilH 

in 

Knslish Church Bchuol snd Home, 

Ditto 

23 

19 

9 

7 

61 0 0 

769 


1,9S3 

2,200 


Cut tack. 











u 

Kiiro(>«'aii, Baulpur . 

Ibtto 

10 

p 

4 

9 

2,6 0 0 

46l> 

300 

l.lOll 

1.161 

12 

Ditto, Dinspm* . 

Ditto 

r> 

17 

6 

26 

• 

(f)2liU 

666 

1.2.60 

i.wri 

Vi 

Conv- nt, Punn-ivh . 

Iloniati Catholic 

2 

H 

4 

18 

* 

004 

1,1n2 

4,828 

4,’’92 

It 

Bt. ScholiUklicii’s, Chittagong 

Ditto 


71 


60 


(rf). 

(A)o.o*n 


2.f8I8 


Total 


178 

371 

15S 

357 


9,021 

19.827 

36,677 

1 ,3t(7 


Unmiled A’uAoo/?. 












Bi'npvolenii Institution . 

Protc'itniit 

71 

97 

eo 

82 






2 

Miss Ouopop’s . 

Diftu 

28 

IM 








:i 

liuilwiiv School. <oinnKtipar. 

Ditto 

6 

6 

(i)1 

1 




. 


4 

Mu« Kvnd’n Day School 

Koiiiun Catholic 




2it 



... . 



r. 

Mih. Jfisi'ph’s . 

Ditto 



(! 

2 

. 


. 



0 

Mrs. Peter’s „ . 

Ditty 



IS 

15 







Total ... 


'm' 

126 

104 

126 





. 


• Thwe schonlH reooivo (rmiitB imdor thft Code. 

(ii) InoluBive of furniture grunt of H». 480. 

(^i) Aided fmm the Ist Soptonibur 1x84. 

(r) Aided from Isf October 1H8S, inclueive of Ru. 100 for furniture. 

(cfl Hcoeivod ni<i from iHt April 1HK4. 

(<•) KxcluHive of the Milit^iry grunt. 

(/) liicliiBivo of tlio uppcial grant ot Re. 28H. 

i/7) InoiliBivoofthosiiocmigrantof Rk. 88 (or (umiUire. 

()i) InrluHivo of the building grant of Ks. U,37S. 

(i) ('loscd during the year. 

0) Ditto on tho 3l«t March 1686. 

St. Scliolastica’s school, Chittagong, and Miss O’Brien’s, Calcutta, received 
grants during the year. One of tho unaided schools, Miss Coopor’.s, was 
closed during the year, and tlie railway school at Somastipur at the end of 
the year. The last three schools on the fist have been opened recently. 

319. Scholarship Examinatiort .—The first examination under the Code was 
held in December 1883. At th it time the limits of age for primary and middle 
.scholarships were 11 and 14 years respectively, aud for certificates 13 and 16 years 
respectively. In that year 6 schools sent up 13 candidates for middle scholarships, 
and 7 schools sent up 21 candidates for middle certificates; 7 schools sent up 14 
candidates for primary scliolarships, and 14 schools sent up 45 candidates 
for primary certificates. The total number of competing schools was 14, and 
the total number of candidates 93. In 1884 the limits of age for scholarships 
were raised by one year, and the limits for candidates for certificates were 
withdrawn. Girls also were allowed to compete for scholarships, while in 
1883 they could obtain certificates only. Owing to these changes and the 
greater notoriety that had been obtained by the publication of the results of 
the previous examination, the number of competing schools rose from 14 to 31 
and the number of candidates from 93 to 320. The number of candidates 
for middle scholarships increased from 13 to 24, one candidate being a girl. 
The number of candidates for primary scholarships increased from 14 to 103, 
41 of these being girls. There were 49 candidates (12 girls) for middle 
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certificates, and 144 (57 girls) for primary certificates. Only 1 of the 
candidates for middle scholarships obtained the requisite number of marks, 
St) that only 1 scholarship was awarded out of 6 that might have been given 
by the rules, which allow one scholarship to be given for every ten candidates 
in each circle. At the primary examination all of the scholarships were 
awarded, 8 being gained by boys and 6 by girls. 

y20. The following table shows the result of both examinations:— 

RemUs of the Scholanhip Emminatiom held in 1883 and 1884. 



Number of 
coin|)et.uin 
aclioolfl. 

Nuraiaar of 

caudidaUM. 

Nonibcr of 
HbaontoxB, 

NOMIIBR op 9CCCI99PIII. CAKDID.tTKS. 

Number of 
achoUrshuia 
obtained. 

First vltiss. 

8hc«iu1 

clUMS. 

Tliird clftMM. 

Totttl. 

188.3. 

1884. 

1883. 

IflSt. 

188.3. 

1RR4. 

18S3. 

1884. 

1883. 

1884. 

1883, 

1884. 

1883. 

1881, 

1S83. 

1881. 

Mntdlf M^holarnhip, boya 


10 

13 

23 

1 

4 

1 


6 

1 

1 

8 

6 

9 

8 


KirU 

... 

1 


1 


... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

1 

... 

1 

... 


certillcure, boy* 

5 

9 

13 

37 

1 

7 

... 

1 

3 

3 

6 

10 

8 

14 

... 

... 

„ Hirl* 

a 

fi 

R 

12 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

0 

1 


... 

... 

Tcitlil 

!« 

14 

34 

73 

3 

11 

1 

1 

0 

4 

7 

26 

17 

so 

3 


I’rjfnhry KcholHrslnp, boya 

7 

18 

14 

62 

1 

6 

.3 

= 

B 

18 

2 

Ifl 

11 

39 

.3 


. .. ... 

).. 

13 


41 

... 

1 


5 

... 

5 

... 

8 


18 



(vrtillcttle, Imys ... 

8 

12 

32 

87 

6 

12 

6 

rt 

13 

26 

6 

15 

23 

4H 



Kirli ... 

6 

11 

13 


... 

3 

0 

15 

6 

12 

1 

10 

12 

41 


... 

Totttl 

1.1 

28 

69 

247 

6 

22 

16 

33 

. 

24 

6U 

p 

56 

41 

148 

3 

IS 

GitAND Total 

14 

31 

»3 

320 

9 

3.3 

16 


.n 

04 

16 

8i> 

CC 

178 


u 


321. In both years there were many more candidates for certificates than for 
scholarships. This shows that the popularity of the examination does not depend 
upon the pecuniary reward offered by Government, and Mr. Nash is of, opinion 
tliat if no scholarships had been given last year, the number of candidates 
would have been very little smaller than it actually was. The list of success¬ 
ful candidates is published in tlie Calcutta Gazette, and is also sent to every 
school, whether aided or unaided. At the next examination it is expected 
that the number of competing schools will be larger than it was last ye^, but 
that there will not be any largo increase in the number of candidates. It is 
probable that many of the schools will refuse to send up any but the best 
scholars in order to avoid the risk of failure. It is not likely that the 
number will decrease, for both the scholars themselves and their parents are 
very anxious to obtain the certificates. 

The result of the middle scholarship and certificate examination in 
1884 was very poor; more than half of the candidates failed to get 30 per 
cent, of the aggregate marks, and only 5 obtained 45 per cent., of whom 1 
only was under the limit of age. One boy obtained over 60 per cent., and was 
placed in the first division, but he had previously passoc^the Entrance Examin¬ 
ation. This shows that none of the schools have been able to work fully up 
to the seventh standard. 

322. The two tables given below show the result of the scholarship exa¬ 
mination for each school separately. In the middle scholarship examination 
the Catholic Male Orphanage stood first in order of merit, passing all the 4 
candidates and obtaining the only scholarship that was awarded. The Calcutta 
Female Normal School, though not recognised as a European school, sent up 
3 candidates, all of whom passed. In the primary scholarship examination 
the Darjeeling Girls’ School was most successful; 13 candidates were sent 
up, of whom 11 passed in the first division, and 2 in the second; both the 
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acholarships allotted to the circle were gained by pupils from this school. The 
Welled Memorial School stands second with 6 can^dates, 2 in the first 
division and 3 in the second; both of those in the first division obtaining 
scholarships. The Calcutta Free School, the Convent School at Cuttack, the 
Loretto Day School, Bow Bazar, and St. Thomas’ School at Howrah did very well 
in the examination. A boy from the last-named institution stood first in order 
of merit. 


Eetult of the Middle Scholarihip Examimlion, 1884-85. 


Kavb of Hcnooi. 

Number op cavpi* 

PATEe POB 

'i 

1 

a 

Number passes ib the 

1 

H 

§■ 

e 

• 

'S 

.ea 

■3 

|l 

I'S 

Ksmabks. 

A 

1 

a 

.a 

cc 

s 

s 

(S 

■a 

u 

V 

o 

First dirisiou. 

g 

1 

'■3 

■o 

n 

1 

Third division. 

Dovoton College . 

7 

IS 

R 

1 


K 

0 



Calcutta Free Hohooi . 

2 

3 

1 


8 


2 



He. Xavier’s College . 

S 

7 

1 



4 

4 



Ditto Branch . 

1 

3 




1 

1 



fit. Paul’s. Uarjeeliug . 

4 

1 

1 



3 

3 



Calcutta Boys' . 

2 





1 

1 



Bt. Joseph’s . 

] 

4 




1 

1 



Catholic Male Orphanage . 

1 

S 


. 

S 

2 

4 

1 


£. I. E., Jamlpur . 

1 

3 




1 

1 

. 


Kt. Miohael’fl, Coorji .. 

1 

i 




1 

1 



Bow Baaar, l/irotto . 

1 





1 

1 



Dhurrumtollah, Lorotto. 


1 




1 

1 



Female Normal School. 


3 




3 

3 



Girls’, Darjeeling . 


A 




1 

1 



Total 

24 

Ht 

11 

1 

4 

8 


* 



Uemlt of the Primary Scholanhip Examination, 1884-85. 


>'ame op Schooi. 


Poveton CoUew . 

Ciiloutta Free School . 

St. XttVler'B Oolloue . 

Welland Meraorud . 

Cftloutta Bw*' . 

Bt. J&mM' High . 

Ht. Joaeph'B . 

Cfttholiu Ualo Orphanafto 

Ht. Paul’s . 

Ht. Thomas’, Howrah . 

Jewish Boys'and Girls’.. 

HI. James' Blmentarr. 

PhurruotolUh, I/iretto. 

Bow Baaar. Loretto . 

Girls', l>anee)lng . 

Calout^ Girls’ . 

Wesleyan Preparatory. 

MlKMsBtark's . 

Entally Orphanage . 

Bt. OhiTBuatmn's . 

£. I. Bahebgon) . 

6t. Joseph’s Oonfent) CuttMk 

St. Uiohaers* Ceorji . 

£. 1. B., Kbagaul . 

Ditto, Raiiceguaj ... ^ 
Protestant Burapean, Cuttaok... 
GoTemment Boarding. Kuneong 
Ht. Paul's, Darjeeling . 


Total 


NUMBEB op CANDI' 
OATES FOB 

1 

« 

1 

a 

a 

NUMBKU FA8SED IE TUB 

1 

Number of scholarships I 
gMued. ! 

1 

USMIHKII. 

Scholarship. 

i 

g 

e 

t 

i* 

U 

P 

-i 

■5 

1 

£ 

1 

► 

•S 

n 

d 

Third division. 

5 

10 

3 

6 

6 


13 

2 


2 

4 


2 

4 


B 

1 


10 

9 

2 


2 

7 

D 

] 


4 

2 

1 

2 

3 


6 

2 


fi 

9 

H 


2 

2 

■* 



3 

22 

i 

1 

fi 

0 

" 



7 

9 


g 

a 

3 

11 

2 


1 

6 



3 

3 

n 



2 

IS 

2 



10 

11) 



4 



S 

1 


3 

1 


4 

8 



3 

1 

4 



3 






..... 



3 





2 

2 



8 

1 


1 

2 

1 

4 

1 


3 

10 


11 

2 


w 

2 


9 

10 



1 

0 

({ 



1 

2 



2 

1 

8 



2 

4 

1 


1 

1 

2 



10 





1 

1 




4 


2 


1 

3 



1 

1 




2 

2 



1 

19 


4 

fi 

1 

10 

1 


1 

3 



3 

1 




1 


1 

. 






1 

S 



1 


1 



3 


1 


1 

1 




9 


1 

1 

S 

i 

0 



S 

s 



3 

c 

7 



103 

IM 

22 

83 

00 

fiD 

itH 

13 



KDCOATlOir OF 
KOROFRANi. 
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323. Mr. Nash in his report on the working of the Code during the last two 
the examinations held last year with those of the 
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324. Mr. Nash observes that the method of classification of schools in this 
table is the same as in the corresponding table on page 138 of last year’s report, 
and does not quite agree with the method aefopted in previous paragraphs. 
In this table an attempt has been made to place each school in the class 
to wliich it will probably belong in future, while in the foregoing tables 
the schools have been classified according to their present status. The dif¬ 
ference between the two modes of classification is loss than it was last year, 
as the schools are gradually settling down into their proper places, but there 
are still five primary schools in which the highest class is beyond Standard IV. 
In two of these tbe fifth standard has been abolished since the last examina¬ 
tion, but the other throe are still oscillating between the primary and middle 
classes. 
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years, which was submitted in March, gave a table comparing the results of BDirOtTION 
preceding year. This table is reproduced below BUBOPBAHS 


keki in 1883-84 and in 1884-85. 
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The middle schools have been divided into boys’ schools and girls’ schools, 
but the other classes are not so divided. One of the high schools, the Protest¬ 
ant European School, Cuttack, contains both boys and girls; in the figures for 
1883-84 the boys’ department was shown as a liigh school and tho girls’ 
department as a middle school: since that time, however, the primary classes 
of the two departments have been amalgamated, and the whole school has been 
shown as a high school. All tho other high schools and tho middle schools for 
boys contain boys only, but in the schools classed as girls’ schools about 12 

E or cent, of the scholars are boys. Almost all of the primary schools contain 
oth boys and girls; there are only two schools exclusively for girls and only 
one for boys. The hoys’ school will shortly he raised to tho middle class. 
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025. Tho increase from 50 to 57 in the number of schools examined is partly 
real and partly nominal; in some cases the pay and free departments of a 
school arc now reckoned as separate schools, Tho increase of the high schools 
from 0 to 7 is real. St. Joseph’s Seminary was examined for tho first time 
last year. Tho hoys’ department of the East Indian Railway School at Khagaul 
was opened in 188!1, and placed on tho list of aided schools in 1884, and this 
accounts for tho increase of 1 in the number of middle schools for boys. 
Of tho G additional middle schools for girls, only 2 —the Pratt Memorial 
and the Misses Stark’s—are new schools not examined in 1888-84; the others 
arc either transferred from tho primary class, or are separate departments 
of other schools now treated as separate schools. In the primary class 3 
new schools were examined last year,—tho European School at IHnapur, 
St. Scholastica’s at Chittagong, and Miss O’Brien’s in Calcutta. The last was 
unaided at the time of tho examination, but has since received a grant. 

The total number of scholars entered in the schedules increased from 
3,024 to 3,375, To show tho rate of increase it is necessaiy to exclude all the 
scholars in schools that were not examined in 1883-84, and also the scholars 
in the seventh standard of the high schools, since these were not examined 
in the first year. After making these deductions the number of scholars in 
tho scheclulos has increased by 178, or 5-9 per cent. Tho following table shows 
tho increase or dccrca.se in each standard:— 
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The table .shows a dcca'case of tho number of scholars in the first and second 
standards, and an imireaso in all tho higher standards. Mr. Nash does not 
seem to think that much value can be attached to these figures at present, 
as the new system is still in its infancy, but they seem to show a tendency 
on the part of scholars to remain longer at school than they did fonm^rly. 
This tendency was pointed out to him by the managers of some of the 
schools, especially girls’ schools. In 1883-84 iG per cent, of the scholars in 
middle schools for girls were in tho middle standards, while in 1884-85 the 
number had risen to 18 per cent. In hoys’ schools the percentage of scholars 
in th(i middle standards has i-emained stationary. 

32(J. JSon-HurojiCum. —Tho number of non-Europeans has increased from 
124 to 173, or from 4-1 to 5-1 per cent. This increase has taken place in 
all classes of schools, and in all tho standards except the sixth. In the table 
Jews and Armenians are counted as liuropeans, and Indo-Chinese as non- 
Europeans. In accordance with recent orders of the Government of Bengal, 
Armenians who arc naturalized British subjects will henceforth bo considered 
as pjuro|)eaiis, but all other Armenians as non-Europeans. Asiatic Jews and 
Indo-Chinese w'ill be treated as non-Europeans, It has not been thought 
•necessary to introduce this classification into the present report, as it was 
ordered siibsemiently' to the Resolution of the Government of India sanctioning 
the revised code, and leaving certain doubtful points to the decision of Local 
Governments. The non-Europeans are thus classified—Native Christians 59, 
Hindus 47, Mahomeduns 19, Burmese 19, Parsis 12, Cl^jnese 12, Indo-Chinese 
5. Native Christians are foxuid in most of the schools in Calcutta, and in a 
few of the mofussil schools, hut with very few exceptions the other classes 
are found only in tho liigh schools in Calcutta, and in the Calcutta Boys’ 
School. The schools that contained the highest percentage of non-Europeans 
wore St. Xavier’s Branch (24-3), the Doveton f2b'3’), St. Placid’s (16'2), Miss 
O’Brien’s (12’5), and St. Xavier’s (12‘1). Ten other schools contained from 
5 to 10 per cent. 

327. Absentees .—Only 2‘7 per cent, of the scholars were absent on the day 
of examination against 5-5 j)or cent, last year. These figures are not very 
trustworthy, as it is not known whether the names of all the absentees were 
entered in the examination schedules. The number of scholars in oacli 
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class is given in the managers’ returns; but the entries made are so 
inaccurate that no conclusions can be drawn from them. The annual returns 
submitted in Mgy show a much larger number of scholars eligible for ex¬ 
amination, especially in the higher standards, but these returns cannot 
be trusted. 

•‘128. The number of scholars disqualified for instruction grants bj insuffici¬ 
ency of attendances has increased from 13‘5 to IG'3 per cent. The increase is 
gi’eatest in the high schools, and this is due to the f.act noticed in the last 
report that in the Doveton the attendances had bt'en registered for two 
months only, and therefore the number of scholars who had made less than 
the minimum number of attendances was very small. Tlio increase in other 
classes of schools is due to tho influx of now scholars after tlio beginning 
of the year rather than to greater irregularity of attcndanco. 

829. The number of scholars eligible for instruction grants has decreased 
from 7G-9 to 75’8 per cent., so that about one-fourth of tho scholars are dis¬ 
qualified for various reasons. 

380, Elenienlary mhjccU .—In the last report it was stated that tho percentage 
of passes in the three elementary subjects taken together was tlic best test of the 
corajiarative merits of different classes of schools. This test is open to tho ob jci; - 
tion that it takes no account of the class subjects, though English is quite as im- 
poitant as any of the elementary subjects. In the present report tho percentage 
of grants earned in the elementary and class subjects taken together has 
been given; this gives a better test of the merits of different schools of the 
.same class, but it is scarcely fair to apply it to scliuols of different classes, 
since the number of subjects taken up is much larger in high than in middlo 
schools, while in middle schools it is much larger tliau in primary schools. 
Judged by the first test, the high schools arc the worst of the four classes, tho 
other three being nearly equal; but a comparison of the schools, standard 
by standard, shows very wide variations from this arrangement. In tivery 
class of sthools tho percentage of passes was higher th.an it was in the jmevious 
year, tho imjtrovcmont being greatest in middlo scliools for boys, 'i'he 
percentage of scholars who passed in all the throe elementary .STibjc'cts also 
increased from 48 to 50‘G, and the ]»crcentage of scholars who passed in two 
at least out of tho tliree subjects, and so qualified themselves for an instruction 
grant, rose from 78'9 to 85'4. 

Tho pusses in reading have increased from 85‘1 to 89'3 per cent. The 
high schools have slightly deteriorated in this subject, but the other three 
classes have inipr<ived, the inqjrovcinent being chiefly in tho primary standards. 
In writing tho improveineirt is much greater, t rum 72'4 to 81 •7 percent,, and it is 
more equally distributed throughout the standard.?. In arithmetic there is a 
slight decrease in the percentage in all classes of schools, except tho high 
scliools. Tho questions sot in 1883-84 were rather easier than in 1884-85; 
in tho former year the schools had not worked fully up to the standards, and 
allowance was made for this in setting the papers. Last year Mr. Nash sot 
questions in accordance with the standards in the Code, atrd the result show.? 
that at present the schools cannot work uj) to these standards. Ho tliercforo 
recommended a reduction of tho course pre.scribcd for all the standards above 
tho third. In the S(;cond and third standards, a largo proportion of the failures 
were due to errors in numeration ; it seems reasonable to expect that this branch 
of tho subject will be more carefully taught in future, and therefore Mr, Nash 
did not tliink it necessary to recommend any reduction in tho work of these 
standards. Mr. Nash’s recommendations wore not accepted by tho conference 
of Insjiectors. 

331. Clans subjects .—In English there has been a considerable increase in the 
number of passes, but in the standard.? above the third this is nniinly due to 
the reduction of the work prescribed which was sanctioned last year. 

A few girls’ schools were examined in needlework in 1883-84, but the 
results were not tabulated. In 1884 definite rules for the method of examina¬ 
tion were published, and all tho girls’ schools were examined in accordance with 
these rules. The figures gieen in the table show that all tho standards did 
very well. 

In geography all the standards have improved except tho fifth, but the 
third and fourth are the only standards that have done fairly well. 
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BETOKT OF THE DIEECTOR 


EDUCATION OF 
eUROPEANB. 


In history all the classes have done badly. In the fifth standard only 
Indian history is reqtured, and in the sixth and seventh standards 
both Indian and English history. Indian history is much too diffictdt 
and uninteresting for children, and tlus accounts for a large proportion 
of the failures. Indian history has now been cut out of standards V and VI, 
and a considerable improvement may be expected. In mathematics also the 
results were very poor, the failures being chiefly in geometry. Very few of 
the teachers knew how to teach this subject properly, and as a rule the boys 
learn the propositions of Euclid by heart, and do not understand them at all. 
In the now Code an attempt has been made to remedy this by postponing the 
study of geometry till the sixth standard is reached, and by requiring the 
scholars to be able to work out easy deductions. 

Object lessons have been regularly given in only two or three schools. 

In England a list of the object lessons given during the year is submitted 
to the Inspector at his annual visit; he selects one lesson and calls upon the 
teacher to give it again in his presence. At a certain stage in the lesson ho 
questions the children himself or requires the teacher to do so, and gives or with¬ 
holds the grant according to the amount of intelligence displayed in the 
answers of the children. This is almost equivalent to an examination into 
the teacher’s knowledge of the proper method of giving the lessons. But in 
the Indian Code as it stood last year object lessons were class subjects and 
therefore could not hcljj degenerating into a mere cramming up of a certain 
number of facts, since in these subjects the Inspector is required to examine each 
child individually and enter the result in the scholars’ registers. For the 
reasons stated above, Mr. Nash did not examine the scholars individually in 
this subject, although it was included among the class subjects. In the 
new Code the subject is excluded from this category, and the grant is given 
on the average attendance. 

332. Special subjects .—With the exception of the high schools, in which 
Latin is generally taught, very few of the schools attempted any of the 
special subjects. Latin was taken up by 261 scholars, of whom 117 passed; 
French by 5 scholars, of whom 3 passed; Bengali was taken up by 43 scholars, 
of whom 9 passed. Mr. Nash was not able to examine the scholars that 
had been taught Urdu, but arrangements have since been made for examining 
in this subject next year. In one or two schools botany was taught, but 
Mr. Nash did not examine in this subject. 

No arrangements were made last year for conductinsr the examination 
in drawing, and consequently no scholars were examined in this subject, but 
the Principal of the Government School of Art has been asked to take the 
necessary steps in the present year. 

333. Financial results of the examinations .—The financial results of the 
examinations were given in detail in the report submitted in March, and a 
new scale of grants based upon these results has been accepted by Govermnont. 
It does not aj)pear necessary to repeat these details. 

Calculated on the old scale the average amount of grant for elementary 
subjects earned by each scholar who was eligible for instruction grants has 
risen from Rs. 10-4-8 to Rs. 11-1-0 and the average amount earned by each 
scholar on the schedules from Rs. 7-14-7 to Rs. 8-6-3. The total earnings of 
all the schools on the olcmcutary subjects alone has increased from Rs. 23,920 
to Rs. 26,139. The earnings in the class subjects now amount to Rs. 10,835 ; 
last year they were estimated at Hs. 11,000 or Rs. 12,000, but this was probably 
much too high. The earnings in the special subjects were not calculated in the 
last report; during the past year they amounted to only ^s. 260. 

The estimate of the amount of the attendance grant for 1883-84 was based 
upon the average attendance given in the annual returns, which are not in all 
cases trustworthy. The amount was given as Rs. 28,832. During the past 
year the average attendance of each school was calculated direct from the 
attendance registers, and the total amount of the grant was Rs. 83,233. As 
anticipated in the last report, the scale of grants given in the Code was much 
too high : the scale now adopted by Government will give smaller grants for 
both attendance and instruction. 

334. In the last report a table was given showing the percentage of 
passes in the elementary subjects in all the schools of Cidcutta and Howrah 
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that had been examined twice, and the schoola were arranged in order of the 
magnitude of the percentage. This method of comparing the merits of different 
schools is defective; it does not take into account the work done in the 
class subjects, which in the middle departments are almost as important as the 
elementary subjects, and occupy a great deal more time. It also makes no 
allowance for the fact that in some schools scholars are purposely kept back 
in order to show a better result in the next year. A better test ot the merits 
of schools is the percentage of instruction grant earned, for this takes into 
consideration both elementary and class subjects, and is affected by the promo¬ 
tion or non-promotion of scholars. This method has been adopted in the 
following tables, in which the primary and middle departments of schools 
are separately arranged in order of merit. Schools that were examined for 
the first time last year are not included in these tables, because the result of 
the first examination depends more upon the classification of the scholars 
than upon the quality of the teaching:— 

Middle Department). 


Order of 
merit. 

Name. 

Class of 
school. 

1 

Free School, Girls’ Department . 





M. 

3 

Entally Uoiinlitig and Day . 





M. 

3 

4 

Wesleyan Ptwurut<»ry . 

Ooverntrient Boarilirig School, Kiirseong 





M. 

M. 

6 

Entally Or^Hnngc . 

I^rotostant European School. Cuttack 





M. 

6 





)I. 

7 

Catlii^lc Male Orphanage . 





M. 

8 

Oirla* School, Dar)eehng . 





M. 

9 

St. Paul’s Misaioti . 





M. 

10 

E I. Hr. SchfHil, Jainalpur (Boys* Doiiartment) 





M. 

11 

Dhurrumtollah Ijorotto, Pay Drpavtinent 





M. 

12 

St. Michad'H Rcliofil, Cof>rji . 





M. 

13 

Rt. Joaoph's Convent, Cnttack . 





M. 

U 

Calcutta Girls’ . 





M. 

15 

K. 1. H. School, Jamnlpnr (Girls’ Departineiit) 





M. 

10 

Rt. Thomas’ School, Howrah . 





M. 

17 

Convent, AsaeuNole . 





M. 

18 

E. I. K. School, Assensole . 





M. 

III 

Free Roho(tl. Hoys’ De|)artmont . 





M. 

20 

Ht. Mary’s Rchooi . 





M. 

21 

Bow Bazar Loretto, Free Doiiartinoni 





M. 

22 

Diito, Pay ditto 





M. 

2H 

Si. Paul's Sonoul, Darjocling . 





11. 

24 

St. Xavier’s ColUve . 





H. 

25 [ 

St. Joseph’s School, Pay Department 





M. 

Ditto, Free oitto . 





M. 

27 

Calcutta Boys’ . 





M. 

28 

Doretou College . 

St. Janma’ High .. 





U. 

29 





H. 

30 

St. Xavinr’s Branch School . 





H. 

31 

Orphanage. Hankipur ... . . . 

Rt. Agnci)' School, llowmh . 





M. 

32 





M. 


Primary Department). 


1 

2 

a 

4 

ti 

6 

7 

8 
U 

10 

u 

n 

13 

14 
16 

17 

18 
19 
«<> 

SI 

2a 

S3 

24 

26 

SO 

27 

£8 

29 

SO 

31 

32 

33 

34 
36 


40 

4t 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 


Free Scbcol, Girl*’ I>cpartm«nt 
B. S. Ruilwav, 

DhurrumtoUah Lorello, Frw' Department 
8t. Thomas’Sobool. Howrah 
£. L Kailway School, Sabebifunj 

Wesleyan Preparatory . 

Woliand Ueroonai. 

Darjoolinir Girls* . 

Oathohe Mule Orphanage . 

B. I. Bftilway 8rhoi>l, Hniar . 

St. Paul’s Btmool, Darjeeling . 

8t Bt«ph6D’« School . 

DhurrumtoUah Loretto. l^y Department 
Govornment Boarding Sohool, Kurseung 

Convent, Furneah .. . 

8t. Joseph’s, Pay Department ... 

Rt. Xuviot’s College 

8t. Uichaers, Coorji . 

Bntally Orphaiwgo . 

Free Rcbool, Boys’ Pepartioent 

St. Plarld’a. Chittagong . 

Convent, Aaaeuaole . 

St. Mary s School ... ;• .. 

European and Euraaian School, Daoi a 

Rl. Paul’s Mission. 

Entaliy Boarding and Day School 

Protestant European, Cuttack . 

Rt. Agnes', Howrah . 

Bow llasar Loretto, Pay Department 

E. I. B. SclKtol, Eaneegunj . 

Dovetim College . 

St. James' Elementary . 

Calcutta Oirls’ . 

St. Joseph's Sobool, Free Df;»rtment 

Bankipur Orphanage . 

£. 1 S. School, JaiQsIpur (OirU* Deportment) 

St. Joseph’s Convent, Cuttack. 

E. I. B<. School, Jamupur (Boys’ Department) 

Oaloutta Boys' . 

English Church School and Home, Cutisok , 

St. John’s Girls’ School . 

St. Eliaabetb’s. Howrah . 

fi. P. O. Asylum . 

Bow Bazar Loretto, Pay Department .,. 

St. Jamee’ High . 

£, 1. B.. Assensole. 

St. John's Parochial . 


M. 

P. 

P. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

M. 

P. 

H. 

P. 

P. 

M. 

I'. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

M. 

P, 

H. 

P. 

M, 

M. 

M. 

M. 

K. 

M. 

M. 

P. 

P 

P. 

P. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

P. 


Number of 
icholurs eligible 
for inatruc* 
tiou graut. 

Percentage of 
inatrui^tlon 
grant earned. 

17 

88’46 

1 

88*36 

3 

81*48 

24 

80*21 

8 

71*76 

16 

66-41 

23 

62-8 

19 

69*4.3 

9 

69*2(1 

7 

67 7.3 

23 

66*23 

16 

64 81 

12 

M*4S 

26 

6244 

6 

49*93 

1(1 

48 84 

2 

44 44 

7 

43*92 

C9 

43*48 

6 

40*94 

3 

38*27 

13 

36*90 

42 

33*6 

76 

32*94 

29 

SlTl 

6 

31 H 

13 

31*05 

31 

39*76 

19 

26-32 

21 

82*76 

.3 

17*2R 

4 



70 

01 6C 

6 

m'i 

21 

69'K3 

8.8 

87-53 

15 

80*24 

12 

80*19 

6H 

81*26 

87 

8»'02 

I2H 

7W92 

JS 

79*85 

49 

79*88 

9 

77*78 

67 

76*69 

59 

76'S« 

14 

74-45 

79 

74*3.3 

91 

74*93 

67 

7.T85 

98 

7318 

103 

72*68 

29 

70 14 

13 

Pisr4'» 

24 

68*61 

'9 

68-27 

47 

68-08 

27 

67 03 

49 

66*67 

27 

65*89 

4H 

63*7(5 

9 

63'80 

75 

61*88 

35 

61*66 

02 

60*82 

64 

69*62 

31 

68*49 

21 

53 4P 

22 

63-49 

61 

61*28 

48 

61‘2S 

7 

49*66 

16 

47 3 

11 

43*8 

39 

4*5*08 

51 

41*64 

24 

40-76 

15 

88*69 

» 

85*94 
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The Girls’ Department of the Calcutta Free School heads both lists; for 
three years in succession this school has stood first in order of merit. The 
first eight in the list of primary departments, and tho first six in the list of 
middle departments are either girls’ or mixed schools. In both lists the high 
schools come very low down. 

335. Pupil Teachers .—At tho beginning of the year under report the 
number of articled pupil-teachers was 13, distributed among four schools. Of 
these G were in tho first 5 'ear of their engagomout, and 7 in the second. 
In the Girls’ Department of tin; Calcutta Free School there were five pupil- 
teachers, all of wdiom succeeded in passing tho examination; there were no 
fresh candidates at this school. The three pupil-teachers at tho Loretto Day 
School, Dhurrumtollah, also passed the examination satisfactorily; one fresh 
candidate was accepted. One pupil-teacher at tho Loretto Day School, 
Bow Bazar, resigned at the beginning of tho year, and tho other at the end 
of it, after failing in tho second year’s examination. All tho three pupil-teachers 
of the St. Mary’s, Hastings, })assed their respective examinations. A candidate 
was proposed for a(!cc})tance, but was rejected for failure to pass the prescribed 
examination. Six boys were proposed as candidates at the Free School, of 
whom 5 were accepted. Three candidates from St. Paul’s School, Calcutta, 
were accepted, but one has since resigned. Tho total number of pupil-teachers 
at the end of the year is shown by tho following table.— 


School. 


Preo Scliool, Girls’ Jlopartmeut 
Ditto, Hoys’ ditl<j 
Loretto Day Scliool, Dhurrumtolhili 

8t. Mary's, Tla.sliiiKs 

St. Paul’s, Scott's Lane 



NUMDEJt OF iMTriL-TEACJreUS OP THE 


Third y«‘ar. 

1 

Sttfond year. 

1 

1 First ypfti, 

1 


A 

2 

”ri 


'i 

i 

1 


1 

3 

2 

Tot.al 

(, 

5 

8 


33(). Certifirjdcd Teachers .—On this subject Mr. Nash has nt) fresh inform¬ 
ation to give. During the current year, certilitiatcs will be given to those 
teachers who are entitled to them, and in the next report it will be possible 
to classify the teachers according to tho grade of certificate. 


IX,~EDUCAT10N OF MAHOMEDANS. 

337. The following statement givc.s tho number and percentage of Maho- 
inedaus in dilferent classes of educational institutions— 





TdUiI iminlHir 
of pUjUlti. 

of 

JUahomtidatm. 

Kerot'iiiage 

ol‘ 

Mahomeduns. 

Puh/ic iusiifithons — 

Arts colloEjcs 



3,779 

129 

4-6 

}| it'll Enf>lisli .sclioola 


... 


5,0»fi 

9-4 

Mulillo ditto 



51,159 

t!.233 

]2’09 

Middle Tcruacular scliools 



(iS,;i88 

8,893 

13-2 

I'ppcr primary do. 



1(19.759 

17,677 

1601 

Lower do. do. 



1,15S,(K)2 

369,813 

32’05 

Professional colleges ... 



930 

35 

3-7 

Teclinicul scliools 



l,3dO 

. 189 

111 

Normal do. 

♦ »v 


1,185 

71 

60 

Madrasas 


... 

1,’3HS 

1,386 

100-0 


Total 


1,'lfi.Sll 

409,212 

28-3 ,, 

Private institutions^ 

Advanced 


... 

29,:136 

9,259 

45’6 

Elementary 



7,013 

2,297 

32-7 


Total 

... 

27,339 

11,560 

42-2 

Gsano total 

• • . 

1,470,180 

420,768 

28-6 
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338. Tho advance made last year in Mahomedan education appears to 
have been sustained. The number of Mahomed ans in schools and colleges 
of all kinds has risen from 392,003 to 420,768. Tho percentage has improved 
very slightly. Last year it was 28'15. The total number of Mahomedans 
in Arts colleges has fallen from 132 to 129, but the percentage remains the 
same. There is a slight falling off in high English schools and in middle 
English schools as regards percentage, though the total number of pupils has 
slightly increased. Middle vernacular schools shew a larger number of Maho¬ 
medan pupils, while tho percentage remains tho same. There is a satisfactory 
increase in upper and lower jjrimary schools. In normal schools tho total 
number of pupils has fallen off, but the percentage has increased. There is 
a slight increase in professional colleges and technical schools. 

339. In tho Presidency Division there is an increase of 2,264 Mahomedan 
pupils in primary schools oxit of a total increase of 2,565. Tho explanation 
of this fact was given in last report. The majority of Mahomedans belong 
to the lower strata of society, and tho w'cll-to-do prefer to have their children 
taught by a private teacher. In lJurdwan there has been an iucroaso of 
2,272 puj)ils in all schools, and the proportion of Mahomedan pupils has risen 
from 7 to 9'5. Here also the proportion of incirease is greatest in private and in 
primary schools. Tho Inspector remarks that one is forced to the conclusion 
“ that either the Mahomedan community do not care for tho kind of secular 
education imparted in our schools for secondary instruction, or that the Maho 
medans in this division are generally poor men, unable to keep their children 
at school long enough to pass beyond the primary course of instruction.” In 
Midnapore, where there is a Mahomedan Sub-Inspector charged with the special 
duty of looking after Mahouicdau schools, the percentage has risen from 5-4 to 
5'7, and llOraaktabs, 101 for boys and nine for girls, have been returned. 
In the Dacca Division the percentage of Mahomedan pupils in schools for 
boys generally is 53, while in lower primary schools it is nearly 61. Tho 
jxroportion of Mahomedans to the total population of the division is 63’0 per 
cent. In Chittagong the number of Mahomedan pupils has fallen olf slightly ; 
the percentage is 63 06, against 63T7 in tho luevious year. In Kajshahye the 
proportion of Mahomedans at school to the population of that faith has risen 
slightly since last report. The relative proportion o^ Mahomedans to Hindus 
at school is about 3 to 2, the total Mahomedan population being 4,885,165, 
against 2,818,858 Hindus. In the Patna Division the number of Mahomedan 
pupils has risen from 26,824 to 29,242. Tho number of Mahomedans at school 
in tho Bhagulporo Division has increased from 10,891 to 18,202, or 8 per cent. 
This increase is shared by all classes of schools, except middle and indigenous 
sc,bools. MaJiomcdans at sdiool form 18’3 per cent, of the total school popu¬ 
lation, against 17'0 per cent, in tho previous year. Tho Mahomedans of the 
Bhagulpore Division form 19’6 of the total population. In Chota Nagpore tho 
number of Mahomedan pupils has risen from 2,206 to 2,774. The percentage 
of Mahomedans attending our public schools of all classes during tlie year was 
5-5, which is very nearly the same as tho population percentage. In Orissa the 
number of Mahomedan pupils in public schools has risen from 2,503 to 2,766. 
On tho whole tho figures of this year tend to confirm tho conclusion arrived at 
in last year’s report that the small number of Mahomedans in our higher 
educational institutions is principally due to their poverty. 

340. The following table shews the number of Mahomedan pupils who 
passed the only examinations of the University held during the year, Viz. 
the supplementary F.A. and B.A. examinations, and the various departmental 
examinations— 


NuMDRB of sreOESSPTrL F£RCRTfTA(4ie 

CA.NDIliATKH. OF MaUOMKDAFH 


NiJIK or XX41IIHATI0H. 

, ---- 

- - 

. IN -- 

—• II ■ ^ 


MahomtHlAus. 

Total. 

A)iioni( suCDi'SN- 
fill oiuididatoM. 

Uiidor 

mslruotioii. 

Supplementary B.A. 

2 

112 

18 

■) 4’15 in all colleRc 

Ditto F.A. 

8 

2'JO 

27 

I clas.sea. 

Middle ISngUnli 

21 


3;i 

12-OP 

„ vernacular 

IPS 

2,:j7i» 

S'.'l 

J3'2 

Upper primary 

211) 

2 Poll* 

7-1 

1001 

Lower „ 

... 2,8U6 

zi.ooet 

13Mo 

32-05 


*Cla>NHtflcatjon Hcourding to race or ci(:«d of pasdod oaiiduUtoa ni the Chilluf^ng Divimiou ba.<i not been furntshod. 
t Ditto ditto H‘Jif dutu UlHu ditlu. 
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341, The pi-oportion of successful Mahomedans to the total of successful 
candidates has fallen this year in all the departmental examinations, except the 
middle remacular. The fi^es of the supplementary examinations are of 
little interest. The holding of these examinations was a temporary expedient, 
and it seems to have answered its purpose in preventing .any student of any 
merit whatever from suffering by the change of courses. 

342, I'he following table shews the estimated expenditure of the Mohsin 
Fund, together with the actual expenditure under each head, as given by the 
Accountant-General. The estimated income of the fund is Rs. 59,199— 


HiJiu or CHAKSE. 

EBtiniatAd 

expenditure. 

Actual 

expeudituro. 


Hs. 

Bs. 

A. 

P. 

Maiutenaaec o( madrasas 

31.170 

28,361 

9 

8 

Salaries of Moulvies in high schools 

4.410 

4,773 

2 

H 

Scholarships 

0,072 

11,262 

16 

0 

Short-fee payments 

10,138 

10,962 

10 

9 

Total 

64,790 

66.340 

5 

2 


343. The district details of expenditure on account of madrasas charged 
against the ’Mohsin Fund are as follows— 

Hooghly Rs. 4,323-9-6, Rajshahye Rs. 2,263-10-10, Dacca Rs. 13,195-10-9, 
Chittagong Rs. 8,578-10-7. A proposal for spending the surplus of the Mohsin 
Fund in the establishment of an English Department in the Chittagong 
Madrasa has been under the consideration of Government, but it has been 
decided that the money might bo more usefully spent in other ways. It should 
be spent in extending the Mohsin contributions for frds fees to apj)roved schools 
under private management, as proposed by Mr. Croft. Circle Inspectors have 
been already asked to recommend a few schools of this class. 

344. The central examination of the madrasas not having been held during 
the year under report, the table shewing the comparative results of it cannot 
be given. 

345. The following is a comparative statement of the attendance and 
expenditure of all madrasas under Government management during the last 
two years. The Ilooghlj-, Dacca, and Chittagong Madrasas, and the Oriental 
Department of the Rajshahye College, are maintained from the Mohsin Fund. 

The allotments are as follows—To Dacca Rs. 10,400, to Chittagong 
Rs. 7,000, to Hooghly Rs. 3,600, and to Rajshahye Rs. 3,000. 



NuiiilM*r of 

Reodintg 

from 

Total expend i* 

Madsasab. 

pupilB in 

Ouven.miiriU 

timi. 



\m. 

1806. 

im. 

1885. 

1884. 

1885. 




Bs. 

B.S. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Calcutta {'Arabic Department) ... 

265 

336 

11,464 

9,264 

12,737 

1(),8’31 

Hooghly ... 

39 

39 



6.613 

2,619 

Dacca 

360 

238 



13,410 

12.273 

Chittagong 

497 

311 



8,965 

9,121 

Moorshmlabad Nawab’s Madrasa 

50 

63 

17,711 

16,166 

17,711 

16,166 

Rajshahye* 


60 



5.616 

2.386 

Total 

1,191 

1.057 

29,176 

25,429 

64,062 

63,286 


* Tbo Kaiahuhyn MudrftHU wnn ahohahHl on (ho l&th Dix^mber IBM). Its junior oIahros tpato, howorer, transferred to the 
liajshfthye Coilogiato sohoul. siul art; now maiutiiuml from the Mohsin Fund with an annual assignmorit of Rs. 8,0U0. 

I proceed to give a brief account of tliese institutions. 

346. CalcuUa Madrasa. —As stated in last year’s report, the Calcutta Madrasa 
was raised to the rank of a second grade college, with effect from the 
beginning of 1884, by the order of Government, dated the 17th September 
1883. 

The mmiber on the rolls of the Calcutta Madrasa and its branch school 
on the 31st March 1885 was 1,100, as against 1,253 in 1884. They wore 
distributed as follows-— 

Collpf;e department ... ... ... ... ... ... 15 

Araltiu ,, ... ... ... ... ... 336 

AuKlo-Fcrfiian department ... ... ... ... ... 406 

ColiQf^a Broiii'li school... ... ... ... ... ... 343 

The apparent falling off in the Anglo-Persian department from 498 
in 1883-84 to 406 is due to the change in the time of holding the University 
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examinations. The average roll numbeP this year was 425, against 413 in the 
preceding year. This accounts also for the falling off in the Colinga Branch 
school, which had 486 students on its rolls on the Slst March 1884. There 
is a considerable increase in the Arabic department, which is not affected by 
the proceedings of the University. , The numbers in this department have risen 
from 256 to 336. Forty-seven studcints of the Arabic department attend the 
classes of the English department for additional instruction in English. 
This number includes the boys of what was formerly the Oriental department 
of the branch school. The students of the Arabic department are without 
exception Sunnis. There are 21 Shiahs in the Anglo-Persian department 
and six in the branch school. 

The total expenditure of the Calcutta Madrasa and the Colinga Branch 
school was as follows— 


College dupnrlmeut ... 

Arabic » 

AnKlc-Porninn „ 

Colinga Branch school 


against Rs. 39,514 during 1883-SI. 
The receipts from fees were— 


College department 
Arabic „ 

AnKlo-I’erBian „ 
Colinga Branch school 


Ka 

A. 

r. 

17.152 13 

3 

10,820 

15 

4 

16,767 

C 

8 

6,79U 

10 

2 

49.510 13 

6 


Its. A. r. 

413 0 0 
l.-Wr 13 .S 
5,370 10 6 
1304 y 0 


Total ... 8,6U 1,5 9 


Owing to the change in the date of tiie University examinations, it was 
found neoes.sary to make a corresponding change in tlie time of holding the 
annual examination of the various departments of the Madrasa. They are now 
held in the early part of the mouth of May, and the results therefore do not 
fall within the province of this report. 

The number of resident students during the year was 72. 

The gymnastic class had on tlie 31st March 1885, 49 pupils on its roll. 
The English and Arabic liliraries have been amalgamated since the transfer of 
the branch school to tlio Calcutta premises, and u new catalogue is in course of 
preparation 

347. Dacca Madrasa .—Moulvic Obeidullah, the late Superintondout of the 
Madrasa, died suddenly on tlie 9th February last. His death is a great loss 
to the institution, which he served with zeal and ability for the last eleven 
years. 

The total number of the students on the rolls was 238, against 350 in the 
previous year: 139 in the English and 99 in the Arabic department. The 
average monthly roll number of ,the English department was 154, against 181 
in the previous year, and of the Arabic department 121, against 123. The 
falling off in tne strength of tlie college is attributed by the Principal to the 
students, especially of the Arabic department, leaving the Madrasa just before 
the date of t'he examination, which was changed last year. 

The amount of foes and' fines realized in the Arabic department was 
Rs. 492, against Rs. 510 in the previous year, and that realized in the English 
department was Rs. 1,375, against Rs. 1,600 in the previous year, making a 
total number of Rs. 1,808, against Rs. 2,111. 

The number of boarders on the rolls on the 31st March was 36, 
against 40 in the previous year. The average monthly roll number was 36, 
against 35. The boarding fees were Rs. 460, against Rs. 494, and the expen¬ 
diture Rs. 1,679, against Rs. 2,405. 

348. Chittagmg Madrasa .—A branch madrasa was established in August 
1884, called the Mir AhiyaMadrasa, supported from an ancient Mahomedan endow¬ 
ment. The number of students on the rolls of tho Chittagong Madrasa and the 
recently-established branch was on the Slst March last 448, of whom 341 
belonged to the former and 107 to the latter institution. The falling off has taken 
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KDIICATIO:) OF place in the elementary classes principally, and the Magistrate, Mr, Manson 
wMtnMKnANs. observes that it is not “ by itself an injury, as elementary education can be had 
more cheaply elsewhere. The old town endowment, called the Mir Ahiya 
Madrasa endowment, having been now affiliated to the Madrasa as a branch 
institution will most usefully relieve the Government Madrasa of this elementary 
work.” 

The number of students in the Madrasa reading English was 141 on the 
Slst March. 

The receipts from fees were Rs. 1,290, against Rs. 1,085 in the previous 
year, and the total expenditure was Rs. 9,121, against Rs. 8,964. The 
total expenditure of the branch madrasa was Rs. 234, and the total amount of 
fees realized Rs. 46. 

349. Ilooghl;/ Madrasa. —The number of students on the rolls on the Slst 
March 188.5 was 39, as in the previous year. The average monthly roll number 
was 41. Tlio receipts for the year wore Rs. 5,710, against Rs. 5,614 in the 
previous year, out of which Rs. 5,570 came from tho Mohsin Fund, and Rs. 140 
was realized in fees. Tho expenditure was Rs. 2,519. 

350. liajshahnc Madrasa. —In accordance with tho Government resolution, 
dated the 1st of July 1884, a college madrasa was opened, consisting of the junior 
classes of the late Rajshahye Madrasa. Tho college madrasa contains five 
classes, and a grant of Rs. 250 per mensem is made to it from tho Mohsin 
Fund. 

The number of students on the rolls on tho 31st of March was 50. 
In connection with tho madrasa there is a Mahomedan hostel forming a portion 
of the now madrasa building, and capiible of accommodating 24 inmates—the 
actual number in it on the Jlstof Jlarch 1885. 

The total expenditure was Rs. 2,380, and the receipts were Rs 2,977, 
including Rs. 2,899 from tlu^ Mohsin grant and Rs. 87 from fc'cs and fines. 

.351. Nawal) of Mt)orshed<cbad's Madrasa. —On tlic 31st March last the 
number on the rolls of tho ^Jawab of Moorshedabad’s Madrasa was 53, of 
whom 52 were Mahomedans and one a Hindu. The number of pupils in the 
previous year was 50, of wliom one was a Hindu and tho rest Mahomedans. 
The ijupils were sons and grandsons of His Highness the late Nawab Nazim, 
and members and connections of the Nizamut family. Of the students, 21 were 
resident boarders and the rest day-scholars. Tho total expenditure on the 
college, which was mot from provincial revenues, was Rs. 16,165. 

352. Joraghat Madrasa. —This is a school which receives Rs. 40 from the 
Mohsin Fund. Though teaching Persian and Arabic, it has been returned as a 
middle English school. 

353. Vox's Bmar Madrasa. —This is an institution for teaching Persian 
and Arabic, establislied for the benefit of the Mahomedans living in the 
sub-division of Cox’s liazar. Under Government orders, dated the 1st November 
1 .'<84, a special grant of Rs. 40 a month was sanctioned for it out of provincial 
revenu(!s. 

.354. Unaided Mai)hasa.s. — Madrasa-i-8uUan-i-0udh. —The Madrasa Sultan- 
i-Oudh is a hoarding institution maintained by His Majesty tho King of Oudh, 
and ha.s 23 pupils loading English, Persian, Hindu.staui, and Arabic, the high¬ 
est standard aimed at being that of tho Calcutta University Entrance examina¬ 
tion. I'he total cost last year was Rs. 32,000 contributed by the King. 

355. Mir Ahiga Madrasa. —This is a feeder to the Chittagong Madrasa, and 
some account was given of it above. It is supported from the Mir Ahiya endow¬ 
ment, and affiliated to the Government madrasa as a branch institution. In the 
table given under special instruction, it has been reckoned,* perhaps erroneously, 
as a separate institution. If it is looked upon as a part of the Chittagong 
T^ladrasa, the total number of madrasas will be 10 instead of 11. 

356. Sasseram Madrasa. —This madrasa is supported from an endowment 
made by the Emperor of Delhi about A. D. 1700, and assisted to a small extent 
from municipal funds. A handsome building has recently been erected, as 
stated in last year’s report, at a cost of over Rs. 20,000. All attempts to 
introduce English into the course taught in this institution have failed. The 
expenditure during the year under report was Rs. 6,742. The staff consists of 
three Arabic teachers on Rs. 80, Ra. 40, and Rs. 25 respectively, of two Persian 
teachers on Rs. 20 and 15, and of one teacher of the Koran. The Madrassa 
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has this year sent in candidates for the first time to the central examination 
of Madrassas. 

857. Silapur Madram. —This is an institution supported by private 
charity. It has had during the year an attendance of 19 students; 14 of 
thdtn Delong to Hooghly, one to Jessore, one to Backergunge, one to Nuddea, one 
to Rungjiore, and one to Burdwan. There were five boys in tho first class, four 
in the second, five in the third, and five in the fourth class. There are two 
Mahomedan teachers to give instruction in Arabic, Persian, and Hindustani, 
and a pundit who teaches arithmetic. 

Maulavi Abdul Hai examined the madmsa in January. He found the 
boys bettor in Arabic than in Persian, and a little wanting in arithmetic. 
The result of the examination seems on tho whole to have been satisfactorj'. 
A yearly grant of Rs. 20 for prizes has bcion sanctioned for it out of 
the Mohsin Fund. It is therefore doubtful whether it should any longer be 
included among unaided institutions. 

X.—EDUCATION of ABORIGINAL and BACKWARD RACES. 

358. The total aboriginal population of Bengal according to the last 
census is 2,552,293, of whom 1,087,202 aro returned as Southals, 871,60(5 as 
Kols, 69,622 as other western aborigines, and 35,404 as unspecified. While 
Sonthals and Kols form the two principal divisions of tho Kolariun family, 
the term “ other western aborigines ” includes all tho non-Aryan tribes whoso 
homes aro in western Bengal, in the Orissa and Chota Nagporc Divisions, and 
in the feudatory states attached to them. Under the head of eastern abori¬ 
gines aro returned the Indo-Tibetan, Indo-Chinese, and Indo-Burinose, who 
occupy the slopes of the eastern Himalayas and the mountain system which 
forms the eastern and south-eastern boundary of Bengal. The Sonthals 
inhabit principally tho Sonthal Pergunnahs, Maubhoom, Bankoora, Midnapore, 
Ilazaribagh, Singbhoom, Bhagulporo, Beerbhoom, and Burdwan. 

In the four dish’iots of Chota Nagporo aro found besides the Sonthals the 
IIos, including the Mundas and the Uraons. The Uos, or Larka Kols, aro found 
in Singbhoom only, and the Mundas, or Munda Kols, and Uraons in Lohardugga. 
Among other western aborigines aro tho Dhangars, who, like tho Uraons, are 
Dravidians, the Paithaliks, and Paharias. Tho two last terms, as would bo 
inferred form their etymology, are indefinite in meaning. The term “ eastern 
aborigines” includes the Garo, Manipuri, Kuki, Khasia, and Naga tribes of tho 
northern frontier; tho Mech and Assamese tribes of the Assam valley; the Tij>- 
jjorah, Rcang, Chakma, and Lushai tribes of the Chittagong and Tii)porah hills. 

359. It was pointed out in last year’s report that the education of tho 
aboriginal races has always presented features of unusual difficulty. Their 
jwverty, the absence of any indigenous educational system among thorn, the 
generally inaccessible character of tho tracts that they inhabit, and their 
reluctance to associate with superior races, are obstacles which have stood 
in tho way of all attcmjjts to iTitroduce even elementary education among 
them. That, notwithstanding all these obstacles, considerable progress has 
been made in tho work of educiiting and civilizing the aboriginal races is 
due principally to the self-denying exertions of Christian missionaries. 

360. It is impossible, for reasons stated in last year’s report, to determine 
accurately the number of pupils of aboriginal races now at school. The 
following statement is prepared from the divisional reports— 

Statement nhewing the distribution of pupils of aboriginal races at school. 
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361. The total number of aboriginal pupils is 33,151, against 28,269 
in the previous year. In the Presidency Division the total number of 
aborigines reading in high English schools is six, against nil in the preceding 
vear. The total number of pupils has increased from 141 to 145. The 204 
lower primary pupils in Calcutta ticlong to the Mehtcr and Dhangar classes.* 

362. In the Burdwan Division the aboriginal population formed according 
to the last census 3 per cent, of the whole. The total number of aboriginal 
childi’en at school is 3,763, against 2,904 last year. 'Jho percentage of 
aboi'iginal pupils on the general totalis 1-44. In the districts of Hooghly, 
BnrdAvan, and Howrah the number of aborigines is inconsiderable. The 
operations of the department arc confined to. Beerbhoom, Bankoora, and 
Midnapore. In Beerbhoom there are now 18 schools with an attendance of 
512 Southal pupils. Fixed monthly stipends at the rate of Es. 6 to each 
school, besides rewards for good results, are given from the district’ primary 
grant. The pupils pay nothing for tuition, and nothing for the books and 
slates supplied to them. The total cost of these scholars was Ks. 1,338. At 
the lower primary scholarship examination three Sonthal boys passed, and 
one received a scholarship by way of encouragement. 

.363. In Bankoora there are seven schools for the aboriginal people. 
They arc located in purely Sonthal villages, and supported by fixed monthly 
grants. The total number of children attending them appears to have 
increased from 340 to 1,180. The We.slcyan normal school has been 
removed from Ghola to Bissenpore. In Midnapore there is an aided normal 
school, which supplies teachers to -52 jungle schools established by the American 
Baptist Mission, with an aggregate attendance of 1,24.5 aboriginal pupils. 
I'wo thousand five hundred and eighteen more Southal boys attend other schools 
in the district. One Sonthal boy has for the first time in the annals of 
Sonthal education passed the upper primary scholarship examination. At 
the lower primary scholarship examination 11 out of 20 Sonthal boys 
passed. 

364 In the Rajshahyo Division Garos have disappeared from the list this 
year. There are 63 aborigines in the schools in Julpigorec, 39 of whom are 
Mcchs, eight Bhutias, and eight Dhangars. There arc 10 Paharias attending the 
scdiools in the Darjeeling Terai: eight Bhutias form a primary school at 
Buxar. Of the Julpigoree training school and the Bhutia school at Darjeeling, 
some account has already been given under Special Instruction, 

365. The aborigines of the Dacca Division are found principally in the 
district of Mymensingh. They inhabit chiefly the Garo hill terai to the north of 
the district and the Madlmporc jungle. Almost all the pupils of the model schools 
of Kumurgati, Kamarkhali, Kliarnai, and Menki are of this class. Of the girls 
in the Mymensingh schools, 36 are aborigines, of whom 23 are Hajongs, 
seven Dalus, three Maudai, and three Garos. In the upper primary examination 
f)uc llajong candidate appeared from the Kharnai model school and pcissed 
in the third division. In the lower primary examination five Hajoug boys 
competed, and three passed successfully—2 in the first division, and 1 in the 
.second. 

366. Of the 3,181 pupils in the Chittagong Division 3,081 have been 
returned as Buddhists. The “others” in Tipperah are principally Tipperahs. 
They arc in religion and manners Hindus. In Chittagong the tribes are 
principally Jumia and Barua Mugs, and Aracaneso Mugs, who are really 
immigrants from Burma, and hardly come under the category of aboriginal 
or backward races. Tlio Barua Mugs, in tlie northern part of the district at 
any rate, are hardly distinguishable in manners, religisn, and customs from 
Hindus, though they manifest a constant tendency to revert to Buddhist practices. 
The Jumia Mugs in the Chittagong Hill Tracts, as also the Chakmas, belong 
to recognised aboriginal races. It is for their sake that the Government keeps up 
the hill schools at Eaiigamati and Bandarban and five lower primary schools. 

307, In Patna there are oidy two schools, namely the patshalas of Naga- 
bast and Rebal on the Rohtas plateau with Dhangar pupils, 

368. The aborigines of the Bhagulpore Division are only 7‘8 per cent, of 
the population; but aboriginal pupils are 9'6 per cent, of the total number. 
The number of aboriginal children under instruction is proportionately larger 
than of Hindu and Mahomedan children, possibly on account of their having 
no prejudices against female education. 
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Of tho 9,G08 aboriginos at school, 9,321 are Sonthals, 212 Paharias, 22 eiwoawosok 
D hangars, and 53 Kols. Twelve Sonthals passed the upper primary, and ABORiamAi awh 
48 the lower primary examination. backwaot hacw. 

A scheme of education for the Sonthals has been introduced into the 
Damin-i-keh, and special rules have been laid down to prevent any collision 
with the missionary schools Under this scheme 82 new schools with 1,931 
Sonthal pupils have been established. 

369. The educational work in the Chota Nagpove Division is principally 
in the hands of mis.sionaries. There are no separate schools for aborigines, 
but in the interior of the districts of Singbhoom and Lohardugga the schools 
are attended solely by children belonging to tribes included under this term. 

In the Giridih sub-division of Hazaribagh as well ;^s in Tundi in Manbhooin 
there are so-called Sonthal schools. In several (ui-ses, those schools are attend¬ 
ed principally by Sonthal children, but there is no prohibition against the 
admission of Hindus and Mahomedans. The total number of aboriginal jmpils 
in this division has advanced from 10,120 to 13,.597, showing an increase 
of 84'3 per cent. The percentage of aliorigines to the total number 
on the rolls is 8'8 in high, 15'4 in middle, 21 in upper primary, and 27 
in lower primary schools; so that the further we descend, the more 
numerous are the children htdougiug t(j aboriginal tribes. The Assistant 
Inspector for the Chota Nagpore Division, to whom 1 owe these figures, remarks 
that, considering the circumstances of the peojde generally, this is just as it 
should be. 

370. In Orissa there are only 12 aboriginal pupils in our schools, but the 
number of low caste pupils is 4,406, against 3,220 in the previous year. Six 
stipendiary lower primary schools have been opened in Cuttack for the educa¬ 
tion of low caste children. Thirteen low caste boj's passed the lower primary 
scholarship examination during the last year, against three in the previous year. 

The Joint-Inspector remarks: “ As regards tin*, aborigines, the system of stipends 
is the only one that will meet their educational recpiirements. in Balasoro there 
is a eonsiacrablc Sonthal population in tracts closely l)ordering on the Mour- 
bhanj State, and there are Khond villagers too in tin* Khorda sub-division of 
the Poorco district. Steps should be taken t(» open a suitable number of 
stipendiary schools in these wild tracts.” In the Orissa Tributary Mehals 
the number of aboriginal races borne on the seln)ol rolls has risen from 
1,519 to 1,638. The majority of the students belong to the Bhuyau, 

Puran, Sonthal, and Kliond tribes. The special schools for the education of 
aborigines are the Sonthal schools in Mourbhanj, the Bhuyan school at Kconjhar, 
and the cess schools in the Kandmals. The people iidiabitiiig these districts 
arellaid by the Joint-Inspector to be still very wild iuid to have very primitive 
ideas; but oven the wildest have made an advance, giving up coverings of fig- 
leaves for coarse clothing. A. Sonthal boy has for the first time passed the 
minor scholarship examination from the Baripada school, taking a very high 
place in the divisional list. Seven Sonthal, eight Bliuyan, throe Puran, and one 
Khond boy liave successfully passed the lower primary examination from tho 
Gurjats during the year under report. 

XI.—INDIGENOUS EDUCATION. 

371. Under this head arc included tubs in which Sanskrit is taught, iNmoENonK 
maktabs in which Arabic and- Persian arc taught, and patbsalas and other EDUCATION 
schools that do not conform to the departmental standards. 

372. In the Presidency Division institutions of tho latter class have this 
year ceased to exist. There are 7 advanced schools in which Arabic and 
Persian are taught to 113 pupils, and 59 tols for the advanced study of 
Sanskrit containing 551 pupils. 

373. In the Chota Nagpore Division the number of Arabic and Persian 
advanced schools has risen from 6 to 23, and the number of pupils from 107 to 
268; while the number of Sanskrit tols has incrijased from 2 to 6, and the 
number of pupils from 18 to 69. There is a considerable falling off in elemen¬ 
tary vernacular schools owing to the transfer of 71 mission and other schools 
with 1,431 pupils to the list of public institutions, counterbalanced by the 
discovery of some new schools. On the whole, there has been a falling off 
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under this head of 36 schools and 1,216 pupils. The Assistant Inspector 
obserres that the number of advanced tots and maktabs is greater than 
appears from our returns. The former impart instruction in Sanskrit grammar, 
poetry, and general literature, with the puranas and astrology in certain 
cases, and are generally inferior in their standards to the institutions of the 
same class in Bengal proper. The pupils are not supplied with food by their 
teacher, as in Bengal, but the teacher and pupils are maintained by some well-to- 
do patron. The maktabs generally impart instruction in the Persian language 
and literature, and sometimes in the committing to memory of texts from the 
Koran. In some few institutions the Arabic language and literature is also 
taught. The teacher or mianji is generally supported by some rich man, whose 
children form the nucleus of his school. The elementary schools are indigenous 
pathsalas in the fullest sense of the term, in which the traditional subjects are 
taught to the neglect of the study of printed books and all liberal education 
of the kind favoured by the department. They are, however, the most yielding 
of all our indigenous schools, and it is from their body that our primary path¬ 
salas are recruited. The Assistant Insj)ector seems to be of opinion that they 
will soon be absorbed in the de])artmcutal system. 

374. In the Burdwan division there is a gain under this head of 106 
schools and 1,918 pupils. There are 33 advanced schools teaching Arabic and 
Persian with 6.32 pupils, against 28 in the previous year with 411 pupils. 
There are are 197 tols with 1,332 pupils against 137 with 856 pupils in 1883-84. 
There are 70 elementary vernacular schools with 1,701 pupils against 13 with 
190 puj)ilH. The explanation is that the local officers have displayed greater 
activity in collecting stiitistics than they did in the previous year. 

376. In Orissa there are 79 schools with 1,148 pupils included under this 
head. Generally speaking maktabs are ahead of tols in point of attendance. 
The attendance in maktalts has advanced from 005 to 709. Sanskrit grammar, 
literature, and logic are taught in the advanced tols, but the number of such 
institutions is small, nearly all of them being .situated in the town of Puri. 
The cm’riculum in an average inaktab consists of a few chapters from the Avorks 
of Sadi. Instruction in elementary pathsalas is almost entirely contined to 
chanting metrical stories about gods and goddes.se3 from palm-leaf books. 

370. In the Dacca division there are 320 maktabs attended by 3,-672 pujnls, 
of whom, curious to say, 4 are Hindus, and 148 tols attended by 1,102 pupils. 
The Sarasvat Sumaj held their examinations on the 19th and 20th May 1884. 
The examiners weie selected from the most eminent Sanskrit scliools of 
Calcutta, Nuddea, Hooghly, Dacca, Faridpur, and Mymensingh. Seventy- 
three tols competed, of whom 66 (represented by 140 candidates; belonged t(j 
Dacca. Twenty candidates presented themselves for titles, and 17 were 
successful. Rupees 80-1 were distributed in rewards to pandits, Rs. 369 in 
rewards to pupils, and Rs. 100 in scholarships. The income of the Samaj 
amounted to Rs. 2,070, of which Government contributed Rs. 600; and the 
balance at credit of the Association after an expenditure of Rs. 2,4(i8 
amounted with the former balance to Rs. 9,224. The encouragement offered to 
the indigenous institutions for preserving and encouraging Sanskrit learning in 
Bengal, as evidenced by the grant lo the Nuddea tols and the Dacca Sarasvat 
Samaj, met with the approbation of the Education Commission, and was recom¬ 
mended by that body as an example to be followed throughout India. The 
Sarasvat Samaj is an independent organisation for improving the teaching in 
tols and f orcouferriug titles which shall be a guarantee of the possession by their 
holders of gonuino Sanskrit learning. As such, its objects are identical with 
those of Government in in.stituting the annual examination for Sanskrit titles. 

377. The 53 indigenous schools returned for the Chittagong Division, 
against 27 in the previous year, are tols, maktabs, and kyoungs. The hyoung 
is the modern representative of the ancient Buddhist Vih^ra. In these institu¬ 
tions instruction is given in Pali and in the vernacular by a Raoli or Buddhist 
priest. None but Maghs are admitted into kyoungs. 

378. In the Rajsbahye Division returns of this class of schools have 
been received from the rubna and Bogra districts only. From Pubna are 
returned 2 maktabs and 8 tols, with an average of 6 pupils each. There are 
more of each of these classes ui the district, but they have not furnished 
returns. In Bogra there were reported to exist on the Slat March 3 tols 
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with 29 pupils. In these institutions lectures are given on law and grammar 
by pandits of repute. There are only 22 maktabs reported this year, against 80 
in the previous year, the teachers declining to send in returns. These 
maktabs have considerable local popularity, and merit the title of advanced 
institutions. 

379. In Patna there are 1,244 maktabs, tols, and pathsalas, with 12,106 
pupils, unaffected by the department. In the first class of institutions Arabic 
or Persian is taught, in the second only Sanskrit, and in the third Hindi or 
Urdu, and perhaps a little Persian or Arabic, the latter being confined to learn¬ 
ing the Koran by note. In the Hindi pathsalas of the third class no books 
are used, and in the Urdu pathsalas no native arithmetic is taught. 

380. In Bhagulporc there are returned under the head of indigenous 
education 23 Sanskrit tols with 254 pupils, 6 madrasas teaching an advanced 
course in Arabic with 264 pupils, and 2 pathsalas with 130 pupils. 

The. pupils in the Bhagulpore tols are all Brahmans, and in the maktabs and 
madrasas all Mahomedans. In the tols the pupils niceive instruction gratis, the 
teachers considering it objectionable to levy any fee for the pious work of 
imparting knowledge. 

Besides the 5.5 schools above mentioned there arc in the division many 
more which do Uf)t teach secular subjects and do not furnish returns. 


XII.—PREPAIIATION AND DISTRIBUTION OF TEXT-BOOKS AND 
OTHER SCHOOL LITERATURE. 

881. Under the healthy stimulus of private competition, the preparation 
of vcrnacuLar school-books in Bengal has cost Oovm-nment almost nothing 
during the last 30 ycjais. Prior to 1875, the Education Doj)artment had to select 
schoof-books for its own schools and standards of c.xamination; but from that 
year the business of selecting text-books in hi,story, geograjihy, mathematics 
and science for the middle scholarship examination was entrusted to a 
Central Text-book Committee. The functions of this Committee W'ore 
considerably enlarged by the Government resolution of January 1882, 
which empowered them to report to the Director of Public Instruction on all 
text-books suited not only to the standard of the scholarship examination, 
but also to the requirements of the different classes of a middle school. Down 
to 15th September 1885, 653 different works were received for examination in the 
Committee’s office from authors and publishers, of which 608 have boon already 
more or less fully reported on. The laborious duties devolving on the Com¬ 
mittee rendered it necessary to strengthen that body by the appointment of 
new members during the year under review. The Commitb;© now consists of 15 
gentlemen, of whom six are members of the Bengal Education Service, two 
belong to other branches of the public service, four are Government pensioners, 
and three arc professional gentlemen unconnected wdth Government. It is hoped 
that the Committee as now constituted will be able to bring out their list of 
authorized text-books in conformity with the views of Governnumt. The best 
acknowledgments of the department are due to Dr. Rajendra Lai Mitra, Roy 
Bahadur, c.i.e., and his colleagues, for the work already done. 

382. Besides the Central Text-book Committee sitting at Calcutta, there 
are branch Committees for Behar and Orissa. The former, having its head¬ 
quarters at Patna, reports the publication, during the past year, of 44 works, of 
which 19 were reprints and 25 were first publications, borne are printed 
in the new Kaithi type, but the great majority are in the Devanagari 
character. The Inspector, Mr. Pope, who is Secretary to the Patna Com¬ 
mittee, states that it has been working steadily and usefully, and that 
it has examined many books. Mr. Pope recommends that the School- 
Book Society should undertake the publication of maps brought up to 
date in Hindi and Urdu. He also states that arrangements aro being 
made for a supply of suitable text-books in Sonthali for the use of pri¬ 
mary schools in the Sonthal Pergunnahs. The Assistant Inspector, Chota 
Nagpore, in a large portion of which the official language is Hindi, writes 
asToWs: “ A good atlas and a set of wall maps in Hindi are positive wants. 
There is also no sanitary primer in the language suited to the capacity of 
children in lower primary schools. The want of a good selection from Hiudi 
authors for the middle scholar8hi|) exarnination course is also felt. A certain 
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sum of money may perha]>s be placed -with great advantage at the disposal of 
the Assistant Inspector every year, with the view of encouraging local efforts 
towards the publication of gootl school-books. There is a great difficulty, as 
I have always represented, in connection with the supply of school-books to 
our pupils in the interior. Private enterprize is almost nothing in this direc¬ 
tion in Chota Nagpore, and there is hardly a book-seller’s concern in the whole 
province. The teachers of secondary schools procure books for their pupils 
from Calcutta, Patna, and tlie North-Western Provinces, but for the large 
number of our primary school pupils, the Sub-Inspectors are the only persons 
who arc looked up to for the nee.essary supply. But as, under the existing 
state of things, this does not form a part of the Sub-Inspector’s duties, and 
they are not supplied with the nta-essary funds for the purpose, most of these 
officers do not undertake to supply tlieir schools with books. Under such cir¬ 
cumstances, it seems to me to be most desirable that a certain sum of money 
from the district primary finid be allowed to each Sub-Inspcctor as a per¬ 
manent advance wherewith h(! will be required to keep a regular supply of 
books for all the schools under bis charge.” A (Y'litral Book Dep6t, either in 
connectioTi with the Scbool-Book'Socioty or the office of Inspector of Schools at 
Bankiporo, for the purpose of supplying Hindi school-books has, with the 
advance of primary education in Behar and Chota Nag 2 )orc, become a real neces¬ 
sity, in the absence of critcrj)rising booksellers like those of Bengal Proper. 

383. The Orissa Text-book (Jonimittco has been rciorganized on a wider 
basis, the number of members liaving been increased from three to eight. Three 
of these are non-official gcuitleinen, hut as regards the majority it is only proper 
that it should consist of officers who liavc to teach and examine in these books, 
and who have thus better oitportunities of judging of their general suitability. 

384. The following are the new Uriya school-books published during the 


year:— 


Uanut of bof)k. 


1 of 


|m ok. 


Niinu' of nuilior or iniVihsIior. Press from which issued. 


Patignnita. Purl 11 

f.'hfuulnninia 
KosunitiknlikH 
R'lriil llviikiMUM 
Plifimt Itthnti-a 

Bja.ThUlHiilkll.Ml 


, ! Ai itloDvtie 


! Klriin*iii:Mv l'r\H (SiMnjiiiar 
i l{ isl.oi \ I iHiia 

, Pliv'ieai I Ki ri tM' ... 


I’liifsh Chanilni Bosu ... 

MttdhiiKiitlnii Uitn 

fioviinl Util h . 

.l.urnnimlh Hao 
Kuiuar UnlkuiUhnnitth Do 
Ifitto diUo 


Cultack Printing Coiofmny's 

jiresN. 

lUtto ditto, 

ditto. 

Pit It) ditto. 

Df-'s prc’b>i, Balatore, 

Ditto ditto. 


385. Ac( 5 ording to the .1 oint-Jn.spoctor, all these hooks deserve encourage¬ 
ment, and with the exceiHfon of tlio lust mentioned, have been included in 
the list of a])pr(>ved text books. The Deputy Insjicctor of Balasoro remarks 
thus regarding the desil ability of introducing “ Byayamasikhya ” into the 
schools of OrilsH. “ Hyayamasikhya treats of iihysical education, and is the 
only book of its kind in the Urya language. As physical education is a 
‘Tcat want in our schools, in my hunihlo ojunion this hook ought to be 
submitted for the opinion of the Onssa School Text-hook Committee, and, if 
found suitable, should he circulated in our schools.” Several manuscripts on 
elementary sanitation, written witli a view to supersede the Urya version of 
Dr. Cunningham’s Sanitary Primer, have been received for examination by 
the Orissa Text-hook Committee, which has not as yet pronounced any 
opinion on their merits. 

386. Tlio Joint-Jnsjieetor fui-thcr reports that an educational magazine, 
entitled the Sikhyabandhu, has already been started, and that it is^ ahiy con¬ 
ducted. 'I'liere was some agitation in the local newspapers regarding certain 
school-books, and as the (juarrels of rival authors and their partisans are not 
easily settled, the matter still miguges some share of attention. Beally healthy 
and chcaii books approved by tlie Braucli Text-Book Committee will always 
command public patronage. 

387. The Calcutta School-Book Society, which receives a grant of Ks. 200 
a month from Government, still serves as a chief medium for the distribution 
of books in the interior through its numerous agencies, but much of the work 
is now taken ui> by private book-sellers and publishers. In the year 1884 
tlie society sold in Calcutta and its 142 agencies in different parts of 
tlio country 156,597 hooks valued at Bs. 55,626. 

Daejeelino, 1 C. H. TAWNEY, 

m mh Oclohr 1885.) Offg. Director of Public Instruction. 




Education.—Genebal Table I. 

AMract return of Colleges, Schools, and Scholars in the Lower Proritices of Bengal at the end of the official year 1884-85. 


GENERAL STATISTICS. 



iwn oontams 5.000 iohabltants «• upward*. A tillafe wintama tbao 6,000 iutiabUauts. 
populAtion of school-goui^ a«> is taken at 15 per cent, of the whole populahoD. 




^tiiraci return of expenditure on Pubtic Instruction in the lotcer Proi'tnces of Bengat for the official year 188-J-85. 
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Lower Promnoce of Bengal for the official year 1884 - 85 . 
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Return of the Stage* of Instruction of Pupils in Public Schools for Oeneral Education in the Rower Provhues of Bengal at the end of the official year 1834-85. 
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EnucATioN, General Table VI. 

Return thawing the resulte of prescribed Examination in the. Lower Provinces of Bengal for ihe official year 1884-85. 
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Table VII. 


Puilie Iminidion in the Lower Prooincee of Bengal for the official year 1884-85. 


























































































































































































































XU GENEEAL STATISTICS, 

Education Subsidiaky Tablb I. 

Return of the Canie and Creed of pupils at the Colleges and Schools in the Lorn- Provinces of Bengal for the 

year 1884-85. 
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Education Subsiduhy Table II. 

Return of Occupation of Parents or Guardians of pupik at the Culkats and Schools in the Lower Prooinm of Bengal during 

the year 1884-85. 
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6U 

67 

6 

4 

16 

197 

(/I S« 

Lower Primary 


1.897 

28,711 

19« 

876 

1.825 

2,960 

063 

1,943 

8,647 

3,921 

8,019 

3.717 

1,165 

1.6(12 

1,675 

l9,a^9 

(g) 28,709 

Unaided 

Ui 

2.S91 

40 

130 

191 

213 

79 

206 

821 

299 

714 

253 

65 

71 

132 

1,524 

2,.39) 

8CBOOM TOR SPBCIiL EdUCATIOH— 












1 

1 






Bohoot of dri 

Government ... 

1 

167 

1 

28 

40 

21 

15 

18 

123 

13 

1 

*, 

6 

1 

9 

34 

167 


f Government... 

16 

864 


20 

SO 

70 

3ft 

34 

218 

133 

213 

3o‘ 

6, 

6 

48 

4SA 

664 

Masters 

Aided 

0 

429 

... 

‘ 1 

14 

... 

1 

8 

10 

77 

224 

6 

3 

100 

1 

410 

429 

Tmming Rohools for 
Mistrossos 

Aided 

a 

102 

... 

12 

S 

... 

16 

8 

32 

11 

8 

11 

16 

... 

26 

70 

104 

Medical SehofllB ... 

'Qevemmont... 

. Unaided 

4 

2 

60t 

168 

16 

48 

12 

78 

17 

64 

81 

68 

16 

46 

38 

272 

11*3 

72 

65 

38 

3S 

8 

27 

37 

10 

216 

(15 

604 

168 

Surv^ing ^ibooli... 

Government... 

4 

171 

8 

23 

89 

29 

U 

V 

111 

17 

33 


1 


6 

68 

171 


’'Government... 

2 

62 

... 



... 




8 

23 

3 

6 

23 


62 


Industrial Bohooli 

Aided 

1 

4 




... 

... 




4 





4 



t.Unaided 

2 

106 

... 

7 

8 

34 

8 

11 

68 

38 

. 

. 



... 

88 

106 

Madrasahs ... m> 

Govemmont ... 
.Unaided ... 

d 

5 

1,067 

S31 

SO 

24 

43 

8 

IIP 

7 

824 

83 

69 

8 

191 

20 

7S6 

65 

87 

86 

47 

97 

87 

49 

9 

16 

1 

6 

61 

10 

882 

242 

1,057 

831 


rGnvemment 

1 

SI 


1 

1 

2 

6 

12 

21 

3 

2 



6 


1(1 

31 

Otl;eruhools 

Aided 

8 

1»2 


0 

12 

9 

8 

3 

41 

0 

W 

13 

3 



01 

102 


lUnaided ... 

1 

S6 


... 

... 

8 



6 

..... 

10 




19 

20 

36 

FAiv.Ti IiniiBiios^- 


















Advanced, teMblaK- 



















(a) Baaihrit ... 


1.668 

■ 8,841 

18 

18 

278 

1,40? 

1.138 

189 

8,023 

M7 

6,299 

246 

191 

132 

806 

6.790 

0,041 

(6) Arabic or Persian . 

240 

16,486 

lOS 

181 

200 

600 

190 

698 

1,770 

911 

4,660 

093 

l,4;i6 

020 

486 

8,604 

10,486 

llemsTitarr, tesohisg a reniacular only 











2,648 







or mainly . 

Other private Bohoola 


S72 

6.866 

10 

14 

185 

266 

64 

627 

036 

374 

593 

862 

47ft 

183 

4,320 

6,966 . 

. 

112 

1,748 

27 

16 

» 

79 

13 

34 

IM 

67 

772 

182 

70 

86 

416 

1.57J 

1.740 


Total 

r2.«4i 

1,470,186 

1 , 662 ' 

M.Odo! 61,870 96,&3S! 

$0,100 

$6,837 

268.836 

111 , 020 ' 

742.880 

139.425 

$2,092 

4,432 

19.687. 

i,m,t26l( 

h) LUC,818 


Bchoolimaiiitniripd br Hunicipal Boardi 
to) No i^tunui of napik horn I* Uattioieru. . 

i&) Two KOhooln ha<i Ui orphans. j 

(c) Tlitve 8cb« oil bHfl 2iC pupi>ii. 

(d) Oue suhuol has 16 ui pmas. I 


■re iDctodnd ondM? Governmpnt fiebools. 

(«) One school has 36 orphaoi, aud co rsfttfOii of m pupils. 
(/) No returns of 89 pupilH. 

(i) One school has II orphans. 

(A) No returna 666 pupils. . 
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GfliJM r>ET»A.'RTM"KI^''r 


EDUCATION. 


CALCUTTA, THE 23iii> DECEMBER 1885. 


RESOLUTION. 

Read— 

The Report on Public Instruction in Bengal in 1884.85. 

The Report, which is full and instructive, is submitted by Mr. C. 11. Tawney, 
who has officiated as Director of Public Instruction since the 8th Mandi 1885, 
on which date Mr. A. W. Croft, c.i.E.,'took furlough to England for thirteen 
months. Owing to the postponement to April of the University examinations, 
it does not contain a complete account of the progress of education in colleges 
and high schools. 

2. The following tabic shows the advance made in schools of all kiuds 
that submit returns to the Department:— 


Public Jnitiitutiona-~ 
Umvfrmty 


CLiBB np Institution^. 


... Colh»fC''« 

flligli ICnglish srbooU 
.. 4 MuUilt! .. 

(. voiiMH'VjIar 

i upper pniurtiy 
•■'(.Lowci 


Total J^ubhe Institutions 

Priratr Jntttifutionn— 

Ailviinc'ed; toaoliiiiK^ 

Arithie or iVrtiiuu.... ... 

Hannkrit ... ... . 

li)lon»c‘utary; twu'hing a vernufiilar only or muinly . 

Other Boltoola not conforming to Ui'puitiuonlul >ttandards 


Total I’nvato Institutions ... 

Gbami) Total 


1888-84. 

1 Bchnnlui. 

Pupils. 

24 

2,R'>0 

241 

n:i, MIS 


41.177 

l.liiS 

Cl,7'»2 

2,17«» 

fM.0411 

01.2.54 

1,(173,1184 

08 

5.318 

1.S.I0 

84.S77 

07,092 

J,R67,3S1 

700 

7.018 

OH 

7,flH2 

RIB 

9.:«i2 

112 

l.J-20 

2,576 

25,228 

70,267 

1.302,0('0 


A vemirn 

__ number ot 

., pUpilH, 

Pupils. ISSi-SS. 


2.779 

r.:i.272 

•fcU.IStl 

(WMUl 

U'O.T.IH 

l.Pil.thIU 


2.512 

1,-170,180 


Tjjis year there is a much greater increase in schools than in IS^-'l-SI, 
while the increase in pupils has slightly declined. I'lie increase in schools 
is, however, little more than one-llfth of that in 18813. The following table 
shows the comparativo increase during the last six years:— 

ficboola. PuibN. 


In 1880, a gain of 
1881 
„ 1882 
,, 1883 ,, 

„ 1884 
„ 1885 


0,098 
8,131 
10,672 
10,809 
J ,309 
2,384 


PuibN. 

91,323 

109,469 

178,150 

201,447 

81,517 

77,571 


The apparent decrease in special institutions is duo princijially to tlio 
retransfer of 85 kyotmgs to the head of iinaidcd prmit(i iuistitutions. The 
decrease under p*-ivut6 institutions is probably to bo accounted for by the 
transfer of elementary schools to the dopartmontal system. 

3. 'Ihe expenditure of the Department from public and pidvate sourcies 
during the last two years is compared in the following table:— * 



YbjLB lR8'^-'^5. 


Tot™ I 

cxpmidituro. 


Government 
cxpendiiure. 
Nel.) i 


University.. 

.. 

HecoBdury iiuitructioD 

Female . 

l^ptjVisl . 

8cIiolar«hips . 

Buildings ... 

Furnituro and apparatus 

M)HC«l)aneoii8 . 

Sufiehotuudenos. 



Total 

exponUilurc* 


31.000 
0,02,000 
2^»,80.000 
27,18 000 
4.77.000 
6.00,000 
1,86.000 
2.20,000 
»,00U 
1 . 00,000 
e,<) 0 ,ouo 
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Government expenditure has increased bv Re. 1,38,000, while the propor¬ 
tion of such expenditure to the total cost of education is the same as last year 
Under collegiate instruction there has been an increase of Bs. 39,000, and 
under secondary instruction of Rs. 10,000. 

There is a large falling off in the fees of Arts Colleges, Government and 
aided, owing to so many of the students having completed the two'years’ study 
required for the F. A. and B, A. Examination on the Slst of December 1884. 
In high English schools maintained by Municipal Boards, and in all lower 
primary schools, the cost to Government has increased. In all other schools 
it has decreased. That the figures showing the percentage of attendance in 
schools are not very trustworthy in all cases, is shown by the fact that the 
percentage of attendance in lower primary schools maintmned by Municipal 
Boards is represented to have fallen from f5 to S9T. Dr. Martin, however, is 
of opinion that the percentage of 70’3 for aided lower primary schools in the 
Dacca Circle, which varies very little from that given last year, can bo relied on. 
If this is the case, the result is very satisfactory. 

4. ' The following table gives a classification of pupils during the two 
last years according to the stage of educational progress reached:— 


Staqs. 


NTTMBsn 0¥ Pupils, 

InoraMo. 

Booreace. 



1883*84. 

' 1884-85. 

Hifth. 

Miiioln . 

Uppor priiDBry . 

l>owor „ to road prinlod book*. 

Ditto not ablo to rottd printed books . 


11.028 
8S.2J6 
711,2»0 
G4K.013 

31.335 

36.82.3 

00.823 

745.765 

671.759 

063 

00,862 

603 

400 

Total 

. 

1,860,237 

l,434.90fi* 

76»(Mi8 



* Bxolutiivo of 314 pupils whose returns have not been (urniBlied. 


The decrease in the number of high school pupils is attributed by the 
Officiating Director to the falling off of the two \ipper classes in the month of 
March, which is now, on account of the change of the date of the University 
examination, the period of minimum numerical strength in schools and 
colleges. It is satisfactory to observe that the jjerceiitago of students unable 
to read printed books has decreased this year from 43'6 to 39-8. 

6. There is very little variation this year in the proportion of students of 
different creeds and castes in public institutions. The figures show that, as in 
last year, 78 per cent, of the pupils in Arts colleges belong to tbe middle 
classes of society, with incomes varying from Rs. 200 to Its. 5,000 a year. 
The proportion of pupils belonging to tho richer classes of society in Arts 
fiolleges is 12 per cent., and in professional colleges 10 per cent. These 
figures are not likely to vary much from year to year. It is weU known that 
the majority of youths seeking au education in our colleges belong to the 
professional classes. 

6. There is a satisfactory improvement this year in the ariiount of work 
done by Deputy Inspectors. Only 11 Deputy Inspectors have fallen short of 
the amount of 150 days prescribed for the tour of such officers. In some cases 
special reasons are assigned for shortcomings, but the Deputy Inspectors of 
Mymensingli and Julpigoreo fail to offer sufficient explanation for their neglect 
in this of their duty, and they should be warned that a repetition of this 
year’s inactivity wdll be severely dealt with. The average number of days 
spent on tour by Deputy Inspectors in all Bengal is 165 days against 156 in 
the preceding year. The number of schools visited has increased in every 
division except Orissa. There appears to be a tendency in some circles on 
the part of Deputy Inspectors to neglect tho superintendence of primary 
schools. The steps taken by Dr. Martin and Mr. Pope to check this evil have 
the entire approbation of tho {.Lieutenant-Governor, and should the abuse be 
found to exist in other circles, the Director should see that measures of a 
similar tendency are adonted to counteract it. In the activity of Sub- 
Inspectors there is a decided improvement on last year’s figures. The average 
length of tour for the whole of Bengal is 215 days against 204 in the previous 
year. It must, however, be remembered, and tho Lieutenant-Governor is glad 
to observe that the Circle Inspectors seem to be aware of the fact, that the 
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mere prolonged absence from bead-quarters of an inspecting oflScer is not, 
taken oy itself, a satisfactory proof of eflS.ciency in the discharge of his 
duties. The number of schools visited in situ is, perhaps, a better test; but 
there is reason to fear that, in spite of the remarks in last year’s Besolution, 
much of the visiting has been of a perfunctory character. 

With regard to the comparative merits of chief gurus and inspecting pundits 
as a controlling agency, the Lieutenant-Governor sees no reason for revers¬ 
ing his judgment on the opinion of Mr. Croft, which was approved in lai^t 
year’s report. The present Officiating Director is right in supposing that, 
subject to prescribed rules, the appointment and superintendence of the 
subordinate inspecting officers will be under the Local Self-Government 
scheme in the hands of District Boards. The larger powers and consequent 
higher sense of responsibility of these bodies will, it is hoped, make impossi¬ 
ble, in their case, the negligent attitude, with regard to educational progress, 
which the officers of the Department attribute to District Educational 
Committees. 

7. University Education .—The number of Government colleges is 13, and 
of aided colleges five, as in the preceding year. Another unaided college has 
been added to the six existing in 1883-S4, by the affiliation up to the F. A. 
standard of the Jaggannath College, Dacca. There is a decrease of 265 
students in Government colleges and of 47 in Arts colleges generally. It is 
represented that this decrease is to a great extent nominal, and may be 
explained by the fact that in many cases the names of those students who left 
their colleges at the end of December 1884, after completing their two years’ 
course, were not retained on the books. There is an increase of 164 pupils 
in aided and of 54 in unaided colleges, which still continue to advance. The 
General Assembly’s Institution is said to be regaining its old popularity. 

The average cost to Government of each student in Government colleges 
has risen from Rs. 234 to Rs, 269, the total average cost in 1884-85 being 
Rs. 366. This increase is duo principally to higher rates of salary and to a 
falling off in the fees received in the last quarter of the year. In aided 
colleges the average cost to the State of each student has risen from Rs. 27 
to Rs. 30, and the total average cost of each student was Rs. 290. It was a 
recommendation of the Education Commission that some of the Government 
colleges should, on convenient opportunities, bo handed over to local ’ bodies. 
Action on this recommendation has not yet been ..taken; but it is now time 
that the matter should be seriously considered with a view to some appropriate 
practical action being taken. 

University Examinations .—The usual examinations were not held during 
the year with which the report deals. But in order to relieve unsuccessful 
students from the hardship of having to take up an entirely new course in the 
examination of 1885, the University held supplementary examinations in 
May 1884. The result increased very much the percentage of passed candi¬ 
dates in the F. A. Examination of 1883 and the B. A. Examination of 1884. 
The percentage of passed candidates in the F. A. Examination was raised to 78 
per cent, for Government, to 64 per cent, for aided, and to 63 per cent, for 
unaided colleges. The percentage for the B. A. Examination now stands at 
76 per cent, for Government, 75 per cent, for aided, and 70 per cent, for 
unaided colleges, and the noticeable fact that the Government colleges were 
run close in this examination by the aided colleges is another argument, if any 
• wore wanted, in favour of the view that the Government of Bengal should begin 
to retire from the direction of higher education. The satisfactory substitute 
of successful private enterprise ' is evidently available to take the place of 
Government. 

Betuming to the examinations, it is obvious that the supplementary examin¬ 
ations must have been very lenient, or that the students must have been stimu¬ 
lated to greater exertions by the consciousness that, if they failed in them, it 
would be useless for them to attempt an entirely novel set of subjects. Possibly 
both causes may have operated. It is worthy of note that while, in the F. A. 
Examination of 1883, the Free Church Normal School passed three out of four 
candidates, the fourth candidate appeared at the supplementary examination of 
May 1884 and passed. 
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8. Secondary Education .—The following statement shows the number of 
high English schools for native boys, and of pupils attending them, during the 
last two years :— 



1 18S3-84. 


School H. 

PupilH. 

Schools. 

Pupila. 

Hirtif llNaiASii SrnooxB pou Both — 





* MfuntHinod by Mir . 

61 


6t 

14,461 

Ih'Do Miuiiopnl Donrds . . ... ... 

2 

668 

2 

490 

Aideil bv tho Department or by Municipul BonrUe.] 

IlH 

in.N^9 

12» 

19,167 

IJtmideil.. .i 

64 ' 


lia 

18,85U 

Total ... 

236 

61,987 

239 

61.708 


The number of Government schools is 61, as in the previous year, the Patna 
City School, which was hitherto treated as part of tho Collegiate School, 
having been recognized as a separate institution, and the Bhootea Boarding 
School at Darjeeling having been transferred to the class of special schools. Two 
schools have been returned as maintained by Munitiipal Boards, namely those 
at Santipore and Burdwun, while the Feringhi Bazar School at Chittagong has 
been omitted on tlie ground tliat it receives a grant from Government. Aided 
s(;hool.s have advanced from 11 <S to 123, and unaided schools have declined 
from C4 to 03. There is thus a total gain of four schools. Tho loss of pupils 
is acc.ounted for by the fact that, owing to the Univor.sity and school exaniin- 
utioiis having been j)ostponed to April, March is now the moinh of minimum 
numerical stz'ength. 'The po.stponement of the Entrance Examination has ren¬ 
dered it itupossihle for tho Ufliciating Director to submit tho usual comparison of 
the merits of high schools ; but there seems every reason to suppo.so that tho 
usual rate of progress has been maintained in those institutions. 'J'lic liberjility 
of Baboo llaj Mobun Itoy Cbowdury in providing a new building for tho 
Government High School at Taki has been already favourably noticed. 
Tlio Beerbhoom scliool, which of late yours has .shown exceedingly good 
ro.sults at tho Entraime Examination, Ava.s in November 1884 visited by Hi,s 
Honor the Lieutenant-Governor, who recorded a favourable opinion on its 
woiiving. Tho Uttarpara .school appoar-s to maintain its high (diameter. 

h. Tho following table gives the comparative statistics of middle English 
schools for nativ'e boys for the la,st two years— 


l>y I Ih Depart iiK'nt .. ... ... 

Ditto iVlniiii'ifnil llonril't . . ... 

Anleit by tlu’ Departunjiil or li;y AliicuMpnl Uounls 
lujiided.. . . 

Total 


IBKI-M. 

1884^. 

Schools. 

J’llptlH. 

Schocla. 

Pupils. 

7 

1.077 

1 

7 

924 

1 

as.*? 

1 1 

280 

C.->1 


i Ki'i 

37,215 


7>ma 

165 

9,299 

663 


GP5 

47,714 


The number of Government schools was seven, as in tho previous year. 
These wore tho Colinga Branch School for Mahomedans, attached to the 
Calcutta Madrassa, the Model School attached to the Calcutta Nonnal School, 
the Rungamati and Bundarban Boarding Schools in the Chittagong Hill Tracts, 
the Darjeeling Zillah School, tho Model School attached to the Patna Normal 
School, and tho Cuttack Model School. The single municipal school is tho 
Model Scliool at Bogra. Aided schools have risen from 621 to 532, and their 
pupils from .‘J4,304 to 37,215. Tho Presidency Division has gained seven, 
Burdw^an six, Bajshahyo one, and Dacca five, while Patna has )o.st one, and 
Bliagulporo seven schools. Unaided schools show an advance from 124 to 
155 schools, of which tho Presidency Division has gained nine, Burdwan twelve, 
Bajshahye one, Dacca two, Chittagong two, Bhagulpore six, Orissa four, and 
the Town of Calinitta one ; while .Patna has lost five and Chota Nagpore one. 
Many of tliese scliooLs liave been started in the expectation of obtaining a 
Government grant-in-aid, and it is hoped that it may be possible to transfer 
some of them to the aided list during the coming year. For the Middle 
English Scholarship Examination, the standard of which is that of the Middle 
Vernacular Examiuation, with English added as a language only, 417 schools 
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sent up 1,291 candidates, of whom 623 were successful. Adding to these 26 
boys who passed the examination from vernacular schools, we have a total of 
649 against 481 in the year before. The Presidency and Burdwan Divisions sent 
up 627, or 48 per cent of the whole number of candidates at this examination, 
and passed 58 per cent, of the wliole number of successful candidates. The 
Bhagulpore and Patna Divisions together only contributed 20 successful 
candidates. 

10. The comparative statistics of middle vernacular schools are given 
below:— 



1683-84. 

1884-66. 


tSchoolA. 

Pupils. 

' Suhooiji. 

Pupils. 

UlDI>r<K VBRTf.\Cl7T„\R SCHOOLS I'OB. liOVS— 

MniuVuiiioU by the J>opartnient ,. . . .. 

Ditto Muincipiil iSetartis ... . ... ... ... 

182 

; 10,313 

180 

10,474 

r> 

787 



Aidtnl iiy the Depaitaient ui by Municipal Boards. 

645 

45.661 

1 840 

47>72 

UDuideU. . 

76 


1 102 

6,221 

Total ... I 

liH)6 

61,702 

1 1440 

1 

66,011 


The decrease of two in departmental schools is accounted for by the fact that 
two schools in th.e Burdwan Division, ono in Rajsbaliyc, and one in Biiagulporo 
have been transferred to Municipal Boards, while two now schools have been 
returnc'd from the Patna Division. Schools maintained by Municipal Boards 
have risen from five to nine, and there is an ine.rease of four aided schools. 
While in the preceding yoar unaided schools declined from 84 to 76, they rose 
in the year under review from 76 to 102. As in the case of middle 
English schools, a large proportion of them have been started in the hope of 
obtaining a Government grant. The liiiancial pressure lias made it impossible 
to meet the wi.shcs of their projectors during the present year. Tiio Officiating 
Director observes that, the grant-in-aid budget may ho relieved by ceasing to 
aid primary schools from it. This will set free a sum which may bo morn 
legitimately employed in aiding secondary schools. It is satisfatitory to observe 
that the policy advocated by Mr. Croft, and accepted by Government, of 
planting Government vernacular schools in advanced rather than backward 
localities, is beginning to hear fruit. Efforts are being made in many localities 
to add Eiiglisli classes to them, and it is expected that their position will ho so 
much improved that they will soon recover their original character of model 
schools. The Middle Vernacular Seholar.ship Examination was attended by 
4,482 candidates from 998 scliools. Of these, 2,370 w'ere successful, in 
addition to 736 candidates passing from middle English schools, or from the 
vernacular departments of high schools. Tlie total number of successful 
candidates was 3,115 against 2,031 in the preceding year. The Dacca 
Division sent up and passed more candidates at this examination than any 
other division. 

11. r riinarji Education .—The following statement illustrates the progress 
of primary scliools for native hoys during the yoar under roviciw— 

I is.s3-!a. I a.'.. 



Schools. 

Pupils, 

BehewN. 

Pupils. 

r/ppcj* Primaru BchooU. 





Under Public Man^ReTncnt— 





Mainiained by the Ucpartuient. 

SO 

on 5 

22 


Ditto Miiuicipal Boards.. 

2H 

780 

0 

201 

Tipper Private Mnnaircment— 

Aided by the llepartniHiit or by Klunicipal Boards. 

2.356 


2.615 


Unaidoil . 

61 

2,384 

711 

2,fW« 

Total 

2,464 

60,Ron 

8,720 

loit.rjb 

Low^r Primary ficAoo?#, 





Under Public Meneectuent— 

Maintained by im» t>ft»art.Tnent .. 





12 

297 


159 

Ditto MuniCipHl uoanls. 

a 

61 

80 

480 

Under Private Man«fteinent— 





Aided by the J>eparbrocntor by Municipal Boards. 

56,876 

l,fHP.A?.5 

56.885 

1.012.230 

Unaided ... .. 

4.''50 

54.531 

5.047 

78.0s-. 

Total 

01.252 

1,072,004 

i:2.86i> 

I.13'.«i'5 

Unawn Total 

63,71 

1,104,700 

65.680 

1.222.680*’ 
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There is thus a total gain of 1,864 schools and 57,871 pupils against an increase 
of 1,165 scliools and 69,798 pupils in the precedingyear. The rate of progress, 
wliile nearly the same as that of 1883-84, diflfers altogether from the 
rapid increase observable in preceding years. It was explained in last 
year’s report that, in t)bcdienco to the Government Resolution on the Report for 
1882-83, the search for indigenous schools beyond the range of efiective 
supervision had been abandoned, and the efforts ol departmental officers had 
boon directed towards the consolidation and improvement of existing schools. 
The figures show that, white schools have increased by 2’9 per cent., their 
pupils have increased by 4‘9 per cent. The obvious conclusion is that existing 
sc.hools have been better attended. In the case of some districts tho figures 
returned as representing tho numbers of primary schools and pupils appear to 
bo of doubtful value. Mention is made of “ bogus” and “ ephemeral” schools 
coming into existence at tho time of reward examinations and then disappear¬ 
ing, and it is also stated that the .same pupils have appeared at more than one 
centre of examination. In the Chittagong Division especially it would seem 
that figures returned for former ycai’s aie untrustworthy, but reports for sonve 
other districts also show that the tale of primary schools as returned by the 
Sub-Inspectors is regarded by tho l)i.stnct Magistrates with suspicion. 

The total Government expouditure on aided primary scliools for boys 
and girls was Rs. 7,25,430 against Rs. 21,97,067 contributed from local 
sources, including municipal grants. The Lieutenant-Governor is pleased to 
observe that the past year’s operations have added about 250 schools to the 
up])er primary class, and quite accepts Mr. Croft’s view that efforts should 
bo made to increase the number of .schools of tliis grade. The Officiating 
Director staff's that the question of substituting mensuration for the first book 
of Euclid formed the subject of departmental discussion during the year, 
and gives it as his opinion that the two subjects should be taught together, 
on the ground that mensuration cannot be effectively taught without some know¬ 
ledge of Geometry. Tin’s reconmiciidution has the approval of tho Lieutenant- 
Governor, and stc'ps should be taken to carry it into effect. Tho systems <>f 
examination of patslial.as tn situ ft>r rewards, and of simultaneous examination 
of patshalas which have been introduced into some districts, appear to have 
bc<'n attended with good results. They should be extended whore practicmble. 
Tho system of })a 5 'ment of rewards to gurus by means of postal money orders 
has also proved satisfactory in those districts where it has been adopted. The 
Gfliciating Director gives it as his ojiinion that tho commission charged by the 
Postiil Department should not be deducted from the amount of reward earned 
by tho gurus, hut should be paid out of tho district primary allotment. 'I he 
question of tho best im'thod of paying i cwards to teachers will be a matter for 
the District Boards appointed under the Local Self-Government Act to settle 
in consultation with the departmental authorities. Though approving generally 
of the .sy stem of payment by money orders, the Lieutenant-Governor docs not 
think that it should he enforced at jiresent in all districts. The projiosal to 
discontinue aiding primary schools from the Grant-in-aid Fund is a good one, 
and should be gradually carried out. 

12. Truininp Schools. —The number of those institutions is 16, as it 
was last year, the abolition of the Chaibassa Training School having 
been conqiensated by the establi.shmeiit of the new training class at tho 
Saidahad Model School in Munsliidahad. The Ghatsila training class is 
now represented by tlie llaldipukur Training School, The Officiating 
Director calls attotitiori to a defect in our trainiiig-school^system, which has 
been observed by Mj'. Metcalfe in Orissa, and also by educational officers in the 
Dacca Circle. It was brought prominently to the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
notice on his visit to the training school at Balasore. It is complained 
that the gurus trained in our normal schools, after completing their course, 
sever all connection with their patsha'as, and seek some more attractive profes¬ 
sion than that of teaching. I’lie suggcistion of Dr. Martin that students of 
training schools should bind themselves by agreement to serve in the Depart¬ 
ment for throe years after leaving tho school, failing which they should refund 
to the Department all tho money which they had received in the form of 
stipends while reading in tlie school, to which the Officiating Director gives 
approval, appears to havo been considered by the Educational authorities 
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of these Provinces some time ago, and finally abandoned as impracticable. 
The Lieutenant-Governor is decidedly of opinion that the present is not the 
occasion for reviving it. The whole subject of normal schools is now under 
the Lieutenant-Governor’s consideration in connection with the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Education Commission. 

Law Schools .—The number of Government law schools has fallen from 
seven to six, owing to the abolition of the Presidency College classes. The 
total number of law students on the 81st of March has decreased from 064 to 
649. But these figures are deceptive, as the average roll number has risen 
from 522 to 765. 

Medical Schools .—The number of students reading in medical schools has 
increased considerably, the number on the rolls of these institutions having 
been 804 on the 81st of March against 722 in the preceding year, and the 
monthly roll number 847 against 741. This increase is not restricted to the 
Calcutta Medical College, which is affiliated to the University. There is also 
an increase in the Government vernacular medical schools at Scaldah, Patna, 
Dacca, and Cuttack. A second homoeopathic school has boon started at 
Dacca. Sixteen candidates from the Calcutta Medical College passed the first 
M. B. and L. M. S. Examinations of the University of Culcutt i, three candidates 
passed the second L. M. S. Examination, and eleven qualified for the degree of 
Bachelor of Medicine. Two native dhais and eight pujnl-nurses i)a8sed in 
midwifery. Thirty-one students from the Dacca Medical School, 10 from the 
Temple Medical Schorjl, Bankipore, and 11 from the Cuttack Medical School 
obtained their diplomas in the final examination. 

Enijmecrimj .—The number of students in the Soobporo College was 149 on 
the 31st March 1885 against ICO in the previous year, 42 being in the Engi¬ 
neering and 107 in the Apprentice Department. Five students from the 
Engineering Departmei.t passed the first examination in Engineering in 
August last. Eight students passed the final examination of the Apprentice 
Department. One sul»-overseer’s and one overseer’s certificate wore granted to 
students on leaving the College. Tlie Superintendent of the Workshops 
remarks that a great many of the native students find manual labour distaste¬ 
ful, and endeavour to avoid it. With tlio view of checking this tendency, he 
has drawn up rules for annual examinations, wiiich, it i.s hoped, will convert 
the idlers into earnest workers, or effectually dispose of them. 

Survey and Industrial Schools .—There is an apparent decrease in the Dacca 
Survey School, which is attributed to the opening of the Session having been 
postponed to the month of Juno. Great attention has been paid in the school 
to practical work. The numerical strength of the Patna Survmy School is the 
same as last year, while the number of students in the Cuttack Survey School 
has fallen from 66 to 55, owing, as is supposed by the head-master, to the 
difficulty of finding suitable ajipointments for passed students. It is anticipated 
that the stoppage of railway operations will interfere, temjrorarilv at any rate, 
with the prospects of the students of those schools ; but there does not seem 
to be any reason to suppose that the course taught in them is not sufficiently 
practical. The Princapal of thd Patna Survey School would admit no students 
ignorant of English; the Lieutenat-Goveruor does not think it desirable to 
introduce this restricition. 

The Officiating Director observes that the starting of the Mohisadal Indus¬ 
trial School, under the ausjjices of the zemindars of Mohisadal, is one of the 
most interesting and hopeful facts with regard to industrial education. 
Tno schools supported by the East Indian ilailway Company continue to 
flourish. 

The subject of technical and industrial schools has come under reconsidera¬ 
tion since the close of the year. 

School of Art, —This institution continues to maintain its high character. 
The number of students on its rolls has risen from 139 to 167. The Com¬ 
mittee of the Exhibition to be held in London next year have sought the 
assistance of the school for a collection of work illustrating the various stages of 
instruction in the school, repoussd work, wood-carving, designs for Monghyr 
slate-works, and designs for pottery. It is expected that the school will acquit 
itself creditably in all the work it has undertaken. The Lieutenant-Governor 
lias learnt with interest and satisfaction that this school lias produced sped- 
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mens of engraved and chased brass ware, copied from exhibits in the Calcutta 
International Exhibition and the Art Museum in Chowringhee. Such an industry 
was not before known in Bengal. 

13. Female Educatvm .—'liie following table shows the advance that has 
been made in female education during the year :— 


GiBLa* 8cnoor.3. 

Maintnined by ItcpArtnient . 

iVlijniiipH] MdurilH 

AkU'J by the iicjmrtmeut or by Municipal Boardii . 

'Unaulcd .. . 

Total 

Girin in boj b* nchools .. 

GRA.Tru ToTAf. 


1883-84. 

1884 8fl. 

Schools. 

Tupils. 

Schools. 

Fiipils. 

2 

2(i9 

2 

186 

4 


4 

100 

1,708 

20,717 

2,10K 

37,Otl2 

7<l 


13ft 

2.7H0 




40,707 

iBHS 



35.7-lh 

a.T8f> 

05,813 

2,390 

76,ft40 


It appears from this table that, taking into account the girls attending boys’ 
schools, and excluding 776 little boys attending girls’ schools, the total of girls 
under instruction has riseir from 6J,8S3 to 75,770. The number of girls’ 
schools has risen from 1,785 to 2,309, and of their pupils from 32,167 to 40,797. 
The number of girls reading in boys’ scliools lias increased from 35,646 to 
35,749. The total cost of the 2,039 schools was Ks. 2,68,072, of wliicli 
Government contributed Rs. 1,03,268; the expenditure from municipal funds 
was Rs. 6,504, from fees Rs, 20,785, and from all other sources, mainly 
snl)scri])tions and donations, Rs. 1,37,515. The two Government schools for 
girls are the Bethune School in Calcutta and the Eden Female Scliool at Dacca. 
The Bethune School had on its rolls 130 pujnls, of whom six were in the 
Cfdlege Dt^partmont, against 117 in the year before, of Avdioni five were in the 
Colh'ge De})artment. The numerical strength of the Eden School at Dacca, 
which in the year 1883-84 fell from 101 to 157, has now fallen to 02. This 
decrease is ascribed to the levying of foes tliroughout the scliool, and the 
reduction of expenditure upon gharry hire, owing to the falling oil’ of the 
subscrijitions from wliich it was jmid. It is explained that the fall in the 
average dady attendance is only from 6'0 to 52, and that, while the attoiidamio 
was only 44 of tlie roll number in 1883-84, in the year under report it w'as 
84 per cent.; and it is surmised that the school will be a gainer by tlie loss 
of a number of girls wdiose attendance W'as so irregular as to make them 
a source of injury to their follow-students. The most notable incident iu 
connection witli female education during the year was the donation of a lakh 
and a half of ruju es by the Maharani Surnamayi of Cossimbazar for the founda¬ 
tion of a hostel for female medical students, the first stone of which was laid 
by (he Countess Dufferin in March last. 

Mrs. Wheeler, Inspectress of Schools, reports an improvement in the 
examination results of jiupils reading in zenanas, and iu schools for infants in 
Calcutta and its neighbourhood. Out of 3,702 pupils examined by her 
standards, 680 passed, 1,335 were mere infants, and 1,687 were rejected. I'lio 
j)u])il.sof the Church of Scotland Zenana Mission appear to have been particularly 
successful at these examinations. 

Outside Calcutta, girls’ schools are multiplying fast. The increase is shared 
by all the divisions except Chittagong. The decrease in the Chittagong 
Division is partly accounted for by the exclusion from tlio returns of schools in 
wliich boys and girls learn the Koran together, an exclusioll which appears to 
require explanation. Remark has been above made on the returns of primary 
education in the Chittagong Division. The falling off iu the district of 
Tipperah is attributed to the same cause that operated towards the reduction 
of primary schools for boys, viz. the exclusion of patshalas, not six months in 
existence, from the central examination for rewards; and to the fact that, 
whereas iu previous years girls were examined in their own schools, they wore 
required this year to attend the cent»al examinations, and this parents did not 
generally jicnnit. Tliere is a considerable increase in the number of girls under 
instruction in Patna artd Bhogulpore, Monghyr being far in advance of the 
Other districts in the latter division. 
























Tho advance in^ the Chota Nagjmre Bivision is shared by all the dishriota, hut 
is most marked in 8|jlngbhoom. This is due to the independent ^ar^ter of the 
Kol women, and also to the great induenoe,which Major Garhott, Bepiify 
Commissioner, has with the people of the district, and to the warm interest that 
he takes in education. It is important to recognise that much has heap done for 
female education by local associations, among which the Uttarpara Hitakari 
Sabha and the Backergunge Hitaishini Sabha deserve special mention. The 
former society has recently revised its standards so as Cb bring them into 
conformity with those of the department. * 

,14. European and Eurasian Education .—The following table gives the 
nuinber of government aided and unaided schools, and the number of scholars 
in them, on the 3lBt of March last:— 
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The Government expenditure has increased under ev^y head. The 
expenditure on building grants is at present abnormally high ; but when the 
buildings now in course of erection arc completed, it is anticipated that it will 
not bo necessary'to make largo grants under*this hoad for somo time to come. 

The year under report completes the period of two years during which the 
Code was declared to be on probation. A report on the whole period of proba¬ 
tion was submitted by Mr. Nash in March last, and formed a subject of discus¬ 
sion at the Conference of Inspectors held at Nynee Tal in April and May. The 
Conference submitted their report on the'11th of* May, and the Code was 
finally sanctioned by tho Government of India on tho 9th of Juno 1885. The 
scale of grants adopted in the Code, as finally approved by Government, is 
lower both for attendance and instruction than the scale originally proposed. 
Calculated by tho old scale, tho total eaiTiings.of p-ll the schools on the 
elementary subjects alone has incrcased'from Rs. 23,920 to Es, 20,139-;. tho 
average amount of grant for elf mentary subjects earned by each scholar v?ho 
was eugible for instruction grants, has risen from Bs. 10-4-8 to Rs. 11-1-0 ; and 
the average amount earned by each scholar on the schedules from Bs 7-14-7 to 
Rs. 8-6-3. On tho whole, it appears that the result of the introduction of the Code 
^stem has been a general improvement in the eflSciency of European schools,. 
The Lieutonant-Govomor is specially gratified to observe that the scholarship 
examinations have had an admirable effect upon European education, and that 
tho popularity of the examinations does not depend upon the peexmiary reward 
offerea by Government, as is ovidencQd by tho fact that both in 1883 and 1884 
there have been more candidates for certificates than for scholarships. These 
encoTuraging results are in a groat measure due to the zeal and efficiency of 
Mr. Nash, to whom the thanks of Government • have already been, given for 
his servihes in connection with European education. • 

. 16. Atahomeda^ Education .—The following statement gives tho number and 

percentage of Mahomodans in different classes of Educational institutions :— 


JPubUe Institutions— 

Ar^ colleges ,.. 

High English schools... 

Middle ditto 

Middle vernacular schools 
Upper pximaiy • do. 

Xicwer do. do. ... 

Professional colleges * ... 
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1,442,841 

409,212 

28-3 
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Totnl number 

NUTTiber of 

Poroeutog* 


of pupiln. 

Uabotueduns. 

M'ahoniodaiia. 

Private Institutinm— 


■ 

« 

Advanced 

2.0,326 

9,259 

45-5 • 

Elfemeutary 

7,013 

2,207 

32-7 

Total 

27,339 ' 

11,556 

42-2 . 

Grand Total 

... 1,470,180 

420,768 

28-6 . 


The advaflco made last year in Maho'medan education appears to have 
been sustained. The number of Maliomedahs in schools and colleges of all 
kinds has risen from 392,00;J to 420,768 Tlio percentage is nearly the same 
as last year. The total number of Mahomedans in Arts Colleges has fallen 
from 132 to 129, but the percentage remains the same. There- is a slight 
falling off in high English schools and in middle English schools as regards 
percentage, though the tbtal number of-pupils has slightly increased. Middle 
vernacular schools show a large number of Mahomedan pupils, though the 
percentage remains the same. There is a satisfactory increase in upper and 
lower primary schools. The only ^vision in which the number of Mahomedan 
pupils has fallen off is Chittagong; 

The OflSciatitig Director estimates tlie surplus of the. Mohsin Fund upon 
figures furnished by the Accountant-General at less than Rs. 4,000. 
He suggests that the surplus should now be spent in the way pro¬ 
posed by Mr. Croft, viz. in extending the Mohsin contributions for two-thirds 
fees to approved schools under private management.. This recommendation will 
be separately dealt with The madr'assas maintained from the Mohsin endow¬ 
ment arc the Hooghly, Dacca, and Chittagong Madrassas, and the Oriental 
Department of the Rajshahye Colld^e. The Calcutta Madrassa and the 
Moorshedabad Nawab’s Madrassa. arc maintained from Provincial revenues. 
In. ell tlie madrassas under Government management, the number of pupils 
has fallen fronv 1,191 to 1,057. The decrease is supposed to be only apparent, 
being due to tho change in the date of. the University examinations. The 
number on the rolls of the Calcutta Madrassa and its branch school on the 
3l8t March 1886 was 1,100 as against 1,253 on the same date in 1884. In the 
Anglo-lY'rsian Department the numbers have fallen from 493 to 406, but the 
average roll number was 426 against 413 in the preceding year. The 
Colinga Rranch School had 406 students on its rolls on the 31st March 1886, 
against 485 on the same date in the preceding year. In the Arabic Depart¬ 
ment, which is not affected by tho proceedings of tho University, there is an 
increase from 255 to 336. The total expenditure*of the Calcutta Madrassa and 
the Colinga Branch School has risen from Rs.- 39,514 to Rs 49,540. The ex¬ 
penditure on the College Department was R8.17,152. At Chittagong a branch 
madrassa, called tho Mir Ahya Madrassa, was established in August 1884. 

• Some of tho students in the elementary classes of the Chittagong Madrassa have 
left to join tho new institution. It is believed that the Chittagong Madrassa 
,will gain by being relieved of tliis elementary work. The central examination 
of the Madrassas not having boon held this year, no account has been given of 
it in'the report under review. , 

The subject of providing special facilities for the education of Mahomedans 
has occupied tho Lieutenant-Governor’s attention in connection with the 
recommendations of the Education Commission and in connection with 
the Memorial'addressed to the Government of India by tho National Mahome¬ 
dan Association; and mider brders .contained in a recent Resolution, a Com¬ 
mittee has been appointed to enquire into and report on the present manage¬ 
ment of Mahojnedan educational endowments. • With a decrease of the 
financial pressure, it is hoped tlmt ftinds may be made available for the special 
encouragemenl; of. Mahomedan education. 

16, Aboriginal and hackvoard races .—The total number of aboriginal pu¬ 
pils under instruction has risen from 28,259 to 33,151. Of these, 13,599 are 
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found in the Chota Nagpore and 9,533 in the Bha^ulpore IHviaion. The 
educational work in the Chota Nagpore Division ia pnaoipally in the Jianda 
of miasionariea. There are no separate schools for aborigines, to the 
exclusion of Hindus ahd Mahomedans; Imt in the interior of the districts 
of Singbhoom and Lohardugga, the schools are attended solely by children 
belonging to Aboriginal tribes. It appears that the lojver we descend in the 
grade of sehools^ the more numerous are children of this class. The aborigines 
of the Bhagulpore Division are only 7‘8 per cent, of the population, but 
aboriginal pupils are 9-6 per cent, of the total number. This is ascribed 
to the fact that the aborigines have no prejudice against female educa¬ 
tion. A scheme of education for the Sonthals has been introduced into . the 
Damin-i-Koh, and special njles have been laid down to prevent any 
collision with the missionary schools. Under this scheme 82 now schools 
with 1,931 Sonthal 2 Jupil 8 have been established. 

17. Indlgjenous Edncation .—Unden this head are included tols in which 
‘Sanskrit is taught, maktabs ^in which- Arabic and Persian are taught, and 

pathsalas and other schools that do not conform to the departmental standard. 

. The tols have lately boon much encouraged by the institution of the Sanskrit 
Titles Examination, and great efforts are being made in the same direction^ by 
the Sarasvat Samaj of Dacca. This is an independent association for improving 
the study of Sanskrit by holding examinations and conferring titles. It is 
satisfactory to observe that its finances are declared to be in a flourishing 
condition. In the Rajshahj e Division some of the maktabs appear to merit 
the title of advanced institutions. In Chota Nagporo institutions of this kind 
appear to be supported by rich patrons. It is cloftr that throtighout Bengal 
these schools have still considerable hold on the Mahomodan population. Ir is 
much to bo regretted that tho information furnished with regard to tols and 
maktabs generally by the Education .Department is so very meagre. This is 
no doubt due in some cases to the unwillitigness of the teachers to furgish 
returns; but it is to bo feared that tho absence of information with regard to 
those institutions is mainly to bo ascribed to the fact that they are looked “upon 
With disfavour by tho subordinafe officers of the deiiartment. 

18. School-books .—Tho Central Text-Book Committee has been enlarged 
during the year under review, so that it now consists of 15 gentlemen, of whom 
six are members of the Bengal Ediuiational Servitso, two belong to other branches 
of the jiublic service, four are Government jiensioners, and three are pro¬ 
fessional gentlemen unconnected with Government. Down to the i5th* 
September 1885, 653 works were received in the Coraaiitteo’s office from 
authors and publishers, of which 608 have been already more or loss fully 

* reported oji. THie Lioutonant-Goveruor has much pleasure in acknowledging 
the services rendered to educational literature by the President of the Com¬ 
mittee, Dr. Rajendra Lala Mittra, c.i.e, Rai Bahadoor, and his colleagues. 
The Behar Text-Book Committee rej)orts the publication during tho year of 
44 works, of which 19 were reprints and 25 first publications. Some are 
printed in the now Kaithi type, but the great majority are in tho Devanagri 
character. The Orissa Text-Book Committee has been reorganized on a wider 
basis, the number of its members having been increased from three to eight. 
It now contains three non-official gentlemen. Six Uriya text-books have been 
published during tho year, of which five have been included in tho approved 
list, 

. ,19. The Lieutenant-Governor desires to thank the Officiating Director, 

Mr. Tawney, for a full and instructive report, and for tho energy and ability 
which have marked his management of this most imi)ortant department of the 
public service. The thanks of Government are also due to the Insjjectors 
and to the Professors of Colleges, whoso zealous discharge of their onerous duties 
has so much contributed to the good results of the year. 

By order of the LieutenantrGovernor of Bengal, 


A. P. MacDONNELL, 
Secretary to the Govt, of Bengal. 
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, * No. 454, 

Copy forwarded to'the Director of Public Instruction for information and 
guidance, with special reference to paragraphs 6, 7, 11, 1^, and 15.* 


Circular No. 34. 

Copy forwarded to all Commissioners of Divisions for information, and for 
communication to Magistrates of districts and District Committees. 

By order of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 

W. C.. MACPHERSON, 


Calcutta, 

Tht 2?ird December 1885. 


Offg. Undler~8ecretarg, to the Oovt. of JBengal. 
* • 
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